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Machinery Enthusiasts 












There isn’t much they don’t know about that machine of theirs. 

But when it comes to industrial machinery, Wards are the people , 

to consult. New or onions Wards offer a range of plant and equipment so wide that the 

task of the machinery buyer is considerably eased. | 

: In the field of new machinery, Wards is a shop window for well-known makers. In the 

reconditioned field, they have an enviable reputation for skilled and knowledgeable 

workmanship which gives a new lease of snsinilli and trustworthy life to secondhand plant. 
: The machinery user who deals with Wards seldom has to look further for his needs. 


The supplying of industrial machinery is just one activity of the Ward Group of Companies 


whose products and services cover almost every branch of industry. 
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Equally important — to any national advertiser 


RADIO TIMES is unique: with the largest weekly magazine circulation—8,832,579*—and 
the highest circulation density (174 copies per thousand population) in the world, it gives 
the advertiser the finest medium in existence for penetrating the mass market. 

AS a BBC pubiication, RADIO TIMES can ciaim a repuiaiion of authoiitly. it goes inio ai 
least every other household in the country—once there, it is constantly referred to 
throughout a minimum period of nine days. Advertisements in RADIO TIMES are seen 
by the greatest number of readers of any British weekly publication. So there is keen 


competition to use this much sought-after advertising medium—for nowhere in the world — 


can advertising media pianners find such a vast ufduplicated readership at comparable 
cost. *Average weekly net sale (A.B.C.) January—June, 1955. 


RADIO TIMES 


LARGEST SALB OF ANY WEEKLY MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD 
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Invicta Works, H. C. RYAN, Secretary 
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NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the Transfer Books 


January 3, 1956. 





SIR GEORGE GODFREY 


AND 
PARTNERS (HOLDINGS) LIMITED 


EMINENTLY SATISFACTORY RUSULTS 
MR W. D. L. THEED REVIEWS GROUPS ACTIVITIES 


The first annua! general meeting c* Sir George Godfrey & Partners (Holdings) 
Timited was hela on January 6th in London, Mr W. D. L. Theed, A.R.AeS. (the 
chairman), presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circulated review: 


lam pleased to say that the results show an increase of s0me &3b,\W (or ¢ pel 
cent) over the figures fer the previous vear. After all charges other than taxation, 
the Consolidated Profit for ths year is £534,131. The increased profit involvesa 
tax provision of £254,872, as against £269,662 for the previous year. J hope that 
you will agree that these results are eminenily satisfactory. The Directors 
recommend a dividend on the Ordinary Shares for the period from July 7, 1955 
(the date of issue) to August 31, 1955, at the rate of 22! per cent per annum. 


Since this is our first Annual General Meeting, I think that it is appropriate 
that I should give you an outline of the Group’ & activities. The key to these 
activities lies in the manipuiation aid Control Graizv. Th Eagland these activitics 
are carried out by two operating subsidiaries, Sir George Godfrey & Partners 
Limited, to which I shall refer as ‘“‘Godfreys,’’ and Sir George Godfrey and 
Partners (Industria)) Limited, to which I shall refer as *‘ Industrial.” 


GODFREYS 


This Company specialises in the design and manufacture of aircraft air condi- 
tioning equipment—pressurising, heating and cooling—and it has been, and still 
is, a pioneer in this field. Godfreys operated at full pressure on the production 
side throughout the year, and its air conditioning equipment, in one form or 
another, is embodied in a great variety of British Civil and Military aircraft, and 
in a number of Commonwealth and foreign civil and military aircraft. 


In addition to its production activities, Godfreys has a large research, experi- 
mental and development side to its business, being entrusted by Government 
Departments with many important experimental projects Throughout the year 


under review, the pressure on the research, experimental and development 
facilities has been intense. 


1 fee! confident that the research and experimentai work, which is in itself 
profit-earning, will make a valuable contribution towards the expansion of the 
profit-earning potential of the Group in future years. 


Godfreys is also developing its guided missiles section and is manufacturing 
and testing components which are embodied in and provide ground service for 
guided weapons. 


INDUSTRIAL 


This Company’s business consists mainly of the manufacture ofa range of super- 
chargers, industrial blowers, gas boosters, vacuum plant and other equipment 
for air and gas handling. The commercial application of these products is spread 
over very wide sections of industry. At the present time this business is still on 


a relatively small scale, but I consider that there are excellent opportunities for 
its expansion. 


OVERSEAS SUBSIDIARIES 


The overseas subsidiaries in Canada and Australia (which are not wholly 
owned), and the overseas subsidiary and sub-subsidiaries in South Africa (which 
are wholly owned) act primarily as agents for the English companies in mar- 
keting their products and also provide an after-sales repair and maintenance 
service which greatly facilitates the sales of the products of the English com- 
panies in these countries. 


PROSPECTS 


The forward order position is encouraging, and in the absence of unforeseen 


circumstances, the profit for the year, ending August 31, 1956, should again be 
satisfactory. 


The report was adopted. 


AVELING-BARFORD LIMITED 


1956, both days inclusive. 
By Order of the Board, also in a leading article entitled Deflation Ahead ? 
Grantham. 








direct to Mair and Co. (Importers), Ltd., P.O. Box 1477, Street, E.C.2 
Christchurch, N.Z. 


wide range of subjects for the two examinations for 








EXPERT POSTAL TUITION 


SUCCESSFUL TUITION | 


Moderate fees: instalments. Over 1,000 W.H. students (G.9/2). 


Cc 
P.16. WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 


Cb. Parker, MA. LED. Director of Studies, Dept. METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, ST. ALBANS 


or call at 30 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4 


IR OSCAR HOBSON: “AS 1 SEE IT”—the 
January issue of THE BANKER presents a new 
regular personal commentary by the doyen of City jour- 
of the Ordinary and “ A’’ Ordinary Stocks will be closed nalists. Sir Oscar's first contribution suggests that the 
from Thursday, January 26, 1956, to Thursday, February coming year may prove still more critical for Britain’s 


economy than 1955. The immediate prospect is analysed 


RAISING WAGES WITHOUT INFLATION—and no 
question mark. An editorial article in the January issue 
of THE BANKER looks to the core of the postwar 
os ee draws conclusions that may be as 
Startling to employers as to trade unionists. Further 

NEW ZEALAND MARKET —— bn this ee 5 issue of THE BANKER include : 
A well-established, keen and experienced importing firm re Gilt-edged Cheap? (by A. G. Ellinger); Europe's 
with first-class trade credentials and offices in Auckland, omnes. Economy; Can France Avoid Inflation? 
Wellington and Christchurch, desires to expand its activi- alse Optimism in South Africa; and Drive in American 

; We seek exclusive agencies from manufacturers. Can 2@"king—a colourful review of the livelier aspects of 
we discuss the sale of your product in New Zealand? transatlantic finance. THE BANKER costs 2s. 6d. 
References Bank of New South Wales. London. Write 234%. 4.@ year post free, from The Publisher, 72 Coleman 





For Examinations—B.Sc.Econ., LL.B. and other externai 
any hi + pay 4 Degrees; Law Society; Bar; Accoun- 
tancy ; nking ; Secretarial; Civil Service ; Commercial: 

FOR THE B.Sc.ECON. DEGREE General Certificate of Education, etc. Also many non- 
Wolsey Hall (est. 1894) provides Postal Courses in a examination courses in business subjects. —Write today for 
r sub free prospectus andjor advice, mentioning examination (if 
Lond. Univ. B.Sc.Econ. (three if Entrance is included). any) or subjects in which interested, to the Secretary 
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HOULDER LINE LIMITED 


The Annual General Meeting of Houlde: 
Line Limited will be held on February 2nd 
in London 


The following is an extract from the circu 
lated statement of the Chairman, Mr Walte: 
C. Warwick: 


During the year there was an upward 
movement in freight markets generally, and 
this is pleasingly reflected in the improved 
trading results. After making normal pro 
vision for Depreciation, which this year 
amount* to {.204,996, we are able to place an 
additional sum to Fleet Replacement Account 


SAA AANR * -' teeat sf +h no tees 
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portant Reserve to £1,552,277, which pro- 
vides a useful set-off against the steadily 
increasing cost of replacement. 


It will, I am sure, be a matter of interest 
to Shareholders to have some details of 
“where the money goes” and the following 
details show how every Pound of freight 
earned has heen absorbed: 


é Ss ad 

et eee eee hi 2 113 

Wages on board ship ; 2 2 

Port charges and operating costs 8 8) 
Taxation, depreciation and re- 

placement of steamers ...... YY 

Dividends to shareholders... 7 

c/o 


Incidentally, you will I am sure also be 
interested to know that the Revenue earned 
represents the carriage of nearly 400,000 tons 
of cargo at an average freight of just over 
4d. per lb or .003d per ton-mile which 
demonstrates that cost of sea carriage is sub- 
stantially lower than any other form of 
transport. 


TOWN INVESTMENTS 
LIMITED 


The thirty-third annual general meeting of 
Town Investments Limited will be held on 
February 2nd in London. 


The following is an extract from the state- 
ment by the Chairman, The Viscount Buck- 
master : 


I am glad to be able to state that, as the 
Consolidated Accounts show, there has been 
a further increase in the rental income of the 
Group from £346,801 to £374,204 and divi- 
dends from Associated Companies rose from 
£1,775 to £4,704. It has, once more, been 
possible to achieve some reduction in the cost 
of management, while granting increases in 
staff salaries wherever appropriate. The net 
profit, subject to taxation, is increased from 
£247,462 to £259,406 in spite of the fact that 
during the year we have been faced with 
higher rates of interest on mortgages and the 
rising cost of repairs. If non-recurring items 
are eliminated, the actual net increase in earn- 
ings is £25,416. 


During the coming year the Company may 
be faced with a further increase in the rate 
of interest on existing mortgages. The Board 
believe that, in spite of ever-rising costs, the 
Company’s revenue should again improve 
during the coming year, and they therefore 
recommend a final dividend of 10 per cent, 
representing an increase in the total dividend 
for the year from 124 per cent to 14 per cent. 


The future is not easy to forecast, but the 
course of the property market must depend 
to a large extent on money rates. Foreseeing 
financial stringency, the Company has taken 
steps to ensure the finance necessary, not only 
for its existing commitments, but for taking 


advantage of any opportunities for fresh 
investments. 
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UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGI 


NIVERSITY LEC TURESHITS \N>> NIVERSITY 


ASSISTANT LEC TURESHIPS IN ThE FACLLEN OF 
tC ONOMICS ANT? POLITICS Nobthe t 
! Apo nt rive nts co rhittce ‘ a ’ ity { 
s and Politics vite priec at los 
Lectureships r \niverent \eaottom | 
. re euurin “™ “ «ue : vrye n i " 
hatory i s hoped that the 5 come epee \) 
Me nm Chtormer | iws The Aprowatmer ‘ 
ot to the Statutes on (wainha ' ' he Lia reity 
i will tbe for t © years in th ‘ ota mac i 
m tenure of a University Assistant Le ‘ t 
ve 
pemionamMe stipend of a Universt i . 
s veur raine Ph anoual increment ia’ i im) 
car ut the Lecturer is ordinarily resident ’ 
lege can) a year raing hy annual rem cto 
1.400 4 year The pensionable stipend of a Un ty 
.wustant Lecturer is €700 a year, rising by al imere 
uf £25 to COUN) @ year } it Assistant | turer 
wdinerily resident in College, £67) a year risine «by 
noual merements of £25 to £700 a ar \ m- pension 
abl sliowance of £50 & year is paid in respect of cach 
ndent child who is under the age of sixteen or ts in 
em of fulltime edvestion 
ihe penssonaole stipend of a Umversity Lecturer of 
t a Unversity Assistant Lecturer who iw a Ecllow of 
College with dividend is subject to a deduction of £400 
vw. If @ particular case, on the application of the Lec 
turer to the Financial Board, of an amount £50 less than 


the actual dividend, whichever is the less The stipend 
may also be subject to a deduction if the officer holds a 
substantial College administrative office 

Ihe General Board, if the Appointments Commitice so 
recommend, may give a University Lecturer or a University 
Assistant Lecturer a number of years’ seniority for the 
purpose of determining his stipend 

In riain circumstances a limited contribution may be 
made towards the removal expenses of a person appointed 
fone eunemese chanuld neave coneistorahle 

ther particulars may be obtained from the Secretary 
“e Appointments Committee of the Faculty of 

i vomics and Politics, The Marshall Library, Downing 

et, Cambridge, to whom applications should be sent 

as to reach him not later than February i3. 1956 
tight copies of each application should be sent, and, if so 
desired, one or more copies of any published work or 
inpublished writings. Testimonials are not required, but 
a candidate should give the names of two persons to 
whom reference can be made. 


AUSTRALIA—UNIVERSITY OF SYDNEY 


Applications are invited for the position of LEC- 
rURER/SENIOR LECTURER IN PSYCHOLOGY. 
Special consideration will be given to applicants with 
qualifications and interest in either the history and 
theoretical foundations of psychology or psychometrics 
and individual differences. - ahs 

The salary for a Lecturer is within the range of 
£1,200—£80—£1,750 (Australian) per annum; for a Senior 
Lecturer, £1,800—£70—£2,150 (Australian) per annum. 
In each case cost of living adjustment will be allowed 
(£26 men, £20 women). The salary is subject to deduc- 
tions under the State Superannuation Act. The com- 
mencing salary will be fixed according to the qualifica- 
tions and experience of the successful applicant. Finance 
available for home purchase under Staff Member's Housing 
Scheme, 

Further particulars and information as to the method 
of application may be obtained from the Secretary, 
Association of Universities of the British Commonvwealth, 
36 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. 4 

The closing date for the receipt of applications in 
Australia and London is February 11, 1956 ats 


WILLIAM CHARLICK LIMITED, 
ADELAIDE, SOUTH AUSTRALIA 


REQUIRE A TOP EXECUTIVE AS MANAGER FOK 
THEIR SUBSIDIARY: THE METAL TRADING 
COMPANY, ADELAIDE 
Some knowledge and experience in Ferrous and Non- 
Ferrous Scrap and Metals Marketing, etc., is essential 
\ wonderful opportunity for a man (young for preference) 
of lana energy and foresight to make a footing in 

Australia 
Salary, £1,250 to £1,750, with perquisites ; 
Applications to: C/o Commonwealth Bank of Australia, 
Old Jewry, London, England; or Airmail—Australia. 


ICHARD COSTAIN LTD. have a vacancy for a 

qualified Cost Accountant who will be responsible for 
the production of detailed contract cost accounts and the 
control of staff including site cost surveyors operating a 
uniform company-wide costing system. Salary up to 
£2,000 per annum according to experience.—Write to 
Personnel Controller, Richard Costain Ltd.. 111 West- 
minster Bridge, Road, London. S.E.1 

HE ROOTES GROUP requires the services of a fully 

qualified Works Manager to take charge of commercial 
vehicle machine and assembly plants situated at Luton and 
Dunstable, and employing over 2,000 operatives. The post 
Presents a unique opportunity for advancement. Super- 
annuation scheme in operation, Applications, which must 
be in writing, and will be regarded as strictly confidential. 
should give fullest information regarding previous experi- 
ence, age, availability, etc., and should be addressed to 
The Secretary, Rootes Group (Manufacturing Division) 
Ryton-on-Dunsmore, near Coventry. ee 

WELL-KNOWN Midland industrial organisation 

wishes to appoint an Economist of calibre to be 
responsible for longer-term sales analysis and interpreta- 
tion This work, which will embrace forecasting and 
market investigation on a varied range of products, offers 
ample scope for original thinking. , 

A 200d academic background and research experience 
are desirable —Applicants should apply in writing, stating 
a “ ase, qualifications, experience and present salary. 
9° Box 339. 
cer SALES MANAGER required for important 

vacancy which exceptionally occurs on staff of pro- 
minent industrial concern: his duties will include control 
of unusually large export organisation comprising own 
branch offices and travelling representatives in many 
countries, besides agencies, etc., together covering prac- 
tically entire world. This organisation handles export 
turnover of great and growing volume in goods which are 
mostly recognised as the leading make in their line. 
Applicants must be between ages 37 and 47 and must have 
already had extensive and successful experience in pro- 
moting and managing exports. Good salary: pension 
scheme.—Write with full rticulars of age, education. 
Career, languages, etc., to x 347 








Anglo-Egyptian Sudan : £5.10s. 
Australia : £8.5s. (sterling) 
Canada: $21.50 or £7.14s. 
East Africa: £5.5s. 


Egypt : £5.5s. 


Hongkong : £7 





Europe (except Poland): £4.15s. iran: £6 
Gibraltar, Malta : £3.15s. 


APPOINTMENTS 


UNIVERSITY OF OXPORD 
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IHE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 
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regarding the scope of the Fellowships 


HARVARD BUSINESS SCHOOL 
FELLOWSHIPS 


Two fellowships are available for the academic years 
1956-58 for the two-year postgraduate course in business 
administration The fellowships are worth $2,600 and a 
similar amount of £932 must be provided cither by the 
candidate or by his employer Candidates must be of 
British nationality, and must possess a University degree 
or an equivalent qualification Some industrial or com- 
mercial experience is desirable. but not essential 

rurtner détails and application forms can be odtained 


from The Director, British Institute of Management 
S Hill Strect, Wl 


RODUCTION MANAGEMENT A Management 

vacancy has arisen in the Production Planning 
Department, Chiswick Products Limited, Burlington Lance. 
Chiswick, W.4, manufacturers of Cherry Blossom and 
Mansion Polish, etc. Within 18 months of appointment 
the successful applicant will be expected to assume full 
responsibility, under the Head of Department, for material 
control, scheduling and progress, including tin box and 
card box manufacture. The work is of a varied nature 
calling for a high degree of initiative. Age 25-35 years, 
good shopfloor experience, with progress or stock control 
experience would be an advantage.—Apply Personnel 
Department for full details and application form. 


ETEOROLOGICAL OFFICE, SCIENTIFIC 

; OFFICERS. The Civil Service Commissioners in- 
vite applications for permanent posts. Early application 
is advised. The duties include research in atmospheric 
physics, covering the study of cloud structure, synoptic 
and dynamical meteorology, large and small scale diffu- 
sion and turbulence, climatology, and development of 
instruments. There is a limited number of posts fcr 
forecasting work at the more important centres. Success- 
ful candidates will be given a course in meteorology 
before being assigned to a research or forecasting estab- 
lishment for further training and experience. In some 
instances candidates with national service obligations can 
be commissioned in the RAF for forecasting duties at 
RAF stations. Further information may be obtained 
from the Director, Meteorological Office (M.O.10), Air 
Ministry, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 

Candidates must be between 21 and 28 during 1956 (up 
to 31 for permanent members of the Experimental Officer 
class). They must have (or obtain in summer, 1956) a 
First or Second-Class Honours degree preferably in 
physics or mathematics. Salaries £513-£925 (London rates 
for men; somewhat lower in the provinces). Women’s 
scales are somewhat lower than men’s but subject to 
improvement under equal pay scheme. Opportunities for 
promotion to Senior Scientific Officer (£1,070-£1,245), and 
higher posts. Ga 

Application forms from Civil Service Commission, 
Scientific Branch, 30 Old Burlington Street, London. W.1. 
quoting No. $52/56 (Met.). 





GROUP OF COMPANIES 


Paper Mills, Converters, Export Organisation 
invites Gentleman with wide trade experience to 
join board for active collaboration in work. 

Write Box 2099, Frost-Smith Advertising. 
64 Finsbury Pavement, London, E.C.2. 





OCIAL RESEARCHER, with writing ability, required 

one year by Dartington Hall Trust investigate effects 
rural life opening large factories South Devon. Prospects 
publication book under own name. Ready begin work 
anytime 1956, earlier better. £1,250 p.a. exclusive expenses. 
—Apply enclosing personal history, two references and 
example own writing, Peter Sutcliffe, Bursar, Centra) 
Office, Dartington, Totnes, Devon. 

IMBER IMPORTERS in North-East London require 

Secretary/Accountant. Commencing salary not less 
than £1,000 per annum —Write_ with detai of age, 
experience and qualifications, to Box 346. 

MAJOR OIL COMPANY operating in the MIDDLE 

A EAST requires SENIOR METHODS PLANNER to 
organise and supervise the revision of its administration 
methods overseas. The entire accounting system and 
stores administrations are being based on a_ central 
modern punch-card system, and procedures will therefore 
have to be designed to take the fullest advantage of such 

system. 
Applicants must have had experience in Methods Plan- 
ning in large-scale industrial operations, not necessarily 
in oil, or have handled extensive planning problems with 
a large organisation of business consultants. Previous 
experience with punch-card methods is not essential pro- 
vided applicant thoroughly understands basic principles and 
has ability to reshape administration procedures 
acc 1 f. 7 ’ 
een affords a real challenge to_ inventive 
faculties of a Methods Planner and work should be really 
interesting. Initial tour of duty would be for two years 
with very attractive salary, also payable on leave. Married 
accommodation and passages available.—Write, giving 
brief details of age, experience, etc., to Box E.483, c/o 191 
Gresham House, E.C.2. 


The Economist: Annual Air Subscription Rates 


Malaya: £6.15s. 

New Zealand : £9 (sterling) 
Nigeria, Gold Coast : €5.5s 
Pakistan : £6 


India & Ceylon: £6 

waq: £6 
Israel: £6 

japan: £9 
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possinie details of career to date and should be addressed 
to Dixons Westend Advertising Agency Limited, Raminics 
Building, 1-9 Hills Place, Oxford Street, London, W |. 
and should be marked “ Accountant.” 

ENIOR SCIENTIFIC OFFICERS SCIENTIFIC 

OFFICERS The Civil Service Commissioners invite 
applications for penmonable appointments Applications 
may be accepted up to December 31, 1956 Wune 30, 
1956, for posts in oy branch of Chemistry or Biology), 
but carly application is advised as an earlier closing date 
may be announced. Interview Boards will sit at frequent 
intervals. The scientific posts cover a wide range of 
scientific research and development in most of the major 
ficlds of fundamental and applied science In biological 
subiecta the number af < :s sma"- individual 
vacancies exis. for candidates who have special knowledge 
of, or who are interested in palacobotany, malacology, 
helminthology, acarology, foraminifera 

Candidates must have obtained a university degree with 
first or second-class honours in an appropriate scientific 
subject (including engineering) or in Edathematics, or an 
equivalent qualification; or possess high professional 
attainments. Candidates for Senior Scientific Officer posts 
must in addition have had at least three years’ post- 
graduate or other approved experience. 

Candidates — their degrees in 1956 may apply 
before the result of their ree ¢xamination is known. 

Age Limits: Senior Scientific Officers, between 26 and 
31, but specially suitable candidates under 26 may be 
admitted ; for Scientific Officers between 21 and 28 during 
1956 (up to 31 for permanent members of the Experi- 
mental Officer class). Salary (London) Senior Scientific 
Officers: (men) £1,.070-£1,245; (women) £951-£1,155. 
Scientific Officers: (men) £513-£925; (women) £513-£850. 
Women’s scales being improved under cqual pay scheme. 
Somewhat lower rates in the provinces. 

Further particulars from Civil Service Commission, 
Scientific Branch, 30 Old Burlington Street, London, 
W.1, quoting No. S.53/56 for Senior Scientific Officers 
and S.52/56 for Scientific Officers. 

OST ACCOUNTANT.—Applications are invited from 

men of ability aged 25 to 40, who have had good 
experience of modern cost accountancy and who wish to 
specialise in the installation and reorganisation of systems 
of Management Accountancy. Applicants should hold a 
recognised Accountancy or Cost Accountancy qualification, 

In the first instance, please write for more details and 
for an application form to Refereace 06., Norcross and 
Partners, The White House, 111 New Street, Birming- 


ham, 2. 
P EXECUTIVE REQUIRED as Director of home 
marketing by internationally known London company 
manufacturing men’s toilet requisites. Applicants must 
be under 40 years old and have progressive record to 
justify salary of £2,000 or more. Pensions scheme.— 
Write with brief particulars to Box 348. 


SS 
CONOMICS GRADUATE, 30, four tedious years’ 
banking experience, seeks post where active intelligence 
and sense of responsibility considered more important than 
routine clerical efficiency. Anything considered.—Box 345, 
USINESS MAN (52) is looking for a responsible post 
commencing April with a first-rate industrial concern. 
Special interests: production planning and purchases con- 
trol, and getting through a lot of work in a short time. 
Salary not less than £1,500. Resident in South Wales, but 
not averse to moving.—Box 344. 


B.Sc.(ECON.) LONDON UNIVERSITY 


UNIVERSITY CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 
provides postal tuition for the above Degree (obtainable 
without residence), which is a valuable qualification for 
those seeking executive appointments in commerce or 
industry, government or municipal posts. The College, 
est. 1887, is an Educational Trust, Highly qualified 
Tutors. Low fees. Prospectus of U.C.C. Courses for 
London Degrees and Diplomas, G.C.E., free from the 
Registrar, 60 Burlington House, Cambridge. 

ORE BUSINESS AWAITS YOUR EXECUTIVES 

if they have the use of a 1955 self-drive car. Lowest 
possible rates. Contract hire by arrangement. No main- 
tenance costs. Choice of over 200 cars and 12 different 
models. Also guaranteed repurchase scheme and Autopak 
self-drive package tours in G.B. and Europe. Ask your 
secretary to write for new brochure, giving full details.— 
Autohall, Dept. 2, 302-6 King Street, Hammersmith, W.6. 
Riverside 2881. Cables: Autohall, London. 
NCORPORATED COMMERCIAL CONSULTANT 
indicates Fellow Associate (F.B.S.C. or A.B.S.C.) of 
The British Society of Commerce (Limited by Guarantee), 
a professional organisation for all engaged in commerce. 
Write Secretary, 164 Lord Street, Southport (11). 


THE CHARTERED INSTITUTE OF — 
SECRETARIES 


Employers requiring the services of CHARTERED 
SECRETARIES to fill secretarial and similar executive 
posts are invited to communicate with the Secretary of the 
Institute (Dept. E), 14 New Bridge Street, London, E.C.4, 


Veransiaa if oes 


*>PRAVEL SERVICE AUSTRIA secks substantial British 
Agency interested development and representation in 
Austria.—Box 343. ; 
HE PURE WHITE PLASTIC TIP of Grosvenor yields 
more flavour from the fine tobaccos. Made by State 
Express. Boxes of 20 3s. 8d. 


Rhodesia (N. & S.) : £5.10s. 

S. America and W. Indies: £7.15s. 
Union of S. Africa : £5.10s. 
U.S.A. : $21.50 or £7.14s. 
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Aeria. view featuring he Avonmouth works of Imperiai Smelting Corporation. 


Imperial Smelting Corporation is the United Kingdom partner in the 
C.Z.C. group, a vigorous partnership actively engaged in developing the resources 
of the Commonwealth. 

The Corporation is the sole producer of primary zinc in the United Kingdom. 
Its Avonmouth smelters treat the zinc concentrates obtained from ores mined by 
other partners in the C.Z.C. group at Broken Hill in Australia. 


A Company within 





THE CONSOLIDATED ZINC CORPORATION LIMITED 


37 DOVER STREET, LONDON, W.1. 95 COLLINS STREET, MELBOURNE, Cl, 360 ST. JAMES STREET WEST, MONTREAL, ! 
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Machinery Enthusiasts 


There isn’t much they don’t know about that machine of theirs. 


But when it comes to industrial machinery, Wards are the people 


sae eg 


to consult. New or secondhand, Wards offer a range of plant and equipment so wide that the 

task of the machinery buyer is considerably eased. 

‘ In the field of new machinery, Wards is a shop window for well-known makers. In the 
reconditioned field, they have an enviable reputation for skilled ‘and knowledgeable 
workmanship which gives a new lease of serviceable and trustworthy life to secondhand plant. 
The machinery user who deals with Wards seldom has to look further for his needs. 


The supplying of industrial machinery is just one activity of the Ward Group of Companies 


whose products and services cover almost every branch of industry. 


servine inousrer axovn Tae wor AMOS. W. WARD LTD 





GP/46 


% Head Office: ALBION WORKS - SHEFFIELD London Office: BRETTENHAM HOUSE - LANCASTER PLACE - STRAND W.C.2 
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Equally important — to any national advertiser 


ELST on tlhe 


RADIO TIMES is unique: with the largest weekly magazine circulation—8,832,579*—and 
the highest circulation density (174 copies per thousand population) in the world, it gives 
the advertiser the finest medium in existence for penetrating the mass market. 

As a BBC publication, RADIO TIMES can claim a reputation of authority. It goes into at 
least every other household in the country—once there, it is constantly referred to 
throughout a minimum period of nine days. Advertisements in RADIO TIMES are seen 
by the greatest number of readers of any British weekly publication. So there is keen 
competition to use this much sought-after advertising medium—for nowhere inthe world ~ 
can advertising media planners find such a vast unduplicated readership at comparable 
cost. *Average weekly net sale (A.B.C.) January—June, 1955. 


RADIO TIMES 


LARGEST SALE OF ANY WEEKLY MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD 


eet 


ALL ENQUIRIES TO: TOM HENN, HEAD OF ADVERTISEMENT DEPT., BBC PUBLICATIONS, 35 MARYLEBONE HIGH STREET, LONDON, W.i 





... but now air is 
harnessed for industry 
by “BROOMWADE”’ 


In the leisured days of the not-sv- 
very-long ago the windmill was 
—_ a notable feature of the English 
scene. As efficient then as it 

was picturesque, it trapped the 
mighty strength of the wind in its 
sails to provide men with their daily bread. 


Today the English windmill has all 
but vanished. But the major industries of this 
mechanised age are still aided by the power of 

air—air delivered by “BROOMWADE” 
compressors and used by ‘‘BROOMWADE”- 
pneumatic tools to speed production 

and lower costs 


Consultation is invited on any problems or operations 


Post Mill at which embrace the use of compressed air. 


Millwall, London, 
c. 1830. 
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“BROOMWADE’’ 


AIR COMPRESSORS AND PNEUMATIC TOOLS . 


BROOM & WADE LTD., P.O. BOX No. 7, HIGH WYCOMBE, ENGLAND 
Telephone: High Wycombe 1630 (10 lines) Telegrams: “ Broom", High Wycombe 
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Where are the 
young executives of 
tomorrow? 



















ES lanaicranhes the country there is much promising 
material — if only it can be reached by enterprising 
employers. 

Last year for the second time the Manchester Guardian 
featured a number of full-page careers announcements by 
leading industries and business concerns which enjoyed a 
highly enthusiastic response. The third series begins on 





January 23 and continues every weekday until March 9, 





If your company, too, has the problem of finding trainee 





an | below Clevelan 7 ES building 
executive staff, you will be interested to see how other structures which are designed to withstand the passage * ime. Deep foundation 
companies tackle it. work is a Cleveland speciality and is an integral part ofthe modern science of 


heavy structural ¢ngineering. To whatever depth or to re height —in any 


MANCHESTER GUARDIAN ius the world — Cleveland engineering means enduring ‘eiaik 
CLEVELAND 


Builders of Bridges & Fabricators of all types of structural steelwork 
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"4 TV} rp ent @@ My Board are most impressed by the way you completed the existing factory 
within the stated time and I would add that we are highly delighted with the 
finished building. It is very refreshing these days to get what you want, when you 
want it,without having to pay for a considerable amount of extras when you 
3) A Ty telat have got it. Your ability to execute this work so efficiently has helped us very 
considerably in meeting our own production commitments, 
To meet additional requirements, I would appreciate it if you would quote 


mY nts me by return for extending the building by a further 20,000 sq. ft. @@ 


Se RTO IPOH RG 


ieee 


The extracts quoted are from a letter written by E. Loades, Esq., Managing Director of 





ena erg The Abbey Panel & Sheet Metal Co. Ltd., é 
% NT at trae, ; Coventry and Bedworth, 
ellie aber. 
. . - completed to 5 Conturrently Beecham Buildings have ee 
schedule this factory, 5 erected the largest prefabricated industrial building in this country; 
illustrates another \ a 200,000 sq. ft. factory in the Midlands. Their new ways of building 
successful Beecham contract, allow Beecham to keep the pace on all their numerous contracts. ; 


undertaken during a period 
of mazrimum production 
and against adverse 
weather conditions. ; . 


For technical efficiency and well studied economy in Industrial Building 
you are advised to consult Beecham Buildings Limited. 


Why not consult us 
. eS hep “ Sane CTS » 3 on your industrial 
TTP aa : =. butiding programme? 


We shall be pleased 


LUT TT ays St es si a to advise you. 
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BEECHAM BUILDINGS 
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magnesium 


Magnesium, the world's lightest 
structural metal. . . offers new 
opportunities to designers, is a 
very practical metal in production. 
it brings new efficiency to airplanes 
and autos, new convenience to 
everything you lift. 





. Another example of Dow at 
wtih with industry fo a better 
products for you. 


Dow is the world's largest stiles of 


primary magnesium“énd magnesium _ 


alloy to the fabricators who make 
products for you. As a major chemi- 

cal company Dow also supplies plas- 

tics and basic chemicals to manufac- 
turers throughout the world. Thus 
chemistry works with industry in the 
continuing search for improved 
methods and materials, improved “~~ 
products for you. eet 


For more information. in Dow oe. 
products, contact your focal tepre- eee 
sentative, or write to Dow, Dept. 
316-N, Zurich. se 





you can depend on DOW MAGNESIUM 


R. W. GREEFF & CO. LTD., 
Garrard House, 31-45, Gresham Street, London, E.C.2 


DOW CHEMICAL INTERNATIONAL LIMITED « Zurich, Switzerland 
Tokyo, Japan « Midland, Michigan, U.S.A. * Cable: Dowintal 
DOW CHEMICAL INTER-AMERICAN LIMITED + Montevideo, Uruguay 


Mexico, D.F. *« Midland, Michigan, U.S.A. « Cable: Dowpanam 
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Europe’s first name in Car Hire 


CAR HIRE at Winter Rates 
TARIFF 1. TIME and MILEAGE 
TARIFF 2. NO MILEAGE CHARGE 


Whichever is cheaper 


Annual and short-term 
Centract Hire. 






7 ECCLESTON STREET, 


LONDON, S.W.! 
Telephone: SLOane 0022 


In Paris 
8. F. L. 
GODFREY DAVIS 
99 Avenue de Neuilly, 
Neuilly-surSeine, 
(Tel: SABlons 98-13) 


Or Neasden Lane, London, N.W.10 
(GLAdstone 6474) 


—WE USE EXCLUSIVELY SHELL Wey MOTOR OIL. 





OTARD 


The only Brandy bottled at 
the Chateau de Cognac 


FAMOUS SINCE 1795 a 
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etter light 





better sight 


of the fittings. The Osram tube, backed by 


an unparalleled history of research and devel- 


- -. and better sight equals more production 
and less wastage. Better sight depends on a 
lighting installation working at maximum 
efficiency. Can this be said of your installa- 
tion ? Choice of the fluorescent tube is just 


as important as the selection and location 





with 


A QP product. The General Electric Co. Ltd. 


opment, ensures reliability and maintains 
the highest standard of performance. 
Let us advise you without obligation of the 


economy of using Osram fluorescent tubes. 


SsTa 






fluorescent tubes 
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Pipe bending 





..» for heating metals 


Gas-fired furnaces are used in most heat treatment pro- 
cesses. Whether at 20 deg. C. or 2,000 deg. C—or any 
particular temperature in between — the flexible gas 
flame can be controlled to give you precisely that. 
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There’s always another use for gas... 
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. pieuil pile 
... for cooking 


Free from smoke, soot, dust, ash and dirt, gas ensur’s 
the highest possible standards of hygiene in the 
preparation of every kind of foodstuff. It also gives 
full value per therm. 


s Consult your area gas board 


The Gas Industry makes the best use of the Nation’s coal 


ISSUED BY THE GAS COUNCIL GCG-E39 
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One of the many ways in which 
Roneo help to smooth away 
wasted time in Offices is 
by devising recording methods 
which produce more accurate 
information more rapidly. The 
new Stripdex equipment 
for Visible Strip Indexing, 
for instance, can display up to 
56,000 references in a single Unit 
and any one of them can be seen 
at aglance. All this occupies 
the minimum of space. 
Whether you are a small ora large 
business, starting from scratch 
or reorganising, call in Roneo. 









FILING AND RECORDS DUPLICATORS 
STEEL DESKING & EQUIPMENT 
OFFICE PLANNING 
LIBRARY & BANKING EQUIPMENT 
STEEL PARTITIONING 
















Write to Roneo Ltd., 17 Southampton Row, London, W.C.1. Telephone : Holborn 7622 





vn con? at 


By Appointment To Her Majesty The Queen, Match Manufacturers, Bryant & May Led. 


« 
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New Lustrex Toughened 11 with- 
stands weight of 28 cwt. car... 
shows far greater Impact Strength, 
Deflection and Elongation at 
Break than any other polystyrene 
plastic ever made in Britain. 


Never heard of LUSTRE X? 


It’s a polystyrene plastic —light, strong 
and resilient. It’s one of the most versatile 
materials known to man—and one of 
the least expensive. 


With big* manufacturers, Lustrex is 
becoming more and more popular: it has 
five great advantages over conventional 
materials : 


1. It is low priced, both to 
buy and use. 

2. It is produced to high 
standards and is always up 
to specification. 


Co- SEND THIS 


To: Monsanto Plastics Ltd., Dept. 389, 25 Charles II Street, London, S.W.1. 





8. It saves time. With Lustrex you can 
cut out preparation of material, finishing, 
assembling and colouring. You can get 
from ‘“‘raw’’ Lustrex to finished, market- 
able product in one operation — injection 
moulding. 


4. It gives a product a new look. It can 
be made in any of the colours of the 
rainbow—and the result is always bright, 
smart and lively. 

5. In addition to this new toughened 
grade five other kinds of Lustrex are 
available — General Purpose, Colourant 
Blend, Hi-Flow 55, Heat Resistant and 
Toughened 3. Thus for every special ap- 
plication the grade with the most suitable 
properties can be chosen. 





If you have never heard of Lustrex 
before, can you afford to neglect its 
possibilities now ? 


Using LUSTREX already? 


You want to know how T.11 is different 
—and the answer is simply that it’s a 
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How 
TOUGH can a 
PLASTIC 


be? 


great deal tougher. It’s six times tougher 
than Lustrex General Purpose. It is, in 
fact, the toughest polystyrene you can 
buy. 


This “super-tough” form of Lustrex 
retains the advantages of the other grades 
of Lustrex. 


This new material, which is the same 
price as other impact grades and which 
does not require special moulding tech- 
niques, makes existirfy applications more 
attractive and opens up new prospects 
for low cost polystyrene mouldings. 


If you are already using Lustrex, your 
experience will tell you that T.11 is 
something you must know more about. 





*Manufacturers already using Lustrex in- 
clude makers of refrigerators, radios, motor 
accessories, household wares, toys, electrical 
fittings, and packages for a thousand and 
one purposes. 


Lustrex is a Registered Trade Mark. 


COUPON FOR MORE INFORMATION — TODAY ! 


Please send me all the latest information about Lustrex —especially T.11. 


COMPANY 


ADDRESS 


MONSANTO PLASTICS LIMITED, Dept. 389, 25 Charles II Street, 
London, $.W.1 and at Royal Exchange, Manchester, 2. 


ne NUON 


‘oll % 





Regd. 


In association with: Monsanto Chemical Company, St. Louis, U.S.A. Monsanto 
Canada Ltd., Mon real. Monsanto Chemicals (Australia) Ltd., Melbourne. Monsanto 
Chemicals of India Ltd., Bombay. 


Representatives in the world’s principal cities. 
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Giving Dulles His Due 


article in Life—as well he might, since anything more tact- 
less in its timing or clumsy in its wording would be difficult 
to imagine. The Secretary of State has explained that he neither 
wrote the article nor saw it before publication, and that it distorts 
some of his views and over-simplifies others. It would be too much 
to expect that the furore will now die down, as it has been too valuable 
both to Mr Dulles’s political opponents at home and to the enemies 
of American policy (and of the Anglo-American alliance) throughout 
the world. But the controversy is bound to be somewhat muted, 
since nobody can now be sure what in the article did, and what did 
not, correspond to the Secretary of State’s official views. 
Nevertheless the harm has been done and will not be overtaken 
by the disavowal. Once again the world has been given the impression 
that American foreign policy is based solely on force, and on trigger- 
happy force at that. Once again the politicians of the free world 
have been put upon notice that any mention of running risks, even 
in the cause of peace, will arouse the maximum of opposition. The 
net effect of the incident is to make the policy of the western alliance 
appear to be too strong, while in fact increasing the obstacles in the 
way of its being strong enough. What has been entirely overlooked 
is that, behind the crudities of language and the party propaganda 
bombast, behind the smugness and the complacency, there was also 
a good deal of sound doctrine. 
The blame for the misunderstandings that have been created must 
rest on those who chose the words in which Mr Dulles’s thought 
was clothed—words that enabled Mr Adlai Stevenson to accuse him 


M* DULLES has now very largely disavowed the famous 


of playing “ Russian roulette” with the future of mankind, and a 


writer in Pravda to say that “the basic aim [of American policy] is 
to maintain permanent international tension on the brink of war.” 
But those who read the whole article with the purpose of getting at 
its intended meaning, and not simply of finding sticks with which 
to beat the Eisenhower Administration, will have little difficulty in 
seeing that these things are not what Mr Dulles was trying to say. 
His central thought, which he repeated at his press conference on 
Tuesday, is of the need for certainty. He believes that the only risk 
of total war is as a result of miscalculation by an aggressor, owing to 
his not knowing how far he can safely go. The aggressor must there- 
fore know for certain at what point he will call down retribution upon 
himself ;-there must not be any twilight zones in which he can think 
that he can get away with a bold forward push. What is more, there 
cannot be any certainty unless the alliance of the free nations will 
draw the line clearly and give the aggressor no reason to doubt their 
determination to defend it. If, when faced with a threat of aggression, 
the free nations do not stand firm on their chosen line, even to the 
brink of war, then there can be no certainty and no safety. On that 
occasion, it is true, the risk of war is reduced—there would have been 
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no war in Korea if Mr Truman had run away 
in July, 1950. But the risk of war on the next 
occasion is increased, since the aggressor has been 
encouraged to believe that he can safely disregard 
mere verbal prohibitions. Indeed, what may be called 
the anti-brink policy—the policy of not threatening to 
fight if the line is crossed, or of not meaning to carry 
out the threat even if it is uttered—is almost certain to 
lead to war. For as step succeeds step, it becomes more 
and more difficult for the aggressor to believe that any 
of the threats of action are to be taken seriously, while 
the other side gets nearer and nearer to the point where 
it will resist from sheer desperation. Neville Chamber- 
lain, who signed the Munich Declaration with a smile, 
was Offering guarantees all round Eastern Europe only 
a few months later. The only way to avoid this 
progression of events is to make quite clear in advance 
what will be resisted and to stick to it. 

This was Mr Dulles’s thesis. He did not mean to 
say (as Pravda distorts him) that the policy of the free 
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nations should deliberately seek the brink of war, but 
that if faced with an aggression it is safer in the long 
run to stand firm even to the brink of war than to run 
away because of the risk. And as a doctrine—with the 
difficulties of implementing it in practice left aside— 
surely this is sound. Surely it is the lesson of the years 
from 1933 to 1939, which should not be forgotten so 
quickly that a statesman who tries to re-emphasise it, 
however clumsily, should be held up to obloquy. Let 
it be repeated over and over again—the danger of war 
coming through too much bellicosity on the part of the 
democracies is virtually negligible. The only real 
danger is that the democracies will allow doubts to 
arise about their united strength and resolution— 
doubts which, whether justified or not, will encourage 
a potential aggressor to have a go. This is the danger 
that Mr Dulles was trying to guard against. The 
tragedy of the Life article is that, in the event, it will 
have created more of these dangerous doubts than it 
will have allayed. 


Hosts to the Queen 


Toe Queen’s visit to Nigeria is being undertaken at 
the general desire of Nigerians, whose leaders have 
agreed among themselves that there should be a political 
truce while she is in the country. It is in the constitu- 
tional tradition first set up by Her Majesty’s grand- 
father that the largest territory in the Colonial Empire, 
and potentially the largest recruit to the Commonwealth 
since Pakistan, should now see its Queen. But it would 
be ingenuous to ignore the fact that, whether inadver- 
tently or by someone’s design, the visit will also serve 
one political purpose: to impress on Nigerians that 
their country is a single state. For this will be the 
supreme issue at the constitutional conference to be 
held next August. It was the issue three years ago, when 
the country came within an ace of breaking up. Only 
the negotiating skill of the Colonial Secretary, Mr Oliver 
Lyttelton (now Lord Chandos) saved the situation. But 
all that was really gained in 1953 was a breathing-space 
in which Nigerians could think again about the need to 
live together while gaining experience of self-rule. 
Has the breathing space been constructively used ? 
The result of the conference in 1953 was an extremely 
loose federal constitution in place of an over-ingenious 
semi-unitary one. The old semi-unitary constitution 
broke down because the two southern regions for once 
made common cause and demanded independence by 
1956, a demand which was fiercely rejected by the 
Moslem Northern Region—which is far more back- 
ward, conservative, and illiterate, but also far more 
populous and utterly distrustful of finding itself effec- 
tively under the control of the southern “ intellectuals.” 
The North threatened secession, despite the fact that its 
communications to the sea run through the south and 


that Nigeria is an integral economic unit. It was in 
these circumstances that the Lyttelton compromise was 
reached under which: 
(i) The tight federal link was greatly loosened and 
the regions given far more autonomy, so that 
(ii) Any individual region that wanted it could ask 
for—and was promised it would get—self-govern- 
ment in 1956, while 
(iii) Full independence for Nigeria would be a 
matter of transferring power to the Federation, when 
all the regions wanted it ; in effect, this meant that 
full independence would have to wait until the North 
was also able—and wanted—to claim regional self- 
government. 
1956 has now arrived and Mr Awolowo, Prime Minister 
of the Western Region and leader of the Action Group 
party, has claimed full self-government. Dr Azikiwe, 
Prime Minister of the East and leader of the National 
Council of Nigeria and the Cameroons, has gone one 
better, and has ventilated a demand for full independ- 
ence for Nigeria. This the North is of course in a posi- 
tion to veto: to insist that Dr Azikiwe must confine 
himself to regional autonomy. But will it insist ? The 
North’s feelings about the South have not changed very 
much, if at all, since 1953. But other colonies—the 
Gold Coast, Malaya, the West Indies — have moved 
nearer to independence and the general advance of 
British colonies has had publicity in Nigeria. It is 
possible that the Northern leaders will feel disinclined 
to set themselves too strongly against the general tide. 
Moreover the Northern members of the federal 
council of ministers have now had an extended period 
of office in coalition with Dr Azikiwe and his suspect 
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NCNC. Under the Lyttelton federation, the federal 
house was elected for the first time separately ; until 
then it had consisted of members of the regional houses 
who sat as delegations from their regions. The North, 
with 17 million inhabitants, has equal representation 
with the East and West put together (the Cameroons 


SEATS HELD BY NIGERIAN PARTIES 





Feder- 


ation | North | East | West 











Northern People’s Party...... 79 85 
Middle Zone League.......... aoe 3 
Cameroon National Congress. . 6 ad 
Nat. Council of Nigeria and 

Cameroons (led by Azikiwe) oe oe 72 25 
United National Partv........ Ba heas: « eu eee ll ss 
Action Group and Allies (led by | 

RWC oO cw awe kcake 27 1 60 
CRO Se pace kd owe ences ea 16+ 2 oa 1 

Note ; Bold figures denote governing party or parties. 
ft Denotes supporting government. 


also send a few members); but it was agreed that the 
council of ministers should be made up of three elected 
ministers from each region, and one from the Camer- 
oons—together with the official and British members. 
The three were to come from the majority party 
in each case. Everybody thought that this meant that 
the Northerners would nominate three, Dr Azikiwe 
three, and Mr Awolowo three. Then the unexpected 
occurred. In the federal elections that followed, Dr 
Azikiwe and his NCNC won not only the majority of 
federal seats in the East, but also in the West. The 
NCNC therefore nominated six ministers to the council, 
thus outnumbering in the “cabinet” the Northern 
People’s Congress party which outnumbered it in the 
House, and leaving Mr Awolowo’s Action Group 
federal members as an opposition, though the Action 
Group rules regionally in the West. This nervous coali- 
tion has worked better than was expected — perhaps 
partly because the issues on the federal list have 
not been vital. Nevertheless, the Northerners and 
the NCNC have worked together and have influenced 
each other. The Northerners may not feel like taking 
the “ reactionary ” line now, even though, as yet, there 
are no direct elections in their region. 


But the North is certainly not ready to take full 
charge of its own affairs, as the East and West feel they 
can do. The Northern educational programme is still 
in its earliest stages, and the Northern leaders have 
continued to appeal for British expatriate civil servants 
and technicians to help them ; they have not got as 
many as they desire, although they have held out 
inducements and have accepted many of the recom- 
mendations of the Gorsuch commission on the civil 
service. In the East and the West, “ Nigerianisation ” 
has gone ahead. In the East, under Dr Azikiwe, not 
only has there been a steady deterioration in working 
conditions for British officials, but there have been con- 
stitutional disputes over them, which once caused the 
Governor to use his veto. Administration is getting 
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worse ; corruption is conspicuous. In the West, 
relations are happier, though Mr Awolowo sometimes 
strikes out wildly and showed his real feelings when 
he told his British officials to take a back seat during 
the Queen’s visit. Once regional self-government is 
granted, the regional governors’ control will go, and 
the last safeguard for British civil servants will be 
removed. It would be surprising if what happened in 
the Sudan were not repeated: that is, if the British did 
not resign in large numbers, even though by then the 
more realistic African leaders may want them to stay. 
Indeed, Mr Awolowo actually asked for more admini- 
strators recently—and failed to attract one. But the 
difficulty is that African governments cannot accept 
the idea that expatriates should be paid more, even in the 
form of special allowances, than Africans ; they offer 
short contracts, not careers. 


This is a discouraging picture, and it might look 
worse if Dr Azikiwe’s party wins the regional elections 
Shortly due in the West. (At the moment, it is not 
expected to do so.) The plain fact is, however, that, 
ready or unready, the East and the West in regional 
matters will be “on their own” by the end of the year 
—will perhaps even be demanding the right to recom- 
mend their own governors. The North will then be 
faced with a difficult choice. If it is to continue to 
develop at its own pace it will not hasten self-govern- 
ment, but in so doing it will retard independence for 
Nigeria, perhaps for ten years, and face an increasing 
barrage of propaganda from the frustrated South. If it 
accepts early independence, it must accept regional self- 
government, which may well lose it its British officials 
and put it at the mercy of the educated Southerners. Or 
it can insist on secession—in which case, as a protec- 
torate, its treaty relations with the South could be 
regulated by Britain ; this would annoy the South and 
embarrass Britain. 


+ 


In these circumstances it is plain that British 
influence should be exerted to persuade the Nigerian 
governments to retain their expatriate servants, and to 
go slow with the final step to independence. Several 
intermediate steps are possible: for example, the central 
ministry could become fully responsible to the House, 
and the officials could then withdraw in successive 
batches over a period. It is perhaps significant that the 
Western region proposes that even after self-govern- 
ment is granted, the Governor should still preside at 
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cabinet meetings. Unfortunately, this is impossible, as 
a regional governor’s reserve powers would then either 
be nil, or merely relate to disallowing or passing to the 
High Court legislation in conflict with the federation. 
The position of the expatriate civil service is the core 
of the problem. What is clearly needed is an overseas 
civil service in which the home government guarantees 
security to attract—or merely hold—experienced men, 
while the colonies in the transitional stages employ them 
for varying periods to suit their needs. 
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It will be up to the Colonial Office to proffer con- 
structive proposals next August, Otherwise the tension 
that nearly broke up the country in 1953 may finally 
destroy it. Three weak and probably squabbling African 
states, unable to command overseas confidence or 
capital and a tempting prey to communism, would be a 
poor substitute for the Nigerian Dominion that British 
policy wishes to build, if only time is granted in which 
to build it. It would be sad if the Queen were only to 
see “‘ Nigeria” just before its disappearance. 


Algeria is African 


HE new French Assembly, as it meets this week, is 
short of its full complement of deputies. Thirty 
empty seats await representatives from Algeria, where 
no elections could be held because huge tracts of the 
countryside are in a state of revolt. Even in the physical 
calm of the towns, the African sector of the electorate 
is suddenly doubtful that it wants to be represented in 
Paris. Never has there been a more cogent demonstra- 
tion of the fiction of proclaiming that all Algerians are 
assimilable to Frenchmen, and that “ L’ Algérie, c’est la 
France.” 

Yet until a matter of months ago, the many French- 
men who today admit the falsity of this slogan were 
advancing it in good faith, What has changed their 
view ? The cause is not merely the rebellion which, 
from its inception in the Aurés in November, 1954, has 
gradually spread, first throughout the département of 
Constantine, then into Kabylie, and now also to inland 
sections of the province of Oran. It is partly a loss of 
faith in their own ability to take the sweeping decisions 
that they know to be necessary to arrest the rising tide 
of African emotion. 

As they look back on the near-decade that has elapsed 
since they framed the postwar Statute of Algeria, these 
Frenchmen see that instead of applying the process 
which it promised, which was a gradual equation of 
Africans with themselves, they have allowed the main- 
tenance—and, here and there, even the increase—of 
discrimination between the two unequal sectors of 
Algeria’s population: its million Frenchmen and nine 
million Moslems. If they look back frankly, they see a 
sequence of capitulation to the vested interests of the 
former, of consequent failure to fulfil promises to the 
latter, and of refuge repeatedly sought in preparing 
reports on which action, though intended, has never 
been taken. If they are honest they have to recognise 
the logic of the African view that Algeria, as at present 
managed, will never be “ part of France,” since its 
French inhabitants will always contrive that it remains 
a land of unequal political privilege and unequal educa- 
tional and social services. The marked difference 
between the France of yesterday and the France of 
today is that a majority now does recognise these basic 
facts, Never before has a national election been fought 


with reform for Algeria high on every reputable candi- 
date’s programme. 

The most poignant aspect of the new discovery is 
that just as Frenchmen, at last appraised of the divide 
that separates them from African Algerians, are moving 
to cross it, African opinion is receding from the farther 
brink, leaving the gulf as wide as ever. The Economist 
drew attention, in its issue of October Ist, to the first 
sure signs of this African recession: categoric state- 
ments by assimilated Algerians that they no longer 
wished for integration with Metropolitan France. Now 
this view has come to be so firmly held that it has led 
to a mass of resignations from offices which bear the 
stamp of acquiescence in French arrangements— 
deputies, mayors, municipal councillors, caids, even a 
civil servant or two. Today, every African in Algeria 
knows what he does not now want—the status of French 
citizen. Few have any firm idea of what, beyond a 
nationality of their own, they want instead. 


* 


The nebulous nature of their ambitions may surprise 
those who do not know North Africa, for it is in marked 
contrast to the categoric desires that fire their counter- 
parts in Tunisia and Morocco. But the difference is 
explicable. It stems from Algeria’s lack of the asset 
which both its neighbours possess: a framework within 
which a nationalist movement can take shape. Tunisia 
and Morocco each possesses a dynasty and a hereditary 
aristocracy, a history, an architecture, a Moslem uni- 
versity, a folklore—the accumulated attributes that 
make for personality and self-confidence. Algeria has 
no such endowment. Its long, thin coastline has never 
known unity except at foreign hands. Its east-west 
communications are the work of the present generation. 
Several of the towns on its shore have until lately 
communicated more easily with France than with one 
another. Such character as it possesses is owed chiefly 
to European endeavour. Apart from the sheikhs in the 
immense Territoires du Sud—alias the Sahara, which 
does not come into the theme of this article, since only 
the populous northern strip has so far been incorporated 
into départements and run as “ part of France ”*—the 
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wealthiest and most sedate of its African inhabitants 
owe their lot to European enterprise. Algerian 
nationalism therefore lacks the sureness which marks 
the similar movements next door. Even its lustiest 
exponents are nervous about cutting the painter with 
France. Thus a spokesman for the extremist Front de 
Libération Nationale has specified that: “We are 
realists: of course independence must come by stages,” 
while in the more sober milieu of “the 61 ”—the 
deputies to the Algerian Assembly who took the initia- 
tive*of proclaiming “no integration ’—resignations 
have been postponed until a month after the inception 
of the new French cabinet, to see what is on offer 
before venturing into uncharted seas. 

In spite of the tide of revolt, therefore, there is dis- 
cernible in Algeria now just that measure of Moslem 
diffidence which a French cabinet—if endowed with 
both shrewdness and strength—could turn to account 
in fashioning a settlement that would spell a secure 
future for a million Europeans on an African shore. 
But what French government is going to possess both 
of the required qualities ? There are indications that 
a combination of Radicals and Socialists would possess 
the necessary shrewdness—made up of M. Mendeés- 
France’s propensity to arrest rebellion by parleying with 
rebels and the liberalism of M. Guy Mollet and of 
M. Pineau (the Socialist leader of the parliamentary 
delegation that, in June, produced the most authorita- 
tive analysis so far made of Algeria’s ills). 


* 


But what of the strength required ? Already the 
ranks of a_potential opposition are rumbling with hostile 
comment on the wisdom of any “treaty with 
murderers,” on the folly of allowing local elections that 
would lead to separatist claims which no one could 
gainsay, on the lack of any constitutional framework 
within which Algeria could be federated to France, and 
even on the impossibility—in a country so lacking in 
political unity—of identifying the leaders with whom 
to parley. True, many of the worst opponents of a 
liberal policy in North Africa have disappeared from 
the new French Assembly, but their room will no doubt 
be taken by poujadists pledged to thwart any attempts 
to “sell our empire.” The best hope of sustained sup- 
port for a forward policy lies in the extent to which 
critics now agree that the only alternative to drastic 
change is a military campaign entailing heavy home 
taxation, yet doomed to end as humiliatingly as that in 
Indo-China, 

What form is drastic change to take ? Few men, 
either in France or Algeria, have yet had the time or 
the moral courage to advance a plan coherent enough 
to serve even as a basis for discussion. But three out- 
lines are taking shape. Pride of place must go to that 
of M. Soustelle, Algeria’s present Governor-General, 
since it is the only one that is cut and dried. Secession, 
he argues, would spell ruin for African as well as French 
Algerians ; since any elected Algerian body is virtually 


€ 
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bound to opt for it, no such body should be allowed to 
emerge ; total integration with France is the answer, 
the difference with past practice being that it must be 
executed to a timetable. He therefore counsels sup- 
pression of the Algerian Assembly, “ full equality of 
rights and duties,” equal voting rights to a national 
Assembly in Paris, and parity, in the field of municipal 
government, between Moslems and Frenchmen. The 
corollaries of his plan are, he admits, 100 Moslem depu- 
ties in Paris and very large French expenditure on 
producing a single standard of education and social 
service everywhere from “ Dunkirk to Tamanrasset ” 
(in the South Sahara) ; but these drawbacks he holds 
to be less serious than those of independence for Algeria. 
The Soustelle proposals might have won African 
adherents as little as a year ago. Today, even assimi- 
lated Moslems brush them aside because they leave no 
room for an Algerian nationality. They seem no less 
foredoomed to refusal by the French taxpayer. 


At the other end of the scale are the extremist 
Moslem proposals: for the cessation of military opera- 
tions ; for an amnesty; for explicit recognition of 
independence ; and for the election of a constituent 
Assembly from which can come a cabinet of sufficient 
standing to negotiate future relations with France. The 
unqualified claim to independence sticks even in the 
most liberal French throats. The third and, as it were, 
middle set of proposals comes from the group 
including M. Mendés-France and M. Mollet—likely 
partners in a Republican Front Government. To their 
mind the solution lies in speedy elections to an Algerian 
Assembly, since only thus can leaders emerge, and men 
of parts who are at present rebels be integrated into a 
respectable body. Thereafter their plans remain vague, 
but they look forward to negotiating some form of 
federal solution with this assembly. 


Scarcely anyone, beyond M. Soustelle, has pursued 
his thoughts to final conclusions. All, European or 
African, are beset with misgivings. How, in so ill-knit 
a territory as Algeria, are representative negotiators to 
be unearthed ? What form of federal solution is attain- 
able without a constitutional upheaval at the thought 
of which courage quails ? How great is the risk that, 
if Paris dallies or prevaricates, the army’s growing dis- 
taste for “ colonial” operations will triumph over the 
propensity of the colons to call for endless reinforce- 
ments and hang the consequences to soldier and tax- 
payer ? It is still possible that Algeria’s lack of cohesion 
may enable France to preserve the Algerian connection 
against the apparent odds. But one home truth emerges 
from the doubts and hesitations. Unless the new 
French cabinet decides to make an offer giving scope 
for Algerian nationality, Algeria’s link: with France will 
die a lingering death, if not an abrupt one. Reflection 
on the reasons why this week’s Assembly is short 
of thirty deputies leads inevitably to a safe predic- 
tion: their seats will never be reoccupied by genuine 


representatives unless, or until, the French Assembly - 


takes a federal, as opposed to a metropolitan, shape. 
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Between the Upper and the Nether 


HE schoolteachers’ fight against the Government’s 

Bill to increase their superannuation contributions 
has not so far won them anything on the immediate 
issue at stake. But it has served to put them in a much 
stronger position than hitherto for the next round of 
bargaining on their basic salaries. The Minister has 
not only held out a prospect of a substantial new 
Burnham award next year, but has virtually invited 
them to take an interim increase straight away. The 
teachers are in much the same strategic position in 
relation to a whole range of what may be called the lower 
professional salaries that the farm workers traditionally 
occupy in relation to unskilled industrial wage rates. 
The argument will therefore inevitably widen out from 
teachers’ salaries to salaries in general. 

There are accepted index numbers of weekly wage 
rates, atid the public is at least vaguely aware of where 
wages stand in relation to their past level and to the 
cost of living. There is no index number of salaries, 
nor could one well be compiled. The result is that few 
people have any idea of whether present salaries, even 
in the few cases where they can be defined in a scale, 
are high or low, relatively to what they were in the 
past or to what has happened to other sorts of incomes. 


* 


This article, and one that will follow it, are an attempt 
to fill part of the gap. Their method is, in the main, 
strictly statistical, and no judgments of right or wrong 
are implied where they are not specifically stated. They 
are concerned with the range of incomes that ran before 
the war from about £200 a year to about {1,000 a year. 
These limits embraced at that time a very large propor- 


tion of the middle and professional classes. ‘These were 
not, in any sense, the rich ; they were no more than 
the modestly comfortable. They were the clergymen 
the schoolmasters, the university teachers (other than 
the top ranks), the country solicitors and doctors (and 
a fair proportion of those in the cities, too), the bank 
and insurance clerks and managers, the small famil, 
businessmen, authors, architects, artists—in short, th: 
backbone of the professional, commercial, artistic and 
cultural life of the country. Even of the Great Profes- 
sions—such as metropolitan law and medicine, the 
administrative grade of the Home Civil Service and the 
armed forces—the range of £200 to £1,000 covered, 
before the war, all the earlier years of a man’s career. 


* 


The starting point is the year 1938. To take this pre- 
war base is not to make any assumptions about its 
perfect equity. But hardly any other basis is possible 
for a historical comparison ; 1938 was the last full year 
when there was any stability in the value of money or 
anything approaching a reasonable stability in the 
relationship of salaries and incomes with each other. 
Accordingly, the first two columns of the table of figures 
define ten earned incomes of that year, and state how 
much of each was left, in that year, after paying income 
tax. For the two lowest grades it has been thought best 
to take a single person, since the majority of salaries 
(as distinct from incomes) of those sizes probably 
accrued to unmarried men and women. Similarly, for 
the £400 grade, the tax assumption has been that of a 
married couple without children. For all the higher 
grades, however, the tax has been worked out on the 
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assumption of a married couple with two dependent 
children, These assumptions, it need hardly be said, 
are quite arbitrary ; but they seem to be reasonable. 

The first step.of the calculation is simple—it is to 
adjust the figures in column 2 for the change in the 
rrice level since 1938. For this purpose it has been 
thought best to use, not the official index of retail prices 
often referred to as “ the cost of living ”’) because of its 
restricted base, but rather the weighted index of prices 
of all forms of consumption that can be inferred from the 
official estimates of the national income. When the 
figures for the end of 1955 come to be published, this 
index will be found to stand at about two and two-thirds 
of the level of 1938. Accordingly, the figures in 
column 2 have been increased by 166} %, (that is, multi- 
plied by 8/3) to give column 3. These are the incomes 
that it is now necessary to have, after payment of 
income tax, in order to have exactly the same average 
standard of consumption as was provided before the 
war by the gross incomes in column I. 


* 


But this simple calculation will not please everyone. 
There will be some who will say that the figures it gives 
are too high, since the benefits of the welfare state, 
which were broadly confined before the war to the 
weekly wage-earners, have now been extended to these 
income ranges. People can manage, it can be argued, 
on rather less after-tax income than before, since a 
number of things are now provided “free” out of tax 
revenue, And, on the other hand, it can be argued that 
the object of the calculation should be to establish the 
income that a man now needs, not to maintain exactly 
the same standard of living as eighteen years ago, but 
to enjoy his exact proportionate share in the progress 
that has been made since then. The total consumption 
of the British people in 1955 will turn out to have been 
a little less than 15 per cent greater than in 1938 ; and 
as the population of the United Kingdom is now about 
74 per cent larger than it was then, the average real 
consumption fer head (the statistical entity most nearly 
corresponding to that abstract concept, “the standard 
of living”) is almost exactly 7 per cent larger than it 
was before the war. This is, of course, after providing 
for capital creation and for the resources directly used 
up in the activities of the state. Not every individual, 
of course, can expect to enjoy exactly the average in- 
crease. As is notorious, the weekly wage-earners’ 
standard of consumption has gone up by more than 7 
per cent, while that of “ the rich,” so far from going up 
at all, has fallen, and in some cases quite sharply, especi- 
ally when it is remembered that the “‘ consumption ” of 
personal services of all kinds is included. But the 
salaried incomes with which this article is concerned 
are in the middle. The persons who draw them are at 
the fulcrum of society and the claim on their behalf 
that they should just about follow the average seems 
reasonable enough at least to serve as an alternative 
basis of calculation. 
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Column 4 therefore spreads the figures in column 3 
out into a range. The lower figure in each case is 
arrived at after deduction of a lump-sum allowance for 
the benefits of the welfare state (lump-sum because the 
benefits are also lump-sum). The higher figure is in 
each case the figure in column 3 increased by 7 per 
cent. From these figures of the range of net incomes 
required it is an easy, if laborious, calculation to arrive 
at the gross (i.e., pre-tax) incomes that are necessary 
today to produce the required net incomes. These are 
shown in column 5. They are the final result of the 
calculation, and they make a direct comparison with the 
Starting points in column 1. The extent of the increases 
indicated can perhaps be more readily grasped by turn- 
ing them all into percentages, as is done in column 6. 

It will be seen that there is a certain rough consistency 
in the figures. Indeed, since (as those who have 
followed the calculation will have realised) the precision 
of the figures is somewhat spurious, the result can be 
summarised in a rough rule of thumb— 

Where the prewar salary was from {200 up to £700 or 
so, the present-day salary should be about three times as 
large to enable the recipient to maintain his absolute 
standard of living, and about three-and-a-half times to 
enable him to keep his place in the community. Where 
the prewar salary was between £700 and £1,000, the 
present-day salary should be three-and-a-half to four times 
as large respectively. 

The last line in the table—for a prewar salary of £1,200 
(that is, a university professor or an Assistant Secretary 
in the civil service)}—is merely intended to illustrate 
how rapidly the proportions run away when the line of 
£1,000 (prewar) is crossed. Indeed, these incomes are 
truly caught between the upper millstone of steeply 
progressive taxation and the nether millstone of 
inflation. 


* 


Even for the smaller salaries with which this article 
is chiefly concerned, however, the proportions that have 
emerged from the calculations will probably come as a 
surprise to a great many people. In a second article an 
attempt will be made to put them alongside some of 
the actual increases that have occurred. Before this is 
done, however, it is worth while recapitulating exactly 
what these figures mean. If it can be shown that a class 
of small salaries is now less than three times what it was 
before the war, and if it is decided to leave them below 
that level, those who take the decision are, in effect, 
deciding either that the standard of living of the people 
concerned was too high before the war, or alternatively 
that, in a country which as a whole is richer, they should 
rightly be poorer. If the salaries are, and are left at, less 
than 3} times the prewar level, that is tantamount to a 
decision that the people concerned should not share at 
the average rate in the progress of the nation. It is not 
the figures that embody these moral judgments, but the 
action (or inaction) that is taken on them. 


(To be continued) 
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Notes of the 


Wool to Bradford 


HE aims of the Prime Minister’s speech at Bradford 
7 should have been to leave the public wiser, and his 
Conservative critics looking more foolish, than before. He 
did not succeed in the first of these objectives. 

The trouble with the speech was not its lack of dramatic 
new policies—that, in itself, was both inevitable and a good 
thing—but that Sir Anthony still manages to engender the 
suspicion that he may continue with firm policies only until 
he reaches a really awkward road block, when he will turn 
aside. He said boldly that the Government will be judged 
on its record “not for six or eight months but for five 
years,” that “the battle against inflation is on,” and that 
“you cannot fight inflation without pain ” ; but he hastily 
added that “ least of all do we want to go back to a period 
of unemployment.” He talked of the objective of replacing 
conscript forces by regulars with just sufficient caution to 
balance his proper enthusiasm, and of plans for technical 
education and atomic energy with just sufficient enthusiasm 
to contrast with the caution of much of the rest of his 
speech ; but “ what is tantalising in all this is that if once 
our balance of payments could be put right . . . there 
is hardly any limit to our future.” The main problem can- 
not be shrugged off in this way ; of course, there would be 
no limit to anybody’s future if what he spent did not depend 
on what he earned. 

The most rousing part of Sir Anthony’s speech was his 
attack on Britain’s “ Maginot line mentality,” his intimation 
that the Monopolies Bill has been drafted and will have 
teeth, and his recognition that restrictive practices need to 
be assailed among the unions, too ; but in his reference to 
the miners, although not to the meat porters, his descent 
from the easy general to the awkward particular marked 
a descent from determination to some wistfulness once 
again. This was the speech of a Prime Minister with the 
right ideas and the right aspirations, but also with a diplo- 
mat’s desire not to offend. Although judgment should be 
deferred until after the next Budget at least, the fear may 
linger that a man who can carry quite so much wool to 
Bradford may also accept that the carriage of foreign coals 
to Newcastle is an unavoidable feature of international trade. 


Hallelujah, ’m a Bummaree 


HE judgment given by Judge Block in the “ Bummarees’ 
Case” last week left the meat wholesalers at Smith- 

field Market between the devil and the deep blue sea, con- 
fronted on the one hand by retail butchers who may sue 
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them if they are not allowed to carry away their own meat 
and on the other by the licensed porters who will strike if 
anybody encroaches on their profitable monopoly. The 
wholesalers decided on Monday that the porters looked the 
more frightening adversary, and blandly ignored the judge’s 
ruling. The butchers’ association has now asked the Lord 
Mayor of London that the City Corporation, which controls 
Smithfield, should please make its tenants conform to the 
law. 

This is an important dispute: not only because it carries 
a genuine threat to the rule of law—some of the statements 
made this week have come perilously close to contempt of 
court—but because of the extraordinary trade union attitude 
that it has revealed. The Transport and General Workers’ 
Union is standing firmly behind its district officer, Mr 
Tribe, who has stated that “no one is going to take any 
meat away from the market except a licensed porter ” what- 
ever the law may say, and who later expressed the hope that 
the butchers would not “ do anything silly ” such as making 
use of their legal rights. The union seems prepared without 
protest to see its porters come out on strike—not only at 
Smithfield but also at Billingsgate and Covent Garden, and 
possibly even its dockers if the issue is really put to the test. 

The Government must be desperately anxious to avoid 
a strike by the TGWU at this delicate stage of that giant 
union’s change of leadership. The Labour party should be 
even more anxious that the union that is one of its principal 
props should not become involved in a dispute which would 
b= wildly unpopular: if these union plutocrats, who are said 
to be earning £25 a week or more, interrupt the flow of food 
in defence of a restrictive practice that demonstrably puts 
up the cost of living, they would attract comments from the 
general public in language appropriate to a bummaree. Yet 
if there is to be an attack on restrictive practices among 
small businessmen, many of whom have smaller incomes 
than the bummarees, there cannot possibly be a retreat 
before this restrictive practice by a group of monopolists 
who happen to belong to a union ; nor can this or any other 
group be allowed to disregard a court ruling. Both its indus- 
trial associates and its political friends should work overtime 
this week-end, trying to persuade the Transport and General 
Workers’ Union to see sense. 


How to Cut Wages 


HE action of the bummarees is only one of several 
= attempts now being made by various unions to resist 
all attempts to economise in labour, for all the world as 
if the protection of particular jobs—instead of the oppor- 
tunity to get higher earnings from higher production—was 
the principal need of British workers just now. At Birken- 
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head 500 woodworkers are still on strike—and have just 
refused arbitration—because men belonging to another 
union are drilling holes on board a refrigeration ship. At 
Hull a new floating grain elevator has been idle for four 
months because the dockers want it to be manned by twelve 
men, and the British Transport Commission insist on eight, 
which is the number used elsewhere in the country ; mean- 
while another grain elevator awaits delivery to Hull—a port 
where in 1954 men were, very sensibly, on strike because 
they had no grain elevators and were required to load by 
hand. And the newspaper of another big union has just 
carried off the prize by proudly announcing that, faced 
with the introduction of certain labour-saving machinery 
(“ the most advanced in the world”), its works representa- 
tive has “ managed after a battle to get, with restrictions 
on speed, more men [per product] than on the old 
machinery.” 

Perhaps the most serious manifestation of this attitude, 
however, has come from the motor industry. A joint com- 
mittee of shop stewards has proposed that because a four- 
day week is being worked at Austins, overtime should be 
banned by everyone working there, whether they are 
affected by short time or not ; and furthermore, the over- 
time should be banned throughout the motor industry. 
What does it matter if, say, Fords are thus prevented from 
fulfilling their export orders ? In the name of the British 
workers’ solidarity, the customers can take Austins instead. 


Through Darkest Pressland 


W HEN the International Press Institute set out to list the 
various kinds of pressures applied to newspapers by 
governments in the free world it must have known that it 
would get a mixed bag. The first impression of the Insti- 
tute’s survey is of some lack of discrimination: the arrest 
of journalists who criticise members of the government, as 
in Turkey and Pakistan, is a very different business from, 
say, the refusal of an Australian premier to admit the cor- 
respondent of a hostile paper to his press conferences. 
When it deals with the problem of ensuring equal access 
to official information, the survey treads difficult ground. 
Even in countries where press freedom is guarded scrupul- 
ously, like Britain and Sweden, officials tend to talk most 
freely to journalists they know and respect. Is that wrong ? 
The conclusion to be drawn from the survey’s examples is 
that it is neither desirable nor possible to define an absolute 
standard of press freedom. Where democracy has rickety 
foundations, or where civil disorder is always round the 
corner, it is natural, and can even be right, for the govern- 
ment to keep the press on a closer rein than it is elsewhere. 
When all this is said, though, the Institute’s survey is a 
valuable piece of work. Many of the restrictions it cites— 
in Thailand, in Egypt and in several Latin American coun- 
tries—go well beyond what would be “ fair and reasonable ” 
to ensure the security of the state, as distinct from the 
comfort of the party or clique in power at the time. It also 
draws attention to the devious and backdoor methods by 
which governments can apply pressure—by largesse of 
official advertising, by encouraging bank loans to friendly 
papers and by giving lucrative sinecures to journalists who 
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show the proper spirit. It is a good thing for the press to 
look at what goes on in the darker quarters of its territory. 
For the friends of liberty can never defend the press from 
encroachment when it fails to be vigilant in its own defence. 


Collective Innocence ? 


Poe the mass of amnestied prisoners who were 
sent as free men back to Germany, the Soviet Govern- 
ment has returned to the Federal Republic several hundred 
in custody, holding that their crimes were too grave for 
pardon. These men confront the Bonn Government with 
a hard problem of policy and morals. The amnestied 
prisoners could be dealt with by an automatic process. Not 
all were innocent unfortunates, but all had been pardoned 
by the state which had condemned them, and it needed 
no specific decision to treat them as innocent. 

The authorities at Bonn have initially given the men 
who have not been amnestied, ghosts from a black past, the 
same kindly treatment as they have given the others, sending 
them to their homes with the customary gratuities, privi- 
leges and claims on public consideration. But they did 
promise that they would examine the evidence against them 
when the Russians handed over the files. The cases may 
vary greatly. Field Marshal Keitel’s son by his own 
account was imprisoned because of his name. Still, vast 
and terrible German crimes were committed in eastern 
Europe. It is not reasonable to suppose that Soviet justice, 
arbitrary as it is, missed all the criminals and caught only 
the innocent. © 

What will the Federal Government do with the guilty ? 
The prevailing fashion in West Germany passes lightly over 
these questions of guilt. It all happened so long ago ; let 
bygones be bygones ; they have suffered enough ; Allied 
military justice was unjust ; how can we raise an army now 
if the “ honour ” of old soldiers is attacked ? In truth the 
Federal Government cannot very well be expected to 
enforce the sentences of Soviet courts as if they were its 
own. It must do nothing, or hold new trials. It is obvious 
which is the easier decision, and which way things are 
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going. But if there are to be no trials and no sentences, 
then there can also be no discrimination, and all returned 
men will have an equal claim on the help and bounty of 
the State. 

This not only discredits the generous system of help 
to returning prisoners, but it does no credit to the young 
West German State. The moral position of the new Ger- 
man forces cannot be built on letting bygones be bygones. 
Some Germans see this and feel deep concern. A Frankfurt 
newspaper this week rightly condemned the notion of 
“collective innocence” as severely as that of collective 
guilt. Its misgivings do more for the German name than 
the efforts of the senior naval officer in the new Ministry 
of Defence, addressing recruits at Wilhelmshaven, to white- 
wash the honour of Admirals Raeder and D6nitz. 


Spring Term Ahead 


HE House of Commons which reassembles on Tuesday 
L will present a strikingly different appearance from the 
one that foregathered twelve months ago. The old men have 
gone, or been tumbled, into obscurity, and now the new 
men begin shaping the new era. Sir Anthony Eden after 
his uncomfortable Christmas holiday, has the advantage that 
he has now picked his team ; the new term will put it to the 
test. Mr Gaitskell is still a stage behind. He will have 
to accept whichever deputy leader his followers elect— 
almost certainly Mr Griffiths, even though Mr Bevan is now 
likely to stand—but he has one immediate set of decisions 
tc make himself. Following Lord Attlee’s useful precedent, 
Mr Gaitskell will be able to pick a Shadow Government: a 
shadow, that is, for each individual Minister. This will be 
his chance of showing both party and public that his sole 
yardstick is intelligence and ability. The public will look 
for sense as well as noise from the Opposition front bench. 

Of the reshuffled Ministers, no one faces a stiffer test than 
Mr Butler. It will not be possible for some time to judge 
how he is handling the job (if the job really exists) of chief 
Tory planner, but he must expect to be assessed much more 
quickly in his capacity as Leader of the House. Assuming 
that Labour still presses for a debate on the tanks muddle 
next Tuesday, the term will get off to a boisterous start and 
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thereafter Labour is likely to give Mr Butler little help in 
piloting through the Government’s heavy programme, which 
has been severely dislocated by his own last Budget. Still 
in the Commons machine are such complex and controver- 
sial Bills as Clean Air, Housing Subsidies, Teachers’ Super- 
annuation, Road Traffic and Transport Disposal. The very 
involved Copyright Bill has not yet arrived from the Lords ; 
the Monopolies Bill has not even been published, although 
it should appear in the next few weeks ; the Government is 
pledged to a debate on hanging ; the annual estimates of 
expenditure will have to be presented soon ; and then comes 
the great time-absorber, the Budget. Before the summer 
recess the Government ought also to be pressed to say what 
action it intends to take after the forthcoming reports on the 
health service and on divorce, about local government 
reform and about private rents. MPs face a busy time, 
but with fresh minds at work, if they behave sensibly (which 
does not necessarily mean tepidly, but also does not mean 
purely tactically) they could make it interesting. That would 


benefit not only themselves but also the institution of 
Parliament. 


Cheaper Food 


AVE the credit squeeze and the disinflationary policy 
H inaugurated in Mr Butler’s autumn budget now 
reached the grocery counter? The reductions recently 
announced in the retail prices of tea, eggs, bacon, pork and 
some other meat have come at a time when retailers are at 
last reporting that there seems to be a little less money 
about. But too much trust should not be placed in what 
may be mainly a seasonal dip. Some consumer resistance 
is usual for six or eight weeks after Christmas, when house- 
wives tend to be short of money ; and in a free market prices 
are again sensitive to variations in supply and demand. Tea 
prices, for example, have fallen principally because pro- 
duction increased last year. Bacon prices have come down 
because they went up too far in the last stage but one of the 
pig cycle. Eggs are cheaper because the hens are busier. 
Meat is cheaper because this is the season for imports from 
Argentina. But food prices generally are still much higher 
than they were a year ago. Between November, 1954 and 
November, 1955, they rose by 10 per cent. 

During this time world prices remained fairly stable, and 
Britain has its own private reasons for dearer food. The 
final removal of rationing in the summer of 1954 was only 
one of these reasons. It certainly played its part in the rise 
of meat and bacon prices, but so did the big increase in 
demand that followed, especially as that demand has been 
largely concentrated on the better cuts. Fruit and vegetables 
were responsible for an even bigger price rise ; they went up 
by 18 per cent in the twelve months to last October. 
Potatoes were scarce because of the dry weather and the rise 
in their price has only now been stopped because the 
Ministry is at last allowing some marginal imports from the 
continent ; other prices were kept up by the tariff that 
protects British fruit and vegetables. And almost all prices 
have been affected by higher wages and distribution costs ; 
these are likely to go on rising until there is some substance 
in disinflation, as distinct from the shadow of it which some 
people think—or hope—is now just beginning to appear. 
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Jipijapa and Montecristi in Ecuador are the 


towns properly associated with the finest and 
genuine ‘Panama’ hats—so called because they 
were first made known in Europe and the U.S.A. | 
by traders in Panama. The best hats are those 
made from the straw or fibre obtained from the 
Toquilla palm that grows in Ecuador. 

The making of these famous and sometimes 
costly hats is Ecuador’s oldest industry and the 
great skill required is traditionally exercised by 
women. Today, few people would spend £200 
on a hat but, despite competition from machine- 
made products, ‘Jipijapas’ and ‘ Montecristis’” 
continue to reach discerning buyers through the 
port of Guayaquil, where a branch of the Bank 
of London and South America has long been 
established. 

From Guayaquil, and from the Bank’s 
other branches in South and Central America, 
our Head Office receives regular reports on 
local produce markets, trading regulations and 
general economic conditions. The contents of 
these reports are published in our Fortnightly 
Review, distributed to the Bank’s customers and 


correspondents on both sides of the Atlantic. 


BANK OF LONDON 
& SOUTH AMERICA LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE : 6, 7 AND 8 TOKENHOUSE YARD, 
LONDON, E.C.2 


MANCHESTER : 36 CHARLOTTE STREET 
BRADFORD: 55 WELL STREET 
CONTINENTAL REPRESENTATIVE’S OFFICE. TALACKER 35, ZURICH 
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F your floor is covered by lino, your floor is 

| covered by jute. That’s jute on the back. If 

you have a carpet that covers the lino that covers 

the floor—more jute, on the back of that. In needle- 
felt and underfelt there’s jute as well. 

And that’s just like jute. It is everywhere yet 
rarely seen. Call it hessian, call it scrim; still it’s 
jute. String, rope, sacks. The lining of your shoes 
and the stiffening in your jackets. All these are jute. 

Ubiquitous jute! How vital and how overlooked, 
how tough and how modest. Day in, day out, the 
whole world over, jute is hard at work. 


JUTI 


INpustRIES LTD 
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— makers of bags and sacks; twines, cords and ropes; jute carpets 
and furnishing fabrics; yarn for carpets, cloth for backing linoleum, 
for tarpauling, roofing felt, damp-courses and plasterers’ scrim; 
cotton belting and webbing. 


There may be an application of jute to your business. Why not write to us:— 
JUTE INDUSTRIES LIMITED - MEADOW PLACE BUILDINGS - DUNDEE 
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PATHFINDER 


for Magnifier, Moti 


Drive the brilliant Riley Pathfinder and... almost at once... you are aware 
of remarkable road-holding qualities; stability with surging power. 

Fast cruising in luxurious comfort; fast cornering in perfect safety; fast 
climbing with ample power in reserve. 

The traditional Riley virtues are all there with a plus. This masterpiece of 
engineering combines with other exclusive Riley features to emphasize the 
Riley reputation for Magnificent Motoring. 





Vhlling Co dure - wondeyul le own 


Here is a car far ahead of its price-class for brilliant performance, 
distinguished appearance and spacious luxury. 
Compare what the Pathfinder offers and compare the price, 


£375 plus £438.17.0 P.T. 


RILEY MOTORS LIMITED, Sales Division, COWLEY, OXFORD 
London Showrooms: RILEY CARS, 55-56, Pall Mall, S.W.1 Overseas Business: Nuffield Exports Ltd., Oxford and 41 Piccadilly, London, W.1 
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Miscarriage of Justice 


AITH in the superiority of British justice has been given 
FE a nasty knock by the case of the three “ pardoned ” 
men. Sentenced in 1954 to long terms of imprisonment 
for attacking a policeman, they have now been declared 
innocent of this crime, but not until they had served two 
years, not until large sums of money had been spent on 
their case by friends and relatives, not until two prisoners 
had confessed to the crime and not until a special Home 
Office inquiry had set aside the verdict of the trial jury. 

It is this last aspect of the affair that is the most dis- 
turbing. The Home Secretary will be pressed in Parlia- 
ment to increase the ex gratia payments that are being 
made to the men (£300 apiece to two of them and £400 
to the third). He may then explain how the amount of 
such payments is arrived at and whether previous criminal 
records are taken into account (which they should not be). 
But he ought to be even more strongly pressed to give 
a full explanation of how the injustice occurred at all. The 
prosecution’s case was held to be so conclusive that it con- 
vinced both a jury and the Court of Criminal Appeal ; but 
it appears to have rested mainly on the injured policeman’s 
identification of the accused men, which is now shown to 
have been mistaken. A recent book on criminal trials by 
Dr Glanville Williams, reviewed in these pages last week, 
shows how unreliable such identifications can be and to 
what injustices they have led. This new injustice confirms 
suspicions that the police are not always as careful as they 
should be in collecting evidence—that for them obtaining 
a conviction of a man on their files who they honestly 
think has committed a particular crime may sometimes be 
more important than making quite sure that justice is done. 

But if faith in trial by jury has been shaken by this 
case, how much more must have been faith in hanging. 
If that policeman had died in 1954, three innocent men 
would have been executed ; people convicted of killing 
policemen are not reprieved. Yet a few years ago a member 
who later became Home Secretary was firmly maintaining 
in the House of Commons that an error in murder cases 
could not occur. This case, coming so soon after that of 
Evans, should shake Lord Kilmuir’s confidence. 


Gatt in a Cold Climate 


HE round of tariff bargaining which 26 of the 35 
members of Gatt embarked on at Geneva last Wednes- 
day is unlikely to produce a major reduction of tariff 
barriers ; but the conference is nonetheless important, if 
only for its symbolic value. However modest the tariff 
cuts that are finally worked out, it does mean that the 
impetus has been maintained in the direction of freeing 
international trade. The Gatt meeting takes place at a 
moment when progress in lifting import restrictions and 
currency controls has come almost to a standstill. It is all 
the more necessary, therefore, to keep things moving in the 
field of tariffs. 
Nobody entertains more than modest expectations of the 
outcome of this fourth round of Gatt tariff talks. Substan- 
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tial reductions in tariffs were achieved at the earlier con- 
ferences at Geneva in 1947, Annecy in 1949, and Torquay 
in the winter of 1950. But the further the process has 
gone the more painful and difficult it has become to 
negotiate new concessions. Moreover, as more and more 
countries rid themselves of the protection afforded by 
quantitative restrictions and exchange controls, the cost of 
new tariff reductions becomes more real. In any case the 
American position, because of the limited authority granted 
by Congress to the President last year under the Trade 
Agreements Extension Act, ensures that only a thin slice, 
at most, will be shaved off existing tariff levels over a 
moderate range of goods. Of the 934 products on which 
the Americans are willing to make concessions, the maxi- 
mum reduction possible on the majority of items in the 
list is only 5 per cent. 

In the opening speeches at the conference, the United 
Kingdom made it clear that it welcomed the opportunity 
of new tariff negotiations. The contents of the British 
“ offer list” are a secret ; but,-in view of the limited scope 
of the present negotiations, it does not seem likely that any 
sector of industry or agriculture will be faced with unplea- 
Sant surprises, particularly since the Board of Trade has 
prepared the ground in innumerable consultations with the 
interests concerned. 


Roman Race Against the Clock 


IGNOR SEGNI, the Italian Prime Minister, watched the 
S approach of midnight one night last week with the 
anxiety of Cinderella’s godmother. The reason was a 
frantic last-minute scramble to reach agreement on civil 
service reforms before the power to introduce reforms by 
decree, delegated by parliament to the Scelba government a 
year ago, expired. The government had to submit its 
proposals to a commission of parliamentarians and trade 
unionists. In theory a purely consultative body, this came 
tu be dominated by the trade unionists, who managed to 
turn it into a powerful pressure group for the state 
employees. 

The reforms deal with a whole range of civil service 
problems, including ticklish questions of status which 
among certain groups, particularly the school teachers, 


arouse much heartburning. But scales of pay were the | 


crux. The government was prepared to increase these by 
about £120 million all told. But its generosity was 
tempered by the knowledge that it must somehow foot the 
bill; the trade union representatives, especially those 
belonging to the Communist-dominated ‘CGIL, with no 
such inhibitions about solvency, pressed persistently for 
more. In the end, a compromise was reached and Signor 
Segni went home with twenty minutes to spare. 

If he had failed the whole body of civil service reforms 
would have been thrown back into the parliamentary 
melting pot and the government might have been 
endangered. But his victory was not complete. Some 
reforms affecting certain groups of state employees, in par- 
ticular the teachers, who are feeling their oats like their 
colleagues in Britain, and the Communist-dominated railway 
and postal workers, have been held over and may leave a 
trail of havoc as they pass through parliament later. More- 
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ever, the premier’s victory has a Pyrrhic flavour. Once again 
he has been helped over a difficult hurdle by the Nenni 
Socialists who appear to have persuaded their Communist 
comrades in the CGIL to moderate their appetites. 

In the eyes of many right-wing Christian Democrats like 
Signor Scelba, this will just be one more nail in Signor 
Segni’s~coffin. The critics attack him for leaning too far 
leftward—a leaning for which they are largely to blame ; 
on several important parliamentary occasions the defection 
of many of the right-wing of his party has forced Signor 
Segni to rely on the votes of the extreme left, who are 
content. to keep him in office because the right-wing 
alternative would be much more unpalatable. This in- 
creasing reliance on Signor Nenni has obvious dangers, but 
while his own right wing is out for his blood, it is hard to 
see how Signor Segni is to shake himself free. 


Stitch in Time for Somaliland ? 


T is not often that the Colonial Office has the chance to 
I discuss a request for self-government as calmly and 
dispassionately as it had with the Somali delegation in 
London last week. So far the Somalis’ ambitions have not 
ripened into agitation or violence, and the issue has not 
been complicated either by Communist activity, as in British 
Guiana, or, as in Cyprus, by Britain’s strategic interests in 
the area, which remains a backwater so long as Cyprus and 
the Northern Tier alliance can be held. Mr Lennox-Boyd 
must have been impressed with the moderation of the 
Somalis, who want two things. First, they want the 
problem of the Haud and Reserved Areas—a vast stretch 


ETHIOPIA‘ 
/ HAUD AND 
/ RESERVED AREA 


of grazing land which Britain handed over to Ethiopian 
administration last year in accordance with the promise 
made in the 1897 Anglo-Ethiopian treaty—to go to the 
International Court. Second, they want self-government 
not too long after their brother Somalis in the United 
Nations trust territory of Somalia (the former Italian colony) 
receive theirs in 1960. 

By refusing to assist the territorial question to be taken 
to the International Court the British Government may be 
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storing up trouble. True, the Ethiopians are not likely 
to accept the Court’s jurisdiction. Even if they did, the 
judges would almost certainly feel bound to uphold the 
Anglo-Ethiopian treaty against the earlier agreements with 
the Somali tribes, which have little force in international 
law because the tribes were not sovereign when they were 
made. But the Somalis, in whose eyes this looks like 
a legal quibble, desire at least to be satisfied that their 
protecting power is doing its best for them. Mr Lennox- 
Boyd expressed the Government’s regret last year at being 
constrained by its interpretation of international law into 
handing over the Haud and Reserved Areas. The impres- 
sion of sympathy created in Somali minds by the Colonial 
Office statement this week would be strengthened if the 
Government allowed them to take their claim to a hearing 
if they can get one. 

This would help Mr Mariano, the Somalis’ chief spokes- 
man, to restrain the hotheads in the Protectorate, and 
would give the Government more time to prepare the region 
for ruling itself ; Somalis as yet occupy only a quarter of 
the junior posts in the administration, and there is barely 
a handful at the senior level. Many more will have to 
be brought over to Britain for training if Egypt, which is 
taking a suspicious interest in the area, is not to gain undue 
influence by welcoming them herself. The danger is that 
the moderate men may lose control of the independence 
movement to those who prefer to take to the hills with 
their rifles. 


Bruised Pioneers 


T will be a pity if the resignations of Mr Aidan Crawley 
ta Mr Richard Goold-Adams from the Independent 
Television News Company lead anybody to suppose that the 
new order in the presentation of news on television has been 
a failure. In fact, under the spur of competition, there has 
been a marked improvement since the monopoly in broad- 
casting was broken. Most of this improvement has taken 
place on the BBC, largely because it has had more money to 
spend than its rival. To cite only two recent examples: 
the televised interview last Monday with the battling 
butcher of Smithfield was the sort of subject that the BBC 
would have regarded as far too hot to handle in its mono- 
polistic days ; and the commentators on the BBC’s weekly 
news magazine programme “ Panorama ” have been allowed 
much more scope to be controversial. Among the most 
successful of the BBC’s recent recruits has been the former 
Labour MP, Mr Woodrow Wyatt ; the proper future road 
for television in public affairs lies in the development of 
many more independent, controversial and outspoken 
“ special correspondents ” of this kind. 

The BBC has had this access of courage partly because 
the very existence of the alternative programme has con- 
vinced it that all the political hatchet-men in Britain are no 
longer watching its screén, eager to accuse it of being “ un- 
fair,” but also partly because its journalistic sense has been 
Sharpened against the grindstone of ITN competition. 
Meanwhile, the editors of the ITN have been rubbed against 
a different grindstone: against the professional showmen on 
their own board—including, unfortunately, some showmen 
who believe that television news should not only be pungent, 
but also cheap and relayed outside peak hours. Mr Crawley 
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** Perhaps 
Northern Ireland is 
your answer too” 


—Says LORD CHANDOS 
Chairman of British Thomson-Houston Co. Ltd. 


You will realise that when a very large company like British 
Thomson-Houston decides to commit its whole production of large 
turbines—a key product—to an £8,000,000 plant in Northern Ire- 
land, it is passing an emphatic vote of confidence in what that pro- 
vince has to offer. The problem that led to our move is a common 


one: it may be yours and our experience may appeal to you. 


Like the 100 firms of every size and sort who have put down new 
plants there since the war, we needed labour and space. It was 
difficult to find all we needed in Great Britain, but easy in Northern 
Ireland. There in my judgment ts the best opening for growth in the United 


hingdom today 


We have found labour plentiful, keen and eminently “trainable”’. 
We had plenty of good sites to consider, and factories are made to 
measure or off-the-peg.: At a time when industrial capital is hard to 
come by there are generous capital grants for new projects, and every 
kind of facility. Official doors are wide open and there is a genuine 


welcome for the newcomer. 


We have in.fact found what we sought, and it is working out as we 


hoped and expected. 


I doubt whether many British industrialists quite grasp what Northern 
Ireland is offering. A list of some of its advantages is shown,here. The 
recently-formed Northern Ireland Development Council, a Government- 
appointed body of which I am Chairman, has prepared a practical 
Memorandum of the facts a businessman wants to know. Ask for it in 
strict confidence from the Council.* Read it: then if asa Managing 
Director you want to go further, write to me* and I will send my 
personal representative to see you. First study the Memorandum, then 


. 


write to LORD CHANDOS 


Northern Ireland Development Council 


13E Lower Regent St., London, SW1 | Belfast. 


% 07 if you prefer, write to the 


Ministry of Commerce, Dept E, 


‘ 
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NORTHERN IRELAND 
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Plentiful labour supply. 

Possibility of multiple shifts. 

Little absenteeism: low labour turn- 
over. 

High output per man. 

25% capital grant for plant, 
machinery and new buildings. 
Grants toward transfer of machin- 
ery to Northern Ireland. 
Government factories to meet your 
needs on rental or repayment. 
Grants for training and services. 
Rates exemptionand concessionrents. 
Coal rebate. a 

Housing priorities. 

Active help by Government depart - 
ments. 
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WROUGHT TITANIUM 


can you use it? 
British Industry now has at its service 
: a new wrought metal—titanium. 

Years of pioneer research and the development of 
special extraction and melting techniques by I.C.I. have 
heralded its debut in Britain. Now it is ready 
to revolutionise progress in our aircraft industry 


and in other engineering fields. 


can you afford not to use it? 


Titanium is only half the weight of steel. Alloys (I.C.I. is now producing a steadily 
widening range) can be made which, besides being phenomenally resistant to most forms 
of corrosion, are as strong as many high-tensile steels. 

Already, I.C.I. titanium and titanium alloys are available in sheet, strip, rod, tube, 
wire, plate and forging stock. I.C.I. will be pleased to advise on the known and potest 
applications of this new and outstanding material. 


IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES LIMITED, LONDON, S.W.1. 








| 
| 
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has now resigned because he feels that he cannot work under 
the control of “ representatives of contractors who differ so 
widely in their outlook towards television ” ; he believes that 
“at least until the main contractors are thoroughly estab- 
lished” the news company should be taken over by the 
Independent Television Authority itself. 

This sets a real dilemma. To hand control of the news 
company over to the ITA, which might well tend to be as 
careful to avoid “risky” ventures as the BBC was in its 
monopolistic days, might destroy part of the present 
dynamic towards improvement ; not to do so might involve 
the risk that no first-class journalist will be willing to place 
himself in the impossible personal position from which Mr 
Crawley has now resigned. Perhaps the real solution is 
shown by Mr Crawley’s plea that the news company should 
get more direct shelter from the ITA “at least until the 
main contractors are thoroughly established.” There may 
be a case for temporary “ infant industry ” protection against 
short-sighted commercialism of this new art of interpretative 
television news. But it should be temporary protection only. 
Although these last few months have obviously been a bruis- 
ing period for anybody within the ITN, they have been a 
most heartening period for any of its and its rival’s customers 
with an interest in public affairs. 


A Bacon Tariff ? 


T now unfortunately seems clear that the Government 

wants to impose a 10 per cent tariff on Danish bacon 
to operate from next September—the date when the 
Ministry of Agriculture will cease to import Danish bacon 
on its own account. Under present arrangements, the 
Ministry is able to make a profit of about 10 per cent 
on its sales of Danish bacon. In the absence of the pro- 
posed tariff, it is probable that the restoration of private 
trading would cause a fall in Danish bacon prices in British 
shops, with a consequent increase in the British taxpayer’s 
already heavy liabilities for supporting the home pig 
industry. 

This is the justification for introducing a modest-sized 
tariff. Its danger is that it may prove the starting-point for 
the much stronger protectionist measures for which British 
pig producers are already clamouring. Once a tariff is 
introduced, there will be pressure to raise it every time that 
British costs of production increase. There will also be 
pressure to return to the prewar policy of controlling 
imports, by quantitative restrictions, to the point where 
British bacon commands a higher price—thus relieving the 
taxpayer at the expense of the consumer. 

It is these possibilities—rather than the idea of a 10 per 
cent tariff in itself—which alarm the Danes, and they have 
a right to be reassured. They have built up a highly 
efficient pig industry, uniquely geared to the needs of the 
British market ; and nearly all the money they earn from 
their bacon exports is used to buy imports from Britain 
in return. It would be the most expensive folly to curtail 
a cheap and efficient source of supply in favour of a dear 
and inefficient one. Danish producers should at least be 
assured that no further or greater restrictions will be 
placed upon them than that now proposed. In this respect 
their interests are identical with those of British consumers. 


A Bomb Has Dropped 


HE public has grown used to—without fully compre- 
hending—estimates of the damage and radiation 
hazards that hydrogen bomb warfare would bring to this 
country. The new Home Office manual for civil defence,* 
re-written in the searing light of the American hydrogen 
tests at Bikini, makes the estimates official. It also outlines 
a new, and purposeful, task for Britain’s disheartened civil 
defence services. 

If a 10 megaton bomb—the explosive equivalent of 10 
million tons of TNT and no longer big by modern stan- 
dards—were dropped on Central London: — 

(1) The fireball of the bomb would measure four miles 
across, and everything within four miles of the centre of 
the fireball would be totally destroyed, much of it turned 
into dust and vapour and sucked up in the mushrooming 
cloud. 

(2) The greater part of the County of London would be 
damaged beyond repair. 

(3) The heat of the explosion would start a ring of fires 
that might extend for ten miles, right into the suburbs. 

(4) People 16 miles away could be blistered by the heat 
and the buildings round them severely damaged by blast. 

(5) Windows would be broken and tiles shaken in Kenley 
and Uxbridge, 24 miles from the centre of the explosion. 

The radio-active dust sucked up in the blast and the fireball 
would, however, float for 200 miles or more downwind 
far beyond sight or sound of the explosion, falling all the 
while and poisoning everything that it touched. Con- 
tamination from a bomb on Liverpool could almost reach 


* Nuclear Weapons. HMSO. 2s. 6d. =— 
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the Thames estuary. This is the new challenge to civil 
defence, to watch for such contamination when there is no 
other visible or tangible sign of danger, and to warn people 
of it. The Government hopes to set up a network of 
detecting posts manned by the Royal Observer Corps. 

This contamination also raises a broader problem, outside 
the scope of a training manual, but still within the province 
of civil defence. Most radiation dies in a short time and 
protection is a matter of waiting indoors, of wearing gloves 
and protective clothing, and of washing streets. But a 
great deal of the fall-out is going to come down in open 
country. The manual refers to the contamination of water 
reservoirs, and of standing crops. Does this mean that the 
vaunted role of British agriculture in wartime has gone up 
in the dust of the cities ? For not all radiation dies so 
quickly that crops and land and the animals that feed on 
them escape with only temporary contamination. In a war 
it would be unwise for Britain to rely too heavily on home- 
produced food. 


Dr Agung Goes Home 


HE recall of the Indonesian delegation from Geneva to 

Jakarta does not mean that its talks with the Dutch 
will never be resumed ; but the suspension may well outlast 
the remaining weeks of the present caretaker Indonesian 
government. The Foreign Minister, Dr Gde Agung, has 
been brought back because of political pressure at home. 

Two of the government parties, the minority Moslem 
group known as PSII and the powerful Nahdatul Ulama, 
a fortnight ago sent a joint memorandum to the Prime 
Minister, Dr Harahap, calling on him to break off the talks. 
A few days later, the Nahdatul Ulama dissociated itself from 
the PSII ; last Friday, after a showdown between the leaders 
of the two parties, the Nahdatul Ulama issued a statement 
opposing the signature of any agreement in Geneva, but 
no longer asking that the talks be broken off. In the present 
atmosphere of confusion and intrigue, this was a distinction 
without a difference, and Dr Harahap evidently did not 
feel able to pursue the negotiations. 

On the Indonesian side, the suspension reflected dissatis- 
faction at Dutch reluctance to accept an apparently in- 
nocuous Indonesian formula providing for a resumption of 
discussions on unspecified aspects of the West New Guinea 
problem, while allowing both sides to reserve in advance 
their positions as to the sovereignty of this contested terri- 
tory. On the Dutch side, it was felt that acceptance of even 
so mild a formula might prejudice their case in the eyes 
of world opinion, and that the Indonesians would use it 
to argue that the Dutch recognised the existence of an 
Indonesian claim to West New Guinea. 

When the talks were suspended, good progress had been 
made on the economic items of the agenda and the main 
point left unsolved was that of arbitration on commercial 
disputes between the Dutch and the Indonesians. It seems 
likely that the Dutch were not too disappointed by the 
suspension, on the ground that any agreement entered into 
by the caretaker government might be disavowed by its 
successor. If the talks are resumed after Indonesia’s first 
elected administration comes to power, any resulting agree- 
ment should have greater chances of permanency. 
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Polish Candour 


OLLOWING in the footsteps of the Soviet Union, the 
East European countries are about to reveal their plans 
for the next five years. In the meantime they are busy 
reviewing the recent past to draw from it lessons for the 
future. Mr H. Minc, the Polish vice-premier and chief 
planner, has just done so in striking fashion, drawing no 
veil over the seamy side of the picture. On the asset side 
he mentioned the rapid expansion of heavy industry, the 
growth of industrial production by 181 per cent during the 
Six-Year Plan (1950-55). But he admitted a complete 
failure of the attempt to expand agricultural production, 
which is only eight per cent higher than before the war. 
As a result, real wages could be raised by only a quarter, 
instead of the scheduled increase of 40 per cent. 


Mr Minc is explicit about the causes of these short- 
comings. The Polish planners were over-optimistic, he 
says, in their appraisal of the rural problem and, in par- 
ticular, of the scope for collectivisation with the available 
supply of machinery. At the same time they failed to lay 
enough stress on “ material incentives” either in town or 
in the countryside. These are fashionable arguments, but 
the Polish vice-premier was breaking new ground in his 
emphasis on the burden of defence: “Between 1951 and 
1953 we had to make a gigantic effort to modernise the 


British Railways 


Mr Robert Stephenson, in his capacity of Chairman of 
the Institution of Civil Engineers, has delivered an 
address on railways, which is exceedingly interesting. . . . 
Since the first line was opened between Liverpoo! and 
Manchester only 27 years have elapsed, and already . . . 
we have completed railways to the extent of 8,054 miles, 
exceeding in length the ten chief rivers of Europe. The 
work has cost £286,000,000: tunnels penetrating the 
crust of the globe to the length of 50 miles have been 
made. . . . On our lines 80,000,000 of trains run annually ; 
the rolling stock consists of 5,000 engines and 150,000 
vehicles. The engines in a straight line would reach 
from London to Chatham ; the vehicles from London to 
Aberdeen, The engines consume annually 2,000,000 tons 
of coals, half the consumption of London.. . 
The railway companies employ 90,400 officers and 
men ; in 1854 they carried 111,000,000 passengers, each 
passenger travelling on an average 12 miles. This is a 
brief epitome of the work continually done on the rails 
after the great work of making them is completed. The 
original labour . . . is the parent of continual and extend- 
ing labour and increasing wealth. To keep the lines now 
made in working order 20,000 tons of iron must be 
annually replaced, and 300,000 trees are annually required 
to make good 26,000,000 sleepers which annually perish. 
.. - The bulk of these sleepers are imported ; the bulk of 
all the timber used in this vast construction is imported ; 
and railways have contributed to our commerce, .. . 
If their cost have been enormous, it has not been fruitless. 
The receipts of the whole in 1854 amounted to 


£20,215,000 ; and on every line the receipts have been of 
continuous growth. - 


The Economist 


January 19, 1856 
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equipment of our army and build our own defence indus- 
try.” He admits that the cost of tanks (which began to 
be produced in 1952), jets, or radar equipment cannot be 
measured in money alone ; it is a drain on skilled manpower, 
enough to force a revision of other plans. 


For tomorrow Mr Minc prescribes more caution in the 
countryside, more flexibility, and greater incentives through- 
out the economy. He pins great hopes on the concentra- 
tion of investment on fewer projects and on a fuller use 
of existing capacity. But he draws no idyllic picture of the 
near future. Poland will not “reach Socialism” in the 
next five years. The real class struggle in the countryside 
still lies ahead and “ the tasks will have to be carried out 
in an extremely complicated international situation.” 


Formosan Antics 


ENERAL CHIANG KAI-SHEK’S New Year resolution to 
make Formosa more popular with the free world has 

got off to a bad start. His foreign ministry announced last 
week that Nationalist Chinese embassies and legations in 
friendly countries were to be expanded, and that “ better 
presentation ” of Formosa’s point of view was to be sought 
by improving its public relations abroad. Almost simul- 
taneously the Colonial Office revealed that the Nationalist 
authorities had refused to hand over the man who fled to 
Formosa from Hongkong last year when suspicion fell on 
him of sabotaging the Indian airliner that blew up on its 
way to the Bandoeng conference. Formosa has no extra- 
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dition treaty with Britain because Britain does not recognise 
the Taipeh government. But the Nationalists could have 
co-operated if they had chosen, and would have helped to 
clear themselves of complicity in an atrocious crime. 

A Nationalist gunboat has since made another attempt 
to stop a British freighter from entering a mainland port, 
and a Royal Naval frigate has intervened to provide a safe 
escort. These continual irritants to trade which almost 
everyone in the free world accepts as legitimate are as 
damaging to Chiang’s ambition to make friends in the 
world as was his attempt to block the admission of new 
members to the United Nations. 

The regimes in Formosa, Indo-China and Korea are at 
once a liability and an asset to the West, which has in 
Chiang, Rhee and Diem a trio of allies who are at once 


intractable and uncomfortably pugnacious. To disown . 


them would amount to handing over the region to the 
Communists. This is no reason for muffling criticism of 
the things they do. The Nationalists claim to be a govern- 
ment ; they ought to observe the standards of international 
behaviour, and the Americans, who recognise them as the 
representatives of China, might reasonably join in requiring 
such observance from them. It could be made plain, too, 
that Chiang’s chances of return to the mainland have faded 
to a degree which makes his interference with the China 
trade pointless. This will become even more urgent if 
President Eisenhower agrees to relax the embargo on 
strategic goods when he sees Sir Anthony Eden in Wash- 
ington. It cannot be impossible to devise ways of ensuring 
that support and protection of Chiang stop short of an 
open licence for folly. 


markets, their contribution to our total 
supplies must be relatively small. Inci- 
dentally, there has been a great increase 
in the amount of fish landed at our fish- 
ing ports from German trawlers. To 
suggest, as the title of your note does, 
that cod “is on the way,” because the 
ban on Icelandic landings may end, is 
really rather absurd considering that it 
has been impossible for many years to 


“Cod on the Way?” 


Sir—It is discouraging, when an indus- 
try has done as much as we have to settle 
an international dispute, to have motives 
so completely misrepresented as they 
were in your editorial note of January 
14th. We, in consultation with the 
Government, have made a final effort to 
settle the Anglo-Icelandic fisheries dis- 
pute. We have not, as your article says, 
capitulated to the Icelanders because (a) 
we may have been “impressed” with 
the boxed fish they landed in this 
country recently, and because (6) we 
were “under heavy pressure from the 
British Government to bring the dispute 
to an end.” 

In the first place we were not in the 
slightest impressed by the Icelandic 
boxed fish. The Newcastle dealers who 
imported it said the fish was poor and 
“not high enough quality for Britain.” 
They discontinued importing it after the 
first consignment. (This was reported 
in the national press at the time.) Only 
in special circumstances will boxed fish 
be in as good condition as fish landed 
from our own trawlers. 





In the second place, proposals for 
ending the dispute were made by an 
OEEC group in Paris and were passed 
on to us for study. The British Govern- 
ment, like ourselves, wanted this dispute 
settled, but did not ask us to accept the 
Icelanders’ case. In fact, in a number 
of memoranda to the Council of Europe 
and other bodies, the British Govern- 
ment firmly supported the justice of the 
British fishing industry’s case. Never- 
theless, it was obvious for some time that 
concessions would have to be made if the 
dispute was to be settled. We have 
made those concessions in a friendly way 
and we hope the Icelanders will accept 
them in the spirit in which they were 
made. 

The article goes on to suggest that the 
Icelandic dispute has resulted in dearer 
and less fish. This is simply not so. 
Dockside prices of fish have risen by 
only 6 per cent since 1951—the year 
before the Icelandic dispute began— 
and, unlike other foods, fish did not 
increase in price last year. Furthermore, 
the Icelanders since the war have never 
landed more than 5 per cent of our fish 
supplies and, were they to return to our 


sell all the very large quantities of cod 
brought back by British trawlers. Last 
year, 6 per cent of the fish landed, most 
of which was cod, was unsold and was 
used for fish meal.—Yours faithfully, 
J. Crorr Baker, 
President 
British Trawlers’ Federation, Grimsby 


The Rolls-Royce Strike 


Smr—Mr Boyd’s letter in your issue of 
January 14th on the Rolls-Royce strike 
is strangely silent on one point. As it 
is the one point which really matters it 
is even stranger that a responsible trade 
unionist should ignore it—as it was 
ignored by the trade unions throughout 
the dispute. It is this. 

Both employers and unions are parties 
to an agreement signed in 1922 and 
revised only last year which quite clearly 
states that if workers and management 
are in dispute certain steps shall be 
taken. Very briefly they allow for a 
conference at the works concerned, after 
which, if there is no agreement, a local 
conference shall be held at which local 
representatives of both the employers 
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and unions are present. If there is no 
agreement at local conference, then the 
dispute is taken to a central conference 
held every month at York at which both 
employers and unions are represented at 
national level. The agreement says: 
“ Unul the procedure provided above has 
been carried through, there shall be no 
stoppage of work either of a partial or 
a general character.” 

In the case of the Rolls-Royce dispute 
this procedure was never even started, 
let alone finished. So far there has been 
no public attempt by a responsible union 
official to explain this strange lapse.— 
Yours faithfully, HuGco O’HEAR 
London, S.W.1 


Mr Diem and Democracy 


Sirn—The article in The Economist of 
December 24th ignores the inalienable 
right of all Catholics to say to Rome 
what they think about administrative 
decisions made there, provided that they 
are willing to accept the ultimate 
decision of the Holy See. It is by 
exercising this right that they show their 
“freedom as a child of God” and their 
loyalty to their Mother, the Church. 
What the President thinks of the new 
Bishop of Saigon, only he and the 
Vatican knows, and none other. All the 
world has noted, however, that before 
his consecration the Bishop published 
in the semi-official Viet Nam Press 
bulletin a message expressing his respect 
and loyalty to the President. It is also 
a matter of record that the Bishop was 
officially received by the President in a 
private audience 

Moreover, Msgr. Hien was consecrated 
on November 30th by the President's 
own brother, the Bishop of Vinh Long, 
whom The Economist, without the 
least proof, accused of working against 
the nomination of Msgr. Hien in Rome. 
The President was personally repre- 
sented at this consecration by the 
Governor of South Vietnam. As for the 
invitations to the consecration, the 
Ambassador of the United Kingdom to 
Vietnam knows that no invitations were 
intercepted, a fortiori the invitations 
addressed to the Diplomatic Corps. 

We hope that this clarification is 
sufficient to destroy the legend of the 
imaginary conflict between President 
Diem and the Vatican. The recognition 
of the Diem government by the Vatican, 
December 7th, right at the time of the 
mythical dispute, is ample evidence to 
establish the falsity of the charge.— 
Yours faithfully, TRAN Nococ LIEN, 

Press and Information Officer 
Presidency of the Republic of Vietnam 


Special! Allowances for 
Teachers 


Sir—I wonder if you can explain more 
fully your statement (p. 1168): “One 
obvious remedy for this is to increase 
the emoluments of the best teachers in 
grammar schools”? What do you 
mean by “best”? The teachers in 
sixth forms may be there because of age, 
or experience, or because they have the 
Head’s ear, or because of the policy of 


their head of subject. The teachers with 
the best degrees, on the other hand, 
may not be in the sixth forms, and even 
if they are, may not be able to impart 
their knowledge to others. 

The scheme of allowances for 
advanced work set up early last year 
has done little or nothing to alleviate the 
shortage of scientists in schools—the 
reason for which it was set up—but has 
caused dissension in staff rooms and has 
added to the bitterness over pensions. 
It has placed an unenviable burden on 
Heads, as they have been thrown right 
into the middle of the salary arena. You 
mention groups of two or three in sixth 
forms. The theory at the moment is 
that the teachers of these small groups 
are “ better ” than the teachers of groups 
of 30+ to GCE “O” level, and that 
with less strain and less marking they 
are worth £75-£175 a year more. 

I suggest, Sir, that this theory is 
untenable. Now that a new basis of 
teachers’ salaries is about to be nego- 
tiated, this system of advanced allow- 
ances should be scrapped in favour of 
a basic salary high enough to attract the 
scientists needed. If this is not possible, 
then at least be honest, have a reason- 
able basic scale, and offer inducements 
in the shape of allowances to scientists 
only. The money spent on advanced 
allowances used on a narrow front in 
this way would enable the local authori- 
ties to compete with industry for 
scientists with some hope of success.— 
Yours faithfully, C. D. Moore 
Olton, Birmingham 


The Music Makers 


Sir—Your column on American Sym- 
phony Orchestras (December 24th) by 
its emphasis on the gifts of businessmen 
and corporations, fails to do justice to 
the taxpayer. For example, a substan- 
tial part of the budget of the San Fran- 
cisco Symphony Orchestra, which is one 
of the best in the United States, comes 
directly from the revenues of the muni- 
cipal government, and most of the 
remainder comes from box office receipts. 
Any deficit (it is seldom large) is met 
by the subscriptions of concert goers. 
Individual subscriptions are great in 
number and small in amount (usually 
$10 or $20), most of them coming from 
persons of modest incomes. The San 
Francisco Opera Company, which is 
second only to the Metropolitan of New 
York, is financed in a similar manner. 
Both the San Francisco Orchestra and 
Opera Company perform in the beautiful 
municipally-owned Opera House, in 
which the United Nations was born. 
The proliferation of symphony 
orchestras throughout America is a re- 
flection not only of the availability of 
great sums for income tax-deductible 
public philanthropy but also of the great 
increase in musical literacy in recent 
years. Only a year or two ago total 
sales of gramophone records exceeded 
the gate receipts of professional baseball 
—and in America that is an achieve- 
ment! It is perhaps overstating the 
case, however, to say that “live and 
recorded music has become the high 
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road to culture.” Book sales have 
increased in almost the same proportions 
as those of gramophone records. 

You say “it is as if today’s American 
capitalists were trying to make good the 
neglect with which their European 
ancestors treated many of the great 
composers.” If this is so, some Ameri- 
can concert goers hope that the debt 
will soon be paid for they have had a 
surfeit of Bach, Beethoven, and Brahms. 
Moreover, it appears that history is 
repeating itself for living composers are 
just as sorely neglected as were their 
predecessors of one or two centuries 
ago. As in Europe, composers in 
America have the greatest difficulty in 
making a living, pursuing their art, and 
having their work performed. Most of 
them find it necessary to work at some 
other profession (usually teaching), but 
that leaves little time for composing. 
Even if they should find the time to 
compose their work is seldom performed, 
and if it is performed the composer 
often finds himself out of pocket since 
performance fees do not always equal 
the costs of arranging and copying which 
he must bear. It is to be hoped that 
Bela Bartok’s life and death in poverty 
in New York is not to be typical of the 
treatment given the great composers of 
this age.—Yours faithfully, 


Alderly Edge, Cheshire ALAN Forp 


Money for Jams 


Str—I suggest a two-tiered rate of tax 
on private cars, the higher one admitting 
the car to central London and other areas 
of high congestion, the lower excluding 
it. This would apply the price 
mechanism to the traffic problem in-a 
broad but not impractical manner, 
relating the rate of motor-tax to the real 
cost of parking-space and social cost of 
traffic-congestion in the channels into 
and out of London. The parking-meter 
idea meets the first but not the second 
point. 

The area banned to cars whose owners 
chose the low rate of tax could be varied 
both as to region and as to time of day, 
as experience showed the need.—Yours 
faithfully, JOHN WHITESIDE 
‘Northwood, Middlesex 


What Makes a Manager? 


SirR—Your supplement of December 
17th implies that Chesters aims largely 
at providing accommodation for weekend 
conferences organised by outside bodies 
or firms. In fact, however, Chesters is 
the headquarters of the Department of 
Industrial Administration of the Royal 
Technical College, Glasgow. Its main 
purpose is to provide a variety of resi- 
dential courses ranging from a full 
session down to one week, these courses 
being the normal educational programme 
of the Department, which has a staff of 
nine full-time lecturers as well as many 
visiting specialists. Chesters is available 
for conferences organised by outside 
bodies only at vacation periods, but such 
conferences are welcomed.—Yours faith- 
fully, Paut HANIKA, 

Resident Tutor 
Chesters, Bearsden, Glasgow 
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Shipping Chessboard 


MERCHANT SHIPPING AND THE 
DEMANDS OF WAR: History of the 
Second World War, United Kingdom Civil 
Series. 

By C. B. A. Behrens. 

Her Majesty’s Stationery Office. 513 pages. 
35s. 


1 Second World War, with its far- 
flung and constantly changing 
theatres of operations and its enormous 
demands on transport, turned largely 
upon the adequacy and the management 
of the shipping available to the Allied 
Powers. The nature of the problems 
which arose and the means used for 
solving them have always been a con- 
siderable mystery to all except those 
most closely concerned. These found 
an explanation unduly difficult; they 
also, it must be admitted, were not 
particularly eager to provide raw material 
for economists and statisticians in other 
offices to use in preparing Cabinet 
papers telling the shipping authorities 
how to do their job. 

Miss Behrens has had to spend an 
entire decade in struggling through the 
archives of the Ministry of Shipping 
(later, War Transport) to reduce the 
story to something like order, and to 
produce the twenty chapters and seventy 
appendices, illustrated by six maps and 
ten photographic plates, that make up 
her book. Starting with the grossly 
inadequate prewar plans, she traces the 
task of supplying the United Kingdom 
and allies from the outbreak of war to 
the fall of France, and then at greater 
length from the fall of France to Pearl 
Harbour. The two concluding parts cover 
the period from Pearl Harbour to the 
defeat of the submarines in the spring 
of 1943 and thence to the end of the 
war. Using almost exclusively British 
sources, and predominantly the files of 
the Ministry of War Transport, Miss 
Behrens presents a picture of .the war 
as viewed from that angle, although she 
has been most scrupulous and critical in 
examining both sides of the many argu- 
ments in which the Ministry was 
engaged. Inevitably also this is a repre- 
sentation of war as it reached the files 
in Berkeley Square, rather than of the 
war as it was silently and stubbornly 
waged by the merchant seamen of many 
nations, 

A reader not continually perceptive of 
these inherent limitations might well be 
left with the impression that the real 
war was some sublime game of chess 
between master statisticians, and that 
the ice-encrusted PQ convoys forging to 
and from Archangel, or the fantastic 
assemblages of war-stained vessels end- 


lessly waiting to unload in wretchedly 
inadequate African or Pacific ports, were 
fleeting nightmares, more appropriately 
visualised as decimal adjustments in 
round-voyage times. It is true that 
several of the illustrations and the excel- 
lent chapter on the crews give a glimpse 
of the underlying realities, and that the 
purpose of this work is not to chronicle 
the merchant navy but to describe the 
tasks that had to be fulfilled by British- 
controlled merchant ships (other than 
tankers or coastwise vessels) and the 
extent and difficulties of their fulfilment. 
Nevertheless, it is difficult to avoid the 
impression that the convenience and 
relative tidiness of treating the subject. 
largely on a statistical plane have tempted 
the historian too much, and that the 
infinite resourcefulness of management, 
the give-and-take and spurts of effort 
to overcome setbacks or mistakes in 
planning, and the miracles achieved in 
so many cases by the distant and easily- 
forgotten man on the spot, are done 
somewhat less than justice. 


High praise is, however, due to Miss 
Behrens for the skill and tenacity with 
which she has mastered her extremely 
complex and technical subject and the 
forthrightness and good judgment with 
which she sums up on so many highly 
controversial problems, usually in terms 
closely coinciding with the views urged 
at the time by the British shipping 
authorities, of whose performance she 
expresses most favourable opinions. 


By all sorts of ingenious devices . 
the British and American shipping 
authorities worked things out for them- 
selves at the end of the war to their 
mutual satisfaction, in a way that no one 
else could hope to understand. In the 
process they developed an affection for 
each other ; the British Merchant Ship- 
ping Mission and the War Shipping 
Administration evolved ... their own 
language (of which parts were added as 
an additional dialect to the . . . London 
stock) ; they became endowed as it were 
with a sense of family solidarity which, 
however much they might bicker among 
themselves, made them present a united 
front against outsiders, whether British 
or American, who sought to interfere 
with them. 


At the end of the war besides the United 
Kingdom import programme and all the 
military programmes there were between 
thirty and forty import programmes for 
the territories in the British sphere and 
the Ministry was operating nearly 3,000 
ocean-going dry-cargo ships. ... 


These tasks, never before imagined let 
alone attempted, were achieved with a 
degree of success that must seem miracu- 
lous and that might well be unrepeatable. 
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The account of the so-called Indian 
Ocean Area, of the Bengal famine and 
the operations of the Middle East Supply 
Centre is excellent, and the somewhat un- 
happy story of the wartime conferences 
is candidly outlined ; but the treatment 
of the Russian convoys is disappointing, 
and it is curious to find only a bare 
mention of the Fleet Train which disas- 
trously sterilised to no purpose so many 
desperately needed British ships both 
during and after the war. 

Miss Behrens has on the whole per- 
formed her almost impossible task very 
well indeed. It would be enlightening 
to see a similarly thorough and candid 
discussion of shipping in the war based 
on the archives in Washington, including 
those of the United States Joint Chiefs of 
Staff who are so strongly and apparently 
justly criticised here. 


The Last Yorkist 


RICHARD THE THIRD. 
By Paul Murray Kendall. 
Allen and Unwin. 514 pages. 30s. 


T is difficult to see in what sense of 
the word “real” the publisher can 
describe this work as “the first real 
biography of a notorious but actually 
unknown king.” The old “Life” of 
James Gairdner, published in 1878, 
doubtless stands in need of correction ; 
and the whole procedure of government 
in this period badly needs elucidation. 
But the present work cannot be judged 
either to supersede Gairdner or to have 
thrown new light on Yorkist methods of 
government. The author has certainly 
worked conscientiously over the sources, 
but he does not handle them with either 
the clarity or the restraint necessary to 
a historian. 

The long appendix on the fate of 
Edward V and his brother illustrates the 
method and limitations of the author. 
His account of the evidence beariag on 
the murders is confused by too many 
side issues, conjectures and literary 
artifices for the reader in the end to be 
in any state to form a judgment on the 
facts. Professor Kendall seems to have 
an instinctive dislike for the simple. 
Without himself falling into the extrava- 


gancies of those who wish to clear- 


Richard III of responsibility for the 
crime at all costs, he yet gives the 
impression that anything so simple as 
the view that he cleared his nephews out 
of the way because they were too 
dangerous to be left alive—a view after 
all supported by nearly all the evidence 
there is—is patently unacceptable ; and 
he clouds the issue by introducing a 
new claimant to infamy, the Duke of 
Buckingham, whose claim seems to rest 
on nothing more solid than conjecture. 
A perverse love of mystery is one of 
the author’s chief faults: in place of a 
straightforward motive like ambition, 
which one might have thought was 
Richard’s dominant motive in seizing the 
crown, we have a picture of agonising 
complexities, of which it can only be 
said that they far outrun anything that 
can be legitimately inferred from the 
evidence. With this love of psycho- 
logical embroidery there goes a style 
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that does not recommend the book to 
sympathetic consideration. The author 
tries hard to make life seem interesting, 
but the rather breathless verbosity that 
clothes this attempt only succeeds in 
exhausting the reader. We move in a 
world in which princes are not born but 
are presented by ladies to their lords, do 
not die but have their souls wafted to 
heaven or their feeble candles snuffed 
out, and never move but in a cavalcade. 
This is a pity, for one feels that there 
are many solid merits in the work that 
has gone to the making of this book if 
they had only been left to speak for 
themselves in modest sincerity. 


The Development of 
a Liberal 


ECONOMICS AND LIBERALISM. 

By O. H. Taylor. 

Harvard University Press (London: 
Geofirey Cumberlege). 321 pages. 40s. 


COLLECTION of essays originat- 

ing over a period of nearly thirty 
years of their author’s life is bound, if 
his thought has any value at all, to pro- 
vide an interesting intellectual auto- 
biography. The autobiography, how- 
ever, is generally implicit and by no 
means easy to trace. Does the 
difference, in approach, emphasis, con- 
clusions, between a_ review article 
written in 1930 and a lecture delivered 
in 1950, correspond to the writer’s judg- 
ment of what current circumstances and 
the nature of his audience require, or 
to a shift in his opinions? Does the 
disappearance of such and such a theme 
demonstrate a conviction that a particu- 
lar battle has been lost or won, or a 
change of view about its importance ? 
What would the author’s hindsight add 
to, or alter in, the conclusions expressed 
a decade ago ? 

It is only very rarely that a writer is 
found willing to answer such questions 
at all fully. Professor Taylor does so 
in a preface which one would describe 
as self-criticism were the connotations 
of that expression less irretrievably 
absurd. As a “perpetually troubled, 
mind-changing moralist,” primarily 
versed in economic theory but never 
willing to abstract from “an _ all- 
embracing philosophy,” he spent ten 
years on a “ vast and visionary ” project 
for a history of “philosophical and 
social, economic, moral and _ political 
thought ” which, not surprisingly, came 
to nothing. This preoccupation, however, 
underlies and shapes everything that he 
has written since that period, and casts 
its shadow—or, better, its light—before 
on the essays preceding the decade of 
silence. He makes his début, in 1926, 
with a sympathetic but destructive 
criticism of R. H. Tawney’s “ Religion 
and the Rise of Capitalism.”. There 
follow a pair of articles on “ Economics 
and the Idea of Natural Laws” and 
“Economics and the Idea of JFus 
Naturale ”—a careful sorting-out, exam- 
ination and comparison of the descrip- 
aive and prescriptive elements in clas- 
sical economic thought. Professor 
Taylor has the courage to include next, 
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as an honest piece of autobiography, an 
anti-New Deal essay of 1933 of which 
he is now rather ashamed—though it 
stands up better than do a good many 
rash pronouncements dating from those 
troubled years. 

This essay marks his furthest move 
to what is only coincidentally the 
political right; a position of cynicism 
and distrust for all political motives and 
actions other than those establishing the 
proper conditions for economically 
rational individual conduct. Later, now 
in historical inquiry, now in personal 
apologia, now in criticism of the works 
of other authors (Professor Jewkes’s 
“Ordeal by Planning,” Professor 
McCord Wright’s “Democracy and 
Progress,” Professor A. G. B. Fisher’s 
“Economic Progress and _ Social 
Security,” among others) there emerges 
a different attitude: one of concern with 
“excessive frustrations of people’s non- 
economic and non-rational but inevitable 
natural, human and legitimate emotional 
needs ” ; for sufficient, tolerable degrees 
of relative stability, continuity and 
security, not of their incomes alone but 
of their local, personal, family and group 
and community ways of life. Such 
frustration arises from “ precisely the 
qualities of the [free enterprise] system 
which are economic virtues.” 

The final essay on “The Future of 
Economic Liberalism,” from which these 
quotations are drawn, gives the main 
elements of Professor Taylor’s position 
in “the latest phase of its evolution so 
far.” It reveals the thought of this 
singularly honest, erudite and lively- 
minded writer as partaking in the un- 
mistakable contemporary trend, both 
promising and dangerous, from 
economics towards sociology. 


Black Man’s Burden 


THE STRANGE CAREER OF JIM 
CROW. 

By C. Vann Woodward. 

Oxford University Press. 166 pages. 15s. 


oo American struggle to pull down 
the colour bar has attracted increas- 
ing attention with the victories won 
against discrimination in the courts. 
Now comes Professor Woodward, with a 
brief history of “ Jim Crow ” legislation 
in the south which will be an eye-opener, 
not only to foreign readers, but also to 
many Americans. How many realise 
that, although in 1904 the number of 
Negro voters in Louisiana barely 
exceeded a thousand, eight years earlier 
there had been 130,000? A moment’s 
thought makes it clear that segregation 
could hardly have been the rule in the 
Old South, with its plantation economy. 
What is surprising is the fact that segre- 
gation was not clamped down upon the 
south as soon as Reconstruction was 
complete and the north had withdrawn. 
The truth was quite different. For 
nearly twenty years Negroes voted, with 
the approval (and sometimes with the 
not completely disinterested assistance) 
of both conservatives and Populists ; 
they were not barred from the restaurants 
or trains or places of amusement which 
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white people used ; some were appointed 
to small political posts. 

The passage of Jim Crow laws came 
with the turn of the century. Professor 
Woodward, himself a southerner, lights 
up the dark period of southern history 
in which the whites finally came to terms 
with each other at the expense of the 
Negro while the northern liberals averted 
their eyes in the interests of reconcili- 
ation. The mournful irony is that many 
southern progressives actually believed 
that Negro disfranchisement was essen- 
tial if political and economic reform was 
to become possible. 

Professor Woodward is an authority 
on the post-Reconstruction south. But 
he is also willing to submit a tentative 
progress report on the last decade and 
a list of the reasons why, after nearly 
two generations in darkness, the Negro’s 
future is brightening. Cautious and 
judicious, Professor Woodward knows it 
is too early to celebrate the death of 
Jim Crow, even after the great Supreme 
Court decision in 1954 which outlawed 
segregation in the schools. But he is 
convinced that the south, which once 
looked like taking the tragic road of 
South Africa, is accepting a more hope- 
ful alternative. This is a brief, authori- 
tative and readable account of a problem 
of race relations that might have become 
a great American tragedy and now seems 
bound to become a victory for good 
sense, and the American passion for 
equal opportunity. It is required read- 
ing for anyone interested in the 
American experiment. 


The Stirring Giant 


THE FAR EAST. 

By Claude A. Buss. 

New York and London: The Macmillan 
Company. 746 pages. 45s. 6d. 


Ts survey, monumental in concep- 

tion, is also something of a tour de 
force of compression. Professor Buss, 
who holds a chair of history at Stanford 
University, has attempted to write a 
history of international relations in all 
Asia east of India from the beginning 
of this century to the signature of the 
Manila Pact last year; and to range 
briefly over the earlier history of each 
individual country as well. The only 
fair way to assess the degree to which 
an author has succeeded is to find out 
what he set out to do in the first 
place. Mr Buss claims rather pom- 
pously in his preface that his book is 
“an inquiry into the meaning of our 
lives and our times.” This seems to 
argue a philosophical approach and a 
unifying theme, neither of which can, 
however, be discerned by a_ reader 
genuinely in search of them. 

“The Far East” is a gigantic collec- 
tion of facts, diligently marshalled and 
lucidly presented ; it is remarkably free 
from national bias (Mr Buss is no more 
sentimental about the motives of Ameri- 
can policy towards Japan than about 
those of Japanese policy itself) ; and it 
is so easy to read that it will have great 
and enduring value both as a textbook 
for students and as a reference book for 
specialists. There appear to be very 
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few errors, and those that occur are of 
little consequence (it ig not accurate, for 
instance, to say that the ex-Emperor Bao 
Dai was in Hong Kong on “ an intermin- 
able” mission for the Ho Chi Minh 
government when the French asked him 
to return to Vietnam as chief of state ; 
he had merely used his mission—which 
was to Chiang Kai-shek in China—as a 
pretext for going into voluntary exile 
in Hongkong). It does not detract from 
the magnitude of the author’s achieve- 
ment, or from its practical usefulness, to 
lament the fact that he is no stylist: the 
profusion of clichés is an irritant and 
the excessive use of short sentences in 
the active voice, however admirable it 
may be in achieving clarity, produces an 
effect remarkably akin to that of a per- 
cussion band. 

One should not, however, allow such 
blemishes to make one withhold admira- 
tion from such historical virtuosity ; 
Professor Buss ranges effortlessly and 
with equal authority from the “New 
Deal” of, China’s usurper-emperor 
Wang Mang (although not all authori- 
ties agree that his reign started in the 
year A.D. 8) to the Japanese colonisation 
of “ Manchukuo” and the assassination 
of Ayng San. And no reader, whatever 
the degree of his scholarship, could fail 
to profit from a study of Mr Buss’s 
analysis of the decline of western 
imperialism and of the nationalistic stir- 
rings of the Asian giant. One should 
add a word of thanks for the admirable 
chapter-by-chapter bibliography. 


The Theory of Bargaining 


THEORY OF GAMES AS A TOOL FOR 
THE MORAL PHILOSOPHER. 

By R. B. Braithwaite. 

Cambridge University Press. 75 pages. 6s. 


|= analogy between bargaining, as 
it occurs in economic life, and 
games of bluff, like poker, is an obvious 
one. It was not, therefore, surprising 
that a group of American mathemati- 
cians should feel that if they could 
formulate a mathematical theory of 
games like poker, they would thereby 
solve all sorts of knotty economic 
problems—about oligopoly, _ bilateral 
trade pacts, wage negotiations and the 
like. The group included some very 
distinguished mathematicians, and they 
have gone a long way. towards providing 
a theory of these games. Unfortunately, 
however, the games are simpler than the 
economic problems, in that a player can 
gain only at someone else’s expense— 
one man’s winnings must be another 
man’s losses. 

By contrast, it is the essence of 
economic bargaining that mutually 
advantageous bargains can be struck. 
Thus, in wage-bargaining, there is a 
wide range of wage-rates, to work at 
which leaves both parties better off than 
if there had been a strike. When 
employees go on strike, it is not because 
the current. wage does not give them a 
very profitable bargain, but because they 
feel that a strike would so inconvenience 
their employers that they would concede 
even higher wages in order to avert it. 
The problem of economic bargaining is 
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to decide which of a group of bargains, 
all mutually advantageous, will in fact 
be struck. 

It is clear that this will depend in part 
on the bargaining skill of the two parties, 
im part on the strength of their “ bar- 
gaining positions,” that is, the extent to 
which a failure to strike a bargain will 
inconvenience them. A_ theory of 
bargaining would, presumably, tell us 
how, given expert bargainers on both 
sides, the felative bargaining positions 
would determine the outcome. This the 
mathematicians have so far failed to do; 
indeed, it is an open question whether 
there is a unique relation between 
bargaining positions and outcome. They 
have indeed suggested a number of 
possible formule relating outcome to 
bargaining positions, but there seems to 
be no reason to believe that any one of 
these is more likely to hold than the 
others. 

It was to this problem that Professor 
Braithwaite devoted his inaugural 
lecture, here reprinted in book-form 
with ‘the addition of a lengthy appendix. 
He first gives a very clear and stimu- 
lating exposition of the problem, in 
terms of two lodgers of discordant 
musical tastes. One can wholeheartedly 
recommend this exposition to anyone 
interested in the problem but unwilling 
to tackle the formidable mathematics of 
previous writers. He then proceeds to 
give a formula of his own, as a solution 
to the problem. This formula, based on 
the geometrical properties of the para- 
bola, seems, it must be confessed, no 
better and no worse than its predecessors. 

However, there is here an important 
difference in Professor Braithwaite’s 
approach. He is trying, he says, to dis- 
cover not a bargain which would follow 
inevitably (given skilled bargaining) 
from the bargaining strengths of the two 
parties, but one which would be “ fair” 
to both in view of their relative strengths. 
The question at once arises of what this 
“fair” bargain can be, if it is not the 
one to which skilled bargaining would 
inevitably lead. Of course, since 
(almost) any bargain is better than none, 
any formula which is acceptable to both 
parties is a good thing; that is why 
industrial disputes are submitted to 
arbitration. But it is difficult to see how 
the geometry of the parabola will have a 
special appeal to either side. 


Books Received 


Tue PowiTicaL IDEAL OF THE RULE OF 
Law. 

By F. A. Hayek. National Bank of Egypt 
Fiftieth Anniversary Commemoration 
Lectures. Cairo. 75 pages. No price 
given. 

STANDARD CATALOGUE OF THE COINS OF 
GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND: 1956 edition. 
Compiled by Herbert Allen Seaby and 
Peter Johr Seaby. Seaby. 102 pages 
Paper: 7s. 6d. Cloth: 12s. 6d. 


REPORT OF THE CHIEF REGISTRAR “OF. 


FRIENDLY SOCIETIES FOR THE YEAR 1954: 
Part 2, Friendly Societies. . 
Her Majesty’s Stationery Office. 36 pages. 
4s. 6d. 

Sratistics: Second Edition. 

By L. H. C. Tippett. Oxford University 
Press. 230 pages. 7s. 6d. 
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THE DISTRIBUTION OF POPULATION IN 
NATAL: An abridged version of a thesis 
approved for the degree of Doctor of Philo- 
sophy in the University. of Natal. By 
T. J. D. Fair. Natal Regional Survey 
Volume 3. Oxford University Press. 106 
pages. 30s. 


THE FARMERS’ AND FARM STUDENTS’ HAND- 
BOOK. 

- James Gunston. Odhams. 320 pages. 

s. 

This is a reference book for those who 
work, or intend to work, on the land. 
Practical guidance is given on crops, live- 
stock, manures, market gardening, beneficial 
birds and insects, vermin control and insect 
pests. The last chapter is devoted to 
weights and measures and other tables. 


CRONER’S AIR TRANSPORTATION GUIDE. 
Compiled and edited by R. K. Bridges. 
Croner Publications. 337 pages. 25s. 
Subscription to monthly Amendment Ser- 
vice: 10s. a quarter. 


INCOME AND WEALTH: Series IV. 

Edited by Milton Gilbert and Richard 
Stone. International Association for 
Research in Income and Wealth. Bowes 
and Bowes. 400 pages. 42s. 


THE Law oF BANKERS’ COMMERCIAL 
CREDITS: Second edition. 

By the late H. C. Gutteridge and Maurice 
Megrah. Europa Publications. 250 pages. 
25s. 

BANKING ALMANAC 1955-1956. 

Compiled by K. L. Sahgal and R. K. 
Sahgal. New Delhi: Insurance and Bank- 
ing Publications. 440 pages. 


How THE City Works: second edition. 
By Oscar R. Hobson. News Chronicle. 
167 pages. 7s. 6d. 

The first edition of this book was reviewed 
in our issue of December 11, 1954. 
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Luck 
IS 

no 
ally... 


We do not like good luck. In fact, we take 
considerable care that it plays no part 

in the evolution of our aircraft engines. Only 
by testing, re-testing and testing again, 

only by total elimination of the chance factor 
has the success been assured of such | 
engines as the Viper turbojet, power plant 
of Britain’s first basic jet trainer. 

And only by applying the 

same relentlessly methodical approach 

to the further development of 

these proven types can 

their great potentialities be 

fully realised to advance Britain’s 


progress in the air. lf 


ARMSTRONG SIDDELEY AERO ENGINES 


ARMSTRONG SIDDELEY, COVENTRY & BROCKWORTH 





Members of the Hawker Siddeley Group 
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American Survey 


AMERICAN SURVEY is prepared partly in 
the United States, partly in London, 
Those items which are written in the 
United States carry an indication to 
that effect; all others are the work of 


the editorial staff in London, 


Green Light Budget 


Washington, D.C. 


HE Budget which President Eisenhower has just sent 
to Congress is, perhaps more than anything else, the 
symbol and reflection of the country’s enormous wealth. 
With many governments elsewhere retrenching—or feeling 
they ought to retrench—a Republican Administration in 
Washington has chosen to expand, and it is the amazing 
American economy which made that choice possible. The 
President has asked Congress to approve an enlarged role 
for the government in literally dozens of different parts of 
the national life; he has been able to do so without 
unbalancing the Budget because revenues are so ebullient. 
But as many people have. pointed out, the Budget also pro- 
vides the final proof, if any were needed, of the demise of 
what once passed for Republican orthodoxy. This is “ big 
government ” with a vengeance: it is welfare state and more 
besides. 
During its first two years the Administration both believed 
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in the possibility. of retrenchment, and practised it. The 
answer to officials in the agencies and departments who 
wanted to do something new, or expand something old, was 
almost always “ No.” Now it is as if a red light had turned 
green. Officials are giddy with their success—with the 
probable exception, ironically, of those in the Department 
of Defence, the one place to which even Republican ortho- 
doxy promised all its legitimate needs. Perhaps typical is 
the experience of the half-dozen quasi-judicial regulatory 
agencies, such as the Securities and Exchange Commission 
and the Federal Power Commission. For years they have 
been making an excellent case that they cannot operate 
properly without more funds, and now for the first time 


they have got the funds—increases of from 15 to 30 per 
cent. 

The immediate impact of this “ green light” Budget is, 
to be sure, more philosophical than financial. The funds 
for scores of Federal Power Commissions can be raised 
without having any visible effect on the total spending of 
the government, two-thirds of which is still taken up by 
national security outlays. Nonetheless, there is some 
financial result immediately and, probably more important, 
there will be a greater one in the future. In a word, the 
days of declining spending by the federal government are 
over. This Budget estimates expenditures in the fiscal year 
of 1957, beginning on July rst next, at $65.9 billion, a 
notable increase from the $64.3 billion estimated for the 
current year, now half complete, and from the $64.6 billion 
actually spent in fiscal year 1955, which ended last 
June 30th. 

What is more, a significant insight into future trends is 
found in the amount of new appropriations requested from 
Congress. Under the dismayingly complicated American 
system, the Legislature votes authority to spend, not actual 
expenditures ; when Congress provides, say, $1 billion to 
buy aircraft, it is voting authority for the Defence Depart- 
ment to order the aircraft. This means that outlays of cash 
often follow appropriations by a year or more, which in turn 
means that the total of appropriations for one fiscal year 
tends to signal the total, or at least the trend, of expendi- 
tures for the next. The President this year has 
asked for $66.3 billion in “new obligational authority ” 
(the technical term covering appropriations and a few 
other minor forms of spending authority); this increase 
is much sharper than is the imcrease in expendi- 
tures. At the high water mark of the Republican 
drive for economy new obligational authority fell as low 
as $57.1 billion, for the 1955 fiscal year. The request for 
1957 is fully 16 per cent above that level. Moreover, this 
high figure does not include a cent for the big new road- 
building programme which the President wants Congress 
to approve. The rise in appropriations requested, especially 
if highways are added later, virtually guarantees that spend- 
ing in the 1958 fiscal year will be even greater than the 
$65.9 billion estimated for 1957. 

The Budget included nearly a dozen programmes and 
projects of important dollar size whose full impact on 
expenditures will not be felt until 1958 or later. It would 
be impossible to list more than a few examples of the 
expanded activities allowed by the President. The State 
Department at last will be allowed to improve its consular 
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facilities abroad, and its request for funds has been nearly 
doubled. A new programme of aid to the states for the 
prevention of juvenile delinquency is included. At long 
last a start is to be made on improving airports and radar 
and communications facilities in preparation for the jet age. 
Major new items, already announced in special messages 
to Congress, include federal aid for school construction and 
a billion-dollar programme to induce farmers to stop grow- 
ing surplus crops on their land. Even the crusaders against 
monopoly get their crumb, as the section of the Federal 
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Trade Commission dealing with mergers is to have its 
staff tripled. 

Meanwhile outlays for most of the big, continuing and 
“uncontrollable” programmes are still rising. These 
expenditures, mainly interest on the national debt, benefits 
for ex-servicemen and grants to the states for public 
assistance, are fixed by previous decisions, and cannot easily 
be altered. The only significant declines in the Budget are 
for stockpiling critical materials and for farm price supports 
—the latter presumably because acreages are being reduced 
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and prices supported at lower levels. Without these declines, 
which are occurring for basically non-budgetary reasons, 
the spending total in the Budget would have been far higher. 
Defence, foreign aid and atomic energy—the main items in 
the “ national security ” category—all showed increases over 
the current year. 


Why was all this approved so blithely by an Administra- 
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tion whose target in the election year of 1952 was a Budget 
balanced at $60 billion by 1956, and one of whose chief 
prides has been the lower federal spending it has achieved ? 
The real reason goes back to the national wealth. The symbo] 
of a “ balanced Budget ” is the important thing to a Repub- 
lican, and theoretically to any ordinary voter, and prosperity 
enables the Administration both to have and to eat its cake. 
It could propose higher spending in a large number of areas 
where the spending is politically attractive while still count- 
ing on enough money coming in at present tax levels to 
balance the spending. The only thing it could not have 
was a tax reduction besides, but even that may come. The 
estimates for revenue in the 1957 fiscal year are based on 
extremely conservative guesses about economic activity in 
the calendar year 1956. If the economy should grow at all, 
let alone expand as it did last year, the small estimated 
surplus of $400 million will swell into billions. Assuming 
such a trend is visible by April or May, the Administration 
will be able without hesitation to propose a tax cut to cap 
its fiscal triumphs. 


« Pitiful Performance ” 


RESIDENT EISENHOWER, returned at last to pro- 

vide an essential focus for the Washington scene, can 
be expected to pull Mr Dulles back from the brink of the 
political pitfall towards which he walked in Life maga- 
zine’s notorious article. In fact, as it was finally printed, 
that article was less objectionable, and the Secretary of 
State’s share in it less important than had appeared from 
early accounts. But through the confused reports and inept 
handling of the whole affair, it now looks as if the magazine 
was encouraged to publish the article at this time in order 
to counter the mounting Democratic attack on the Adminis- 
tration’s foreign policy and to provide Republican speakers 
with telling answers to criticism of Mr Dulles. In practice 
what the article did was to give fresh substance to that 
criticism. Its clumsy account of “ How Dulles Averted 
War ” is being used by the Democratic partisans as useful 
evidence that Mr Dulles has been aggressively brandishing 
atomic threats, alienating America’s allies and, perhaps 
most damaging of all, misleading Congress and the press. 

If Mr Dulles’s advisers had waited, most of the criticism 
of recent policy abroad would have been answered by the 
President’s return to Washington, for it amounted to little 
more than that the country had been drifting dangerously 
during his absence. But now it will be difficult to prevent 
election stresses from tearing the fabric of bipartisanship 
to shreds. Even among Republicans, Senator Knowland 
finds himself almost alone in the position, unusual for him, 
of wholeheartedly approving of what Mr Dulles has said. 
Senator George, who has been responsible for past Demo- 
cratic co-operation with the Administration on foreign 
policy, has so far not put his prestige fully behind his 
party’s censure of the Secretary of State. But Mr Rayburn, 
the Democratic leader in the House, has condemned Mr 
Dulles’s “ pitiful performance.” The congressional reac- 
tions to it are likely to fall immediately on the Administra- 
tion’s request for authority to make long-term commitments 
to other countries for economic aid. Limited as these pro- 
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posals seem to be, both in their scope and in their amount, 
they are unwelcome to Congress, since the plan implies that 
foreign aid is to be a permanent burden on the American 
economy. This would be difficult to excuse to the voters 
next autumn. In the present atmosphere, and with Senator 
George opposing such long-term commitments, there seems 
little likelihood that they will be approved in any concrete 
form, even if the Administration goes on fighting for the 
scheme. 


Rescuing the Schools 


RESIDENT EISENHOWER’S special message on 

education, sent to Congress last week, reflects the hope 
that help from the federal government over the next five 
years will enable the states to catch up with the dire need 
for more school facilities. Because of the lag in school 
construction between 1930 and 1950, the number of class 
rooms now available is a quarter of a million below the 
necessary minimum and 140,000 new teachers are urgently 
needed. With every year, moreover, the situation is 
worsening: today there are some 30,500,000 students in 
publicly financed schools and a 50 per cent increase is 
expected over the next ten years. The rise in population 
and the recognition that American standards of education 
—particularly in the sciences—must be improved if only to 
keep ahead of Russia, have combined to bring on a crisis 
acknowledged by both Republicans and Democrats. But 
the parties disagree on the way to get the 470,000 new class 
rooms which are wanted. 

The views expressed by the majority of some 500,000 
citizens who met in local and national education conferences 
during 1955 seem to have strongly influenced the President. 
He agrees that the schools must be given federal assistance 


—with the sound and important reservation that such - 


assistance must “ not reduce the incentive for state and local 
efforts.” Consequently, the Administration has outlined a 
five-year programme providing for a total expenditure of 
$2,020 million. It calls for grants of $1} billion at the rate 
of $250 million annually. The states must match these 
grants, but those with a high average income per school- 
child will have to put up more than the government, while 
the poorer states will be required to contribute less. The 
government would also provide $750 million in credit to 
back bonds for the construction of new class rooms. 
Finally, the President’s programme calls for $20 million 
over a five year period to help state governments to improve 
their school systems. 

A Bill sponsored by the Democrats, and soon to be 
debated in the House of Representatives, differs from the 
Administration’s plan. Federal grants—amounting to $1.6 
billion over a four-year period—would not have to be 
matched by the states, and $6 billion is provided to finance 
school construction bonds. But it is not these simple party 
differences that will prove the main obstacle to the Presi- 
dent’s message. A strong group of liberal Democrats do 
not wish federal money to be spent on the southern school 
system—which needs it most—unless the state authorities 
conform with the Supreme Court’s rejection of racial 
segregation in publicly-financed schools. Rather than see 
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such a provision written into a school Bill, southern Con- 
gressmen will torpedo the entire programme. It looks as 
if schoolchildren all over America will once again be made 
to suffer because of somewhat short-sighted liberal zeal in 
the north and even more short-sighted intransigence in the 
south. 


Automobile Stocks 


HE financial strength of the Ford Motor Company 

evidently means more to investors than the current 
weakness of the automobile industry in general. The first 
public issue of the company’s stock coincided with substan- 
tial lay offs of workers at most of the main automobile 
assembly plants, including Ford’s, and a sharp slump in the 
shares of other motor companies. Yet the Ford stock was 
being traded at a premium of $4 the night before it was 
officially offered at $64.50 a share, and was heavily over- 
subscribed. 

The American motor industry, like the British, is suffer- 
ing from a seasonal decline in the demand for its product, 
but across the Atlantic this is complicated by the manu- 
facturers’ excessively heavy output during the latter part 
of 1955. To enable dealers to digest their stocks of unsold 
cars, which by the turn of the year had reached 750,000— 
twice as high as twelve months earlier—the industry is 
cutting production this quarter by ro to 15 per cent com- 
pared with the first quarter of 1955. As a result several 
thousand employees in Detroit and elsewhere have been 
temporarily laid off. In one case, at least, a more serious 
stoppage may be connected with a shortage of electrical 
parts resulting from the prolonged labour dispute at the 
Westinghouse Electric Company’s plants. 
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These winter clouds over Detroit may disperse as the 
spring selling season opens. There are those who believe 
that the industry’s dramatic boom in 1955 was in part at 
least at the expense of 1956’s sales, and that potential 
customers may wait for the more radical changes expected 
in the 1957 models. But the manufacturers, who habitually 
exude confidence, are busily demonstrating their faith in 
the future. According to the president of the General 
Motors Corporation, the industry may produce 14 per cent 
less this year than last year’s record figure. This would 
still mean an output of nearly 7 million cars and 1956 
would still be the second best year in automobile history. 
And General Motors, when it reduced its current rate of 
output, took pains to announce, almost simultaneously, that 
it would spend $1 billion—a third more than last year—on 
expanding its plant and equipment during 1956. The Ford 
Motor Company, for its part, has authorised a programme 
of $960 million of capital expenditure within the next two 
years. This includes part of the development cost of its 
proposed new line of passenger cars. 


Wood Rot 


HE charge by the Democrats that the Administration, 
through the Department of the Interior, is “ giving 
away” public lands and resources to private interests is 
being aired in the first investigation initiated in the new 
session of Congress. The accusation is that forests worth 
millions of dollars are being handed over to mining com- 
panies who merely exploit the timber without ever sinking 
an honest mine shaft ; that fish and wildlife refuges are 
being opened to oil drillers ; that dam sites in national 
parks have been granted to private power companies ; and 
that hundreds of thousands of acres of grazing land are 
being sold at low cost to cattlemen. And the Democrats 
want to prove that this “ giveaway” programme is for the 
benefit of companies and individuals who are personally 
close to President Eisenhower or have contributed gener- 
ously to Republican campaign funds. The Secretary of the 
Interior, Mr Douglas McKay, flatly denies the accusation 
and says that he is merely carrying out the Administration’s 
avowed policy of encouraging private enterprise wherever 
possible and of getting the government “ out of business.” 
These opposing views are being hotly propounded as a 
joint congressional committee investigates the grant to the 
Al Sarena Mining Company of 300 acres of valuable land 
in the Rogue River National Forest of Oregon. The 
Department of the Interior made this grant—which also 
permits a mining company to exploit the timber “ above 
ground ”—on the basis of an assay showing that the ore 
would yield gold and silver worth $2.06 per ton. The 
Democrats have discovered that this assay was made in 
Alabama, the home of the Al Sarena firm, by a testing 
concern which had, only four years before, stated that the 
ore would yield precious metals worth only 87 cents a ton 
and was not valuable enough to be exploited. It is most 
unusual to test ore thousands of miles from where it has 
been found, and the discrepancy between the two estimates 
does not seem to be explicable in any ordinary way. More- 
over, it has been discovered that the Department of the 
Interior granted the Al Sarena claim two days before it 
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was informed of the revised estimate. Meanwhile, there 
bas been no trace of mining in the area and the company 
is said to have earned $110,000 by cutting down and selling 
virgin timber. 

The affair has the makings of a major scandal as some 
of the witnesses appear to have been coached by the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. The Democrats are anxious to make 
the most of an issue which could decide the vote of the 
“ nature-conscious ” northwest in the election. 


Renaissance in Shipbuilding 


HIS week’s agreement between the Grace Line and the 

Federal Maritime Board, under which the company 
undertook to accelerate the replacement of its ships as a 
condition of the renewal of its operating subsidy, brings 
the peculiarly American problem of block obsolescence 
nearer to solution. American shipping lines which receive an 
operating subsidy, to compensate them for the higher run- 
ning costs of American compared with foreign vessels, are 
required to replace their ships, in American yards, within 
a period of twenty years. They are assisted by a construc- 
tion subsidy, which usually amounts to about 40 per cent 
of the cost of a vessel, and is designed to equalise American 
shipbuilding costs with those in much cheaper European 
yards. But since the bulk of the American merchant 
marine was built in a hurry during the war, a peak demand 
for replacement, which the industry could not hope to meet, 
would occur in the early nineteen-sixties. In the meantime, 
the domestic yards, with virtually no orders on hand, could 
not retain even the minimum nucleus of a trained labour 
force needed for national defence. The government’s 
policy, of which the contract with the Grace Line is the 
latest example, is to persuade all of its subsidised shipping 
companies to anticipate the normal replacement of their 
present fleets. 

The Grace contract, the third of its kind, which will 
cost $286 million, calls for the immediate construction of 
two new passenger ships and the replacement over a 
twenty-year period of the balance of the line’s present fleet 
of 24 other vessels. The other subsidised companies are 
expected to follow suit, and by 1958 the government hopes 
to see a steady stream of orders for twenty ships a year 
coming from this section of the industry. For the non- 
subsidised lines, including those engaged in coastal trade, 
the government is relying on a variety of different financial 
incentives, including mortgages and trade-in allowances, to 
stimulate new construction in private yards. One of the 
most encouraging developments of this kind is the interest 
shown by the coastal shipping lines in special “ roll-on, 
roll-off ” ships, designed for the rapid loading and unloading 
of sealed railway wagons and lorry trailers. The proposed 
oil tanker “ trade-in-and-build ” programme has hit heavy 
weather, but more attention is being paid to a request for 
a government construction subsidy to build large ore car- 
riers which could be easily converted to the transport of 
oil. Mr Morse, the Maritime Administrator, may well feel 
encouraged at the contrast between today’s rising activity 
in the shipyards and the bleak outlook two years ago when 
not a single new order was on the industry’s books. 
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The hotter. ‘a hecier 


Carbon has a peculiar quality—it’s at its best when “the heat is on” 


IN THE ROARING HEAT of steelmakers’ furnaces, molten 
metals boil and bubble like water in a teakettle. 


STANDING FIRM in the intense heat of many of these 


furnaces are inner walls made of blocks of carbon. 


Because pure carbon laughs at heat—actually grows 
stronger as it gets hotter—it has become vitally important 
in making iron, steel, and many of the other things all of us 
use every day. 


IN CHEMISTRY, carbon and its refined cousin, graphite, 
handle hot and violent chemicals that would quickly destroy 
metal or other materials. Today there are pumps, pipes, tank 


linings, even entire chemical-processing structures—all made 
of carbon or graphite. 


UNION CARBIDE...AND CARBON -—For over 60 years 
the people of Union Carbide have pioneered in the discov- 
ery, development, and production of many carbon and 
graphite products for both industry and the home. This is 
one more way in which Union Carbide transforms the ele- 
ments of nature for the benefit of all. 


FREE: Learn more about the interesting things you use every day. 
Write for the illustrated booklet “Products and Processes” which tells 
how science and industry use the Attoys, Carsons, CHEMICALS, 
Wevtowne Equipment, and Ptastics made by Union Carbide. Ask 
for booklet 1E-1. 


UNION CARBIDE INTERNATIONAL COMPANY 
A Division of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y., U.S.A. 
Cable Address: UNICARBIDE 


AFFILIATED COMPANIES: 


ARGENTINA: Eveready S. A. Industrial y Comercial * AUSTRALIA: Eveready (Australia) Pty. Ltd. « BRAZIL: Union Carbide do 
Brasil, S$. A. © COLOMBIA: National Carbon Colombia, S. A. ¢ ENGLAND: Union Carbide Limited, Bakelite Limited, British 
Acheson Electrodes Limited « FRANCE: Compagnie Industrielle Savoie-Acheson * HONG KONG: National Carbon (Eastern) 
Ltd. © INDIA: National Carbon Co. (India) Ltd. * INDONESIA: National Carbon Co. (Java) Ltd. * ITALY: Elettrografite di 
Forno Allione * MEXICO: National Carbon Eveready, S. A., Bakelite de Mexico, S. A. * NEW ZEALAND: National Carbon Pty. 
Ltd. © PAKISTAN: National Carbon Co. (Pakistan) Ltd. « PHILIPPINE ISL.: National Carbon Philippines Inc. ¢ SINGAPORE: Na- 
tional Carbon (Eastern) Ltd. ¢ SWEDEN: Skandinaviska Grafitindustri Aktiebolaget « SWITZERLAND: Union Carbide Europa, S.A. 





Union Carbide’s Products of Alloys, Carbons, Chemicals, Welding Equipment, and Plastics include 


SynTHETIC OrncANiIc CHEMICALS ¢ Eveready Flashlights and Batteries « Nationa Carbons ¢ AcHESON Electrodes 
Dynel Textile Fibers ¢ Evectromet Alloys and Metals ¢ Haynes Sretxite Alloys 


Union Carswe and VInyYLite Plastics ¢« Linve Welding Equipment ¢ Prestone and Trek Anti-Freezes 
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will say to another typist: ‘‘ Can I borrow 
your Imperial? I’ve got a special 

job to do, and it's got to be good”. 
All the 2,400 parts of the Imperial ‘ 66’ 


are finely made and precisely The Hanover Bank’s offices in London 


and New York, and its international net- 
work of correspondents, are well prepared 
to serve: you in whatever part of the 
world you do business. 


assembled. But that very delicacy 
and precision ensures that the machine 
adjusts itself in a most friendly 
way to any touch, and goes on doing 


its good work for a very long time 





for any number of pairs of hands. 


THE HANOVER BANK 


(Incorporated with Limited Liability in U. S. A.) 


{ 7 Princes Street, E.C.2 
LONDON ...< 15 Carlos Place, W. 1 
\ Grosvenor Square 


NEW YORK... 70 Broadway 


An Imperial ‘66’ is not temperamental. 
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HENRY 
GARDNER 


AND COMPANY LIMITED 
(CAPITAL & RESERVES £2.000,000) 


Henry Gardner & Co. Ltd. provide manufacturers 
and producers of raw commodities with an 
economical method of marketing their products 
throughout the world. This assistance in problems 
of shipping, insurance, finance and the sale and 
distribution of British goods overseas has been 
valued by many leading manufacturers. For further 
information please apply to our Head Office or 
to your nearest branch 


HEAD OFFICE: 2 METAL EXCHANGE BLDGS., 
LEADENHALL AVENUE, LONDON, EC 3 
Telephone: MANsion House 4521 (10 lines) 
Telegrams: Nonfermet, Telex, London 
Cables: Nonfermet, London 


143 ROYAL EXCHANGE, MANCHESTER 2 
Telephone: Blackfriars 3641 


LANSDOWNE HOUSE, 41 WATER STREET, 
BIRMINGHAM, 3. Telephone: Central 6471 


98 WEST GEORGE STREET, GLASGOW, C2 


Telephone: Douglas 5433 


typewriters 
| 


IMPERIAL TYPEWRITER CO, LTD, LEICESTER AND HULL 
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Election Trials 


Washington, D.C. 


ITH Mr Eisenhower’s name entered in both the 
New Hampshire and Illinois primary elections—his 
consent is not needed in either—with next Monday the 
deadline for primary nominations in Illinois and with 
Senator Kefauver actively campaigning in New Hampshire, 
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trial heats have begun for the national party conventions 
next August which select the two major presidential candi- 
dates. Because the tradition of the Democratic party in 
some states of allowing half-votes is being applied all over 
the country this year, there will be 2,744 delegates casting 
1,372 votes at the Democratic party’s convention at Chicago, 
Starting on August 13th. A week later, in the Cow Palace 
at San Francisco, the Republicans go into action with 1,323 
delegates casting one vote each. To be nominated a 
Democratic candidate needs 687 votes at the convention 





Primary Elections, 1956 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Poller Dae os ices ess | Mar. 13 | Advisory preference. Direct 
Nomination Day....... Feb. 2) — election of delegates who may 
Convention Votes :— | be “pledged” (with candi- 
Republican. ......... 14 date’s consent), “‘ favourable ” 
DOMOCTEUE sé xs cence | 8 (no consent needed) or “ un- 
| | pledged.” 
MINNESOTA 
Polling DAs. cts éckadt i Mar. 20 | Combined ballot. Direct elec- 
Nomination Day....... | Feb. 15 tion of lists of delegates. Split 
Convention Votes :— | delegation possible. Three 
REDUDNCAN. 6.66 <6 ves 28 delegates in each party 
DGMOCTAHE 66.66% i00 30 | appointed by state conven- 
tions. 
WISCONSIN 
PORTE DORE ba i<< véhe | April 3.| Combined ballot. Direct elec- 
Nomination Day....... | Mar. 2 tion of lists of delegates. 
Convention Votes :— Candidate’s written consent 
Republican. 6.55. 66% 30 required. No. write ins. 
Democratic .......55. 28 | Split delegation possible. 
Open primary. 
| 
ILLINOIS } 
Pollan IGP 20.6 cag asses | April 10 | Advisory preference. Each of 
Nomination Day....... | Jan. 23} 25 congressional districts 
Convention Votes :-— elects two delegates. Balance 
ReOPUMNCER. is ce cos 60 chosen in state conventions. 
Democratic .siwciscs 64 
NEW JERSEY j 
PORINE TING sccswae cess | April 17 | Advisory preference. Delegates 
Nomination Day....... Mar. 8 | nominated as individuals but 
Convention Votes :— run as groups. 
Republican... 6.66.5. 38 | 
Democratic ........- 26 | 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Potling DG << iiss vies April 24 | Advisory preference. No presi- 
Nomination Day....... | Mar. 6 dential candidate’s name is 
Convention Votes :— printed ; voter is invited to 
Republican... <2... 38 write in his choice. 
Democtatié: . . sks sec 40 
| 
PENNSYLVANIA | 
Polling Dav. ossccvicce } April 94 Advisory preference. Presi- 
Nomination Day....... Feb. 20 | dential candidate’s consent 
Convention Votes :— i not required for names to 
Republican... .. «s+. 70 be entered. Delegates elected 
Democratic .< ¢ << s 74 as individuals. 
ALASKA 
Polina DOV occ 6 ears Apri! 24 | Advisory preference only. Dele- 
Nomination Day....... | Feb. 1 gates selected through party 
Convention Votes :— machinery 
Republican.......... 4 
Democratic... s.icss. 6 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
ag aS. , ee May 1! Direct election of unpledged 
Nomination Day....... | April 1 delegates. This is a new law 
Convention Votes :— with much room for clari- 
Republican. .......... | 6 fication by election officials. 
Democratic. ...6..i6s 6 
MARYLAND | ’ 
Polling Day........... May 17| Presidential preference. Held 
Nomination Day....... | April 7; only if candidates choose to 
Convention Votes :— } | enter and must give alter- 
Republican. ......... 24 native or “ uninstructed dele- 
Democratic ........ . | 18 gation.” Indirect election of 


| delegates to state convention 
| who elect delegates to national 
convention. 


{ 
ALABAMA 
PORE DY os Sh. 5 Seas May. 8 | Direct election of delegates who 
Nomination Day......+ Mar. 1 run as individuals and do not 
Convention Votes :— identify their presidential 
gn Ce 21 choice. 
ERNOCPAI ovicticces 26 
INDIANA 
PONE COR. vacicnwtes May 8] Presidential preference. Dele- 
Nomination Day....... Mar. 29 gates chosen by state con- 
Convention Votes :— vention and caucuses. 
Republican. ......... 32 
POEMOCTAUG 6 ck 5 524s 26 
OHIO 
POR DOG os. oes sas May 8} Combined ballot. Direct elec- 
Nomination Day....... Feb. 8 | tion of delegates pledged to 
Convention Votes :— first and second choices for 
Republican. ......... 56 President ; both these must 
DEMOCTEHE «ciskcves 58 give written consent. 
WEST VIRGINIA 
Poutmg Dai... scticass May 8} Advisory preference (little used; 
Nomination Day......- Feb. 4 no candidate in Democratic 
Convention Votes :— primary since 1936). No 
Republican. ......... 16 write ins. Direct election of 
Democratic. .40%.608% 24 delegates as individuals. 
NEBRASKA | 
Polling Day ... 4 s.+s«: May 15 | Advisory preference. Direct 
Nomination Day....... April 5 election of delegates as in- 
Convention Votes :— dividuals. 
Republican. ......<..:< ‘ 18 
Democratic. o..<a ee 12 
OREGON 
Polling Deys...<.20 . | May: 18 | Presidential preference in which 
Nomination Day....... Mar. 9 presidential candidate either 
Convention Votes :— enters himself or is entered 
Republican... ......0. 18; with or without consent by 
Democratic sic/c. ese 16 supporters. Direct election 
of delegates running as in- 
dividuals. 
FLORIDA 
Polling Day .......ccee May 29 Combined ballot. Split dele- 
Nomination Day....... Mar. 6 gation allowed. No consent 
Convention Votes :— required to use presidential 
> 26} candidate’s name and he 
Democratic .,....6¢- 28} cannot withdraw. 
CALIFORNIA | 
Polling Day .......+.+¢ June 5 | Combined ballot. Vote for 
Nomination Day....... April 6 | presidential candidate is vote 
Convention Votes :— | for statewide list of delegates 
Republica... .0scacs 70; pledged to support him. 
Democratic *... .<< ov. | 68 | 
MONTANA | 
Polting DG soci 50s cee's June 5} Presidential preference. Dele- 
Nomination Day....... April 26 gates chosen by state con- 
Convention Votes :— | ventions and bound to sup- 
Republican. ........- 14 sport winner of preference poll 
Democratic ......ee- 16 until he releases them. 
NEW YORK 
Polling Day ......«. eoee | June 5/| Direct election of unpledged 
Nomination Day..... ho lime Ss delegates. Delegates at large 
Convention Votes :— | selécted through party ma- 
Republican.......... 96 | chinery. 
Democratic ......... 98 | 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
i June 5 | Combined ballot. Voter makes 
Nomination Day....... May 61 _ single mark for list of dele- 
Convention Votes :— gates either pledged to presi- 
Republican. ......... 14 dential aspirant, with his 
Democratic ........ ‘. 8 consent, or headed no 


preference. 
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and a Republican needs 662. The majority of delegates 
in both parties will come from states where they are selected 
by the party leaders through state conventions and caucuses, 
However, in the nineteen states and two territories (Alaska 
and the District of Columbia) set out in the table on the 
previous page, provision is made, through primary elec- 
tions, for the ordinary party voter to have some say in 
choosing his presidential standard bearer. 

There is not a single state which has exactly the same 
presidential primary as any other and in many cases the 
law is so loosely phrased that, in the event of a close contest, 
it may have to be interpreted in the courts. Broadly speak- 
ing, the laws reflect three different approaches to the 
relationship between the voter and the convention. In some 
states—those that are described in the table as having a 
“combined ballot ”’—the belief is that the voters should 
decide on the presidential candidates and send delegates 
pledged to do their utmost to carry out that mandate. 
Other states, of which New York is an example, think that 
the voters should elect the delegates and leave it to them 
to use their best judgment at the convention. In between 
there are many states in which the delegates are left free 
agents but are given some indication of their constituents’ 
feelings by an advisory preference poll. There are also 
permutations and combinations of these systems, and at 
least one state, New Hampshire, in which the voter may 
be given a choice between all three. 


* 


There are also in the primary laws traces of three different 
theories about the relationship of an American voter and 
a possible candidate for the Presidency. Some laws, such 
as that in California, apply the principle that if a man wants 
the Presidency he should come out and fight for it. Others, 
notably in Oregon and Florida, reflect the opposite notion 
that, since any American should be willing to serve his 
country if required, a group of citizens should draft a 
candidate regardless of his wishes. Again there is an inter- 
mediate category of states in which a candidate can be 
entered by his supporters but may withdraw. 

With a few exceptions such as California and South 
Dakota, where all delegates represent the ‘whole state, the 
delegations are made up of two parts: delegates from the 
congressional districts into which the state is divided, usually 
two per district, and the remaining quota to which the 
state is entitled elected “ at large,” that is, on a statewide 
basis. This permits a split delegation even in some states 
such as Minnesota and Wisconsin which have the combined 
ballot. In most but not all of the states with a preference 
poll the old American tradition prevails of allowing the 
voter to write in on the ballot a name that is not printed 
there. This was much used in 1952 when there was no 
other way of expressing enthusiasm for Mr Eisenhower. 

Who is entitled to vote in these primaries ? This again 
differs in each state, depending on the registration laws. 
Sometimes the voter must have a history of party member- 
ship, sometimes he can register as he goes into the polling 
booth. In Wisconsin any elector can vote in the primary 
of either party (the so-called “open primary”). In states 
like New Hampshire, in which one party is in a permanent 
majority, members of the minority party or inde- 
pendents often register as members of the majority in 
order to participate in the primary elections, since these 
are the only ones that count for local and state office. 
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Such factors are very liable to distort the outcome. 

The significance of the different state primaries varies 
immensely according to the presidential aspirants who 
choose to patronise them. Since it is possible to be nomi- 
nated in the national convention without having entered a 
single primary, it is understandable that some presidential 
hopefuls should prefer not to risk their. reputations in 
complex local conflicts. On the other hand, a succession 
of victories in primaries is one way of building up vote- 
getting prestige and the pressure is very great on leaders 
such as Mr Stevenson and Senator Kefauver, who have 
declared their ambitions early, to show their paces in every 
possible trial heat. 

So far Mr Stevenson alone has announced he will 
enter the Democratic primaries in Minnesota, Illinois and 
Pennsylvania, and the Senator has entered alone in New 
Hampshire and Wisconsin. No genuine contest between 
the two of them is planned before May 29th in Florida and 
June sth in California. They are being urged to arrange 
a head-on collision earlier and Senator Kefauver’s supporters 
have been challenging Mr Stevenson to come into Wisconsin, 
where it is claimed they can have a fair test on equal terms. 
On the Republican side no one is anxious to move until 
President Eisenhower’s intentions are known. This explains 
why Senator Knowland of California is trying to force an 
early decision from the President ; he is basing his own 
chances of the nomination on a demonstration of support 
in the early primaries. 

Many states will no doubt this year, as they have in the 
past, arrive at the closing day for nominations with no 
genuine candidate in the field. When this happens a list 
of delegates is usually filed by the party organisations, 


~ nominally pledged to a dummy candidate. This ensures 


that the state’s delegation will hold together long enough 
ai the convention to be able to bargain with the genuine 
candidates seeking its votes. Moreover, in some states 
there is a genuine “favourite son,” such as Governor 
Lausche of Ohio this year, a man who is very strong locally 
and who has an outside chance of being nominated. The 
existence of such a candidate usually deters the better- 
known national party leaders from entering a state primary, 
since they weuld have to measure strength with him on 
his home ground. 


SHORTER NOTES 


This week people living in Detroit are once more reading 
their local newspapers after six weeks without them. Eight 
trade unions, involving about 4,500 employees, have been 
out on strike against the city’s three big daily newspapers 
since December Ist. All the unions have won pay increases 
of $3.75 a week with various other benefits. 


* 


Last week President Eisenhower appointed a board of 
eight distinguished citizens, including a former Secretary 
of Defence, to monitor and advise on the activities of the 
Central Intelligence Agency, the American counterpart of 
MI5. The President is thought to have acted in response 
tou pressure from Congressmen who have long wanted 
closer control over the CIA. Its head, Mr Allen Dulles, 
has argued that a congressional committee might jeopardise 
the secrecy which must surround the CIA’s budget and 
operations. Whether Congress will be satisfied with the 
President’s compromise scheme remains to be seen. 
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The World Overseas 
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Russia on the Sixth Lap 


HE Soviet economy is starting its sixth lap at a scarcely 

slackened pace. This is, at least, the first impression 
given by the economic directives for the next five years 
(1956-60) published last Sunday in Moscow. Once again, 
national income is to be increased by 60 per cent ; indus- 
trial production during the same period is to be raised by 
65 per cent, compared with the 70 per cent planned for 
the last five years. True, the objectives of the previous 
plan were substantially exceeded, but there is no reason 
why the new ones should not be surpassed too. The over- 
fulfilment of industrial targets, particularly of those for 
heavy industry, has now become part of an established 
pattern. 

The fuel basis is to be expanded at an even faster rate 
than before. Coal extraction is to be stepped up by a half ; 
output of oil and electricity is to be almost doubled. Pro- 
gress, on the other hand, will not be so rapid for steel or 
engineering and it will have to be achieved partly through 
a fuller use of existing capacity. This seems consistent 
with a decline in the rate of growth of capital investments. 
(These should be 65 per cent higher than in the last five 
years ; in the previous plan they were nearly doubled.) 

There seems to be a shift in investment from quantity 
te quality. Emphasis is laid throughout on the wider use 
of the latest inventions ; the mechanisation of production 
processes ; the introduction of automation to all sorts of 
fields, ranging from transport to textiles. A big jump in 
productivity is now more important than ever for the 
success of the plan, since the number of workers and 
employees is to be increased by only some 12 per cent to 
55 million. During the past five years the Russians managed 
to forge ahead, despite a lag in productivity, by tapping 
some unexpected sources of manpower; this time produc- 
tivity will have to be raised by the scheduled 50 per cent 
if the industrial targets are to be reached. 


Technicians of the Future 


Great hopes are pinned on the training of cadres. All 
education is now to be free and ten-year schools are to be 
spread throughout the Soviet Union. In 1960 about one 
million students should graduate from universities and 
technical secondary schools. It is amongst these that the 
planners expect to find the men capable of coping with the 
machinery of the future. It is impossible to measure the 
Russians’ full record in the field of atomic energy, but it 
is significant that their programme for atomic power stations 
—a total capacity of between 2 and 2.5 million kw by 1960 


—is much more ambitious than the British ten-year pro- 
gramme. The Soviet leaders may well be assuming that, 
with a rapidly growing supply of skilled technicians, and 
in this age of the atom and of automation they will be able 
to jump quickly the technological gap still separating Russia 
from the more advanced Western countries. 

How will the consumer fare in all these changes ? 
Officially, output of producers’ goods is to be raised by 
75 per cent and that of consumer goods by 65 per cent. 
A better yardstick of the still existing bias in favour of 
heavy industry is shown by the planned increase of 80 per 
cent in machine building, compared with a scheduled rise 
in real wages of 30 per cent. On the other hand, light 
industry has made better progress than usual during the 
last few years. Production of traditional consumer goods— 
textiles, shoes, etc.—last year came very near to the targets 
originally set for it in Stalin’s lifetime. The output of 


durable consumer goods and semi-luxuries, such as watches, © 


radio sets or sewing machines, fell somewhere between the 
original low objectives and the more ambitious ones set 
after Stalin’s death. Looking towards the near future the 
average Russian cannot expect the bounty promised by 
Malenkov, but he can console himself with the expectation 
of a steady improvement in his standard of life, by about 
one-third, every five years, and this may damp down social 
discontent. The promised doubling of house construction, 
while not a panacea, should also prove a great relief. 


Deadlock on the Farms 


The fate of the consumer will greatly depend on the 
success of the agricultural plan, but here the precedents do 
not inspire great confidence. The failure of the last pian 
can be gauged from the fact that the grain target for 1960— 
180 million tons—is exactly the same as for 1955. It would 
appear that to break this deadlock the planners now rely 
more on further mechanisation and a greater use of fertilisers 
than on Mr Khrushchev’s shock treatment through the 
“conquest of virgin lands.” A total of 1,650,000 new 
tractors are to appear in the countryside during the next 
five years—about as many as are now available—but it is 
doubtful whether the planners will really succeed, over 
such a short period, in doubling the productivity of the 
Russian farmer. 

But despite its agricultural Achilles heel, Russia presents 
a tremendous economic challenge to the West. Not only 
has it grown from a backward country into Europe’s indus- 
trial giant, but it now begins to compare with Western 
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standards of production per head of population. By 1960 
Soviet output per head of the basic industrial commodities 
will approach the present West European one, though it 
will still lag far behind the American levels. Obviously the 
West need not stand still. Indeed, in the recent boom 
years the gap was being narrowed only very slowly, but, 
faced with a Soviet economy relentlessly moving forward, 
the West cannot afford long periods of stagnation, if it 
wants to stay ahead in the race. 


A Changing Map 


It is this relentless drive which is the most striking 
feature of the Soviet economy on the eve of its sixth five- 
year plan. There seems to be no radical departure from 
the established pattern. The eastward shift of industry 
towards the huge potential sources of raw materials will 
be accentuated still further; the building of new fuel- 
consuming industries in the European part of the cougtry 


SOVIET BASIC PRODUCTION 
(mn. tons) 
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| planned, actual planned a 
1955 
| } 

| 
i ee 166 260 372 390 593 52 
Crude oil .... | 31-0 37°8 70 71 135 ; 91 
Electricity*.. | 48 | 90 | 162-5 | 170 520 | 88 
Pig irom... | 3 | 19-4] WB2i 3-3) 55 | 
Crude steel... | 18-3| 27-3 44-2] 45-2. 68-3] 51 
Rolled steel .. | 13-1 | 20-8 | 34:1) 34-7 52-7 52 * 
* Billion kWh. 
BASIC PRODUCTION 
1955 
snectenaeennte 1960 
UK, | USSR 
United | France* — (planned) 
States and W. ae 
Germany 
COE aes mn. tons.. 448 | 414-5; 390t | 593t 
Crude oil..mn. tons.. 332 e 4 71 135 
Electricity bn. kWh.. | 623 200 {| +4170 | 320 
Crude steelmn. tons.. | 106 54:2 | 45-2 | 68-3 
Population mn....... 165 45. } 225 250 
* Excluding Saar. + Including brown coal. 


is actually to be discouraged. The economic map of the 
Soviet Union is changing, but the Russians seem to be 
banking on a new technological revolution to tilt the balance 
.of world economic power in their favour. 

The marching orders have been issued. The directives 
are to be explained and debated at next month’s party 
congress, when both Mr Khrushchev and Marshal Bulganin 
will speak and when Russia’s economic achievements and 
prospects will be analysed in greater detail. 


a 





Correction : In the table on page 3 of last week’s supple- 
ment on “ France in the Economic Race,” estimates of 1955 
coal and steel production were given instead of the 1954 
figures. Actual output in 1954 should have read: coal 
§6.5 million tons ; crude steel 10.6 million tons. 
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Nasser Tests His People 
FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT IN CAIRO 


HE new constitution proposed for Egypt last Monday 

seems to broaden the base of government without 
altering in any fundamental sense the central authority of 
the President and Prime Minister, Lieut-Col. Gamal Abdel 
Nasser. Although the National Assembly is given the 
right to propose the person for election as President of the 
Republic, the dates laid down in the Constitution seem 
tc make clear that Colonel Nasser will be President for 
the first six years, for both issues will be decided by plebis- 
cite on June 23, 1956. The National Assembly is to be 
called into session by the President on the second Thursday 
in November. The choice of the first President must there- 
fore pre-date the electoral processes. 

This is in accordance with Colonel Nasser’s intention 
to “protect the revolution” while he evolves a system of 
democracy more suited to Egypt than that existing before 
the coup d’état of 1952. For six years he w.i have powers 
similar to those of the President of the United States, but 
untrammelled by just those checks and balances which lie 
at the heart of the American Constitution. Although the 
National Assembly is given the power to override the veto 
of the President, article 92 affords it the right merely “to 
express wishes and proposals to the government regarding 
public affairs.” It cannot amend the budget except with 
the approval of the government. The President of the 
Republic has the right to propose, sanction or veto legis- 
lative measures. He is the executive authority and 
commander-in-chief. 

Colonel Nasser seems to be testing his people. The very 
existence of a National Assembly puts some limits upon 
his power, for its discussions, protected by the constitution, 
can throw more light on the government’s intentions than 
has so far been possible. It has the right to amend legis- 
lation proposed by the President but that is about the 
extent of its powers ; and were these by his standards 
abused, he could dismiss it and call for elections. Clearly, 
were Colonel Nasser satisfied with the good sense of the 
Assembly he could allow an expansion of its functions, 
and this would be in keeping with his avowed desire to 
seek the democratic path ; but he would all the time be 


protected by the restrictive power the constitution vests 
in him. 


Choosing Those Who Choose 


The nature of the Assembly is the important point at this 
stage. Free elections in the full tide of military revolution, 
when so many enemies have been made for the government, 
are out of the question. The first Assembly, with the 
five-year tenure prescribed in the constitution, will be 
freely elected; but elected from lists of the faithful or 
pliant. There will be no political parties until the govern- 
ment sees fit to propose a law to permit them, and until 
the Assembly so far forgets its own self-interest as to record 
a vote in their favour cast by two-thirds of its members. 
The Transitory and Final Rules of the constitution announce 
that pending the passage of such a law there will be created 
a National Union which alone will nominate candidates for 
membership of the Assembly ; the President will define 
how this Union is to be formed. It is widely said that 
it is to be drawn from the workers’ syndicates, the pro- 
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| Toys— toys-toys / 


The BIF February Fair at Earls Court is going to look like 7 
Father Christmas’s store-room — toys galore, toys all over 


the place. The explanation is simple—this year the British 
Toy Manufacturers’ Association is holding its annual Fair | 





as part of the BIF—A “ Fair within a Fair”. It will be one 





of the biggest, most exciting toy displays ever, plus all 
manner of games, fancy goods and so on. 

The Toy Fair is only one of the many exciting features of 
the 1956 BIF. Whatever your interest, the BIF is your 
happy hunting ground. In one section or another you will 
see the latest achievements in your line of business. All 
that’s newest and best in British manufacture is here, 
splendidly set out in the biggest annual show of its kind. 


‘High Time they 
did something about 
this place!’ 


em 


COME TO THE FAIRS! j 
Are you one of those men who’ve been thinking of { 
modernising their offices for years past, but : 
who have never taken the plunge ? : 
If so, why not let Catesbys Contracts do what’s ; 
necessary quickly and quietly now / 4 
Peete | FEB 22—MARCH 2 APRIL 23—MAY 4 
Catesbys are specialists in remodelling and i 
refurnishing old offices and fitting out new ones. Earls Court, London Olympia, London : 
Whether you propose to spend little or much, they The British Toy Fair Chemicals 
sales ; ‘ . Baby carriages Electrical and electronic plant . 
: will give you the full benefit of their experience, oe sath cugiaeines 
| and co-operate intelligently with you to give you ree Office machinery & equipment i 


Chemists’ supplies Packaging machinery 
Fancy and leather goods Scientific, optical and medical 
instruments 


exactly the air and character you wish your office 


to have. They are quick, competent people, who Jewellery, cutlery, silverware, 


watches and clocks Castle Bromwich, 
Paper, stationery and printing Birmingham 
Pottery and glassware Hardware, art metal-ware 
Toys and Games Holloware ; 
" Building & heating plant & 

fittings 

Electrical plant and equipment 
Gas, Engineering 
Factory equipment 
Mechanical handling 


CcatesbysS Public Works and Contractors’ 


plant and machinery 


know how to do the job without disorganising 
everything. Even if you contemplate little more than 


a new carpet, desk or fresh paint, it will pay 


ahd: 


you to get in touch with Museum 7777. General services 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| Two Jaws this year! 
| 
| 
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CONTRACTS & EXPORT LIMITED 
TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD + LONDON WI + MUSEUM 7777 





British Industries Fair Ltd., 

Ingersoll Hse., 9 Kingsway, London, W.C.2 

British Industries Fair Ltd., is 
Birmingham Chamber of Commerce, ¥ 
95 New St., Birmingham 2 ‘ 





OUR SHOWROOMS FOR IDEAS ON BUSINESS FURNISHING 
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. The few _.. who Feed the Multitude” 


emi. It is a safe assumption that 
a be virtually everyone in Britain's 
population of 50 millions eats fish 

or fish products of one kind or another pretty regularly. 
And that goes, too, for the country’s many millions of 
livestock. When you eat bacon and eggs you're almost 
certainly getting without knowing it, the benefit of 
fish-meal and cod liver oil consumed on the farms. 

Yet these millions and millions of mouths are fed 
by a mere handful of fishermen. In the industry as a 
whole there are only 14,786 engaged in catching fish. 
In the British Distant Water Fleet, which lands nearly 
60 per cent of the fish brought into Britain, there are 
only 7,000 manning the trawlers. 

This select group of skilled and courageous men is 
responsible for producing each year just about 
£40,000,000 worth of first-rate food—the cheapest you 
can buy. That means that each man, on average, con- 
tributes to the national larder about £6,000 worth of 
food a year. It’s not surprising that trawlermen are 
well paid. They earn it. 


This harvest poured into the country by the Distant 
Water Fleet costs the nation and the taxpayer nothing 
in food production subsidies. The industry itself has 
to invest heavily to get its return but it uses its own 
capital, and not the public’s money. Nor is the price 
of fish kept low by consumer subsidies, robbing Peter 
(the taxpayer) to pay Paul (the customer). 

Fish is cheap because the fishing industry is efficient 
and because it is sold at the dockside at open 
free auction. 

The price of the fish you buy is amazingly low when 
you take into consideration the cost of filleting, pro- 
cessing, packaging, ice, freight charges and the labour 
involved in getting the fish fresh from the port to 
the home. 

Why? Fundamentally because the industry as a 
whole knows full well that the way to prosper is to 
serve the community and not to exploit it. 

The few get a good living through helping the 
multitude to enjoy good living by providing them 
with the cheapest first-class food that money can buy! 


BRITISH TRAWLERS 


Hull / Grimsby / Fleetwood 
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fessions and public bodies, but, however formed, the result 
will be the same. Colonel Nasser will choose those who 
are to choose. 

The Assembly will therefore be tractable. The freedom 
of the press is guaranteed only “within the limits 
prescribed by law.” The President can dismiss local 
government councils or appoint members to them. -In 
short, the experiment in democracy is being conducted for 
the first five years in a manner which strictly limits the 
riske No other course was open to Colonel Nasser in 
modern Egypt, where parliamentary democracy had 
crumbled in corruption and abuse of power. If this con- 
stitution is not gocd, neither was the operation of the old 
constitution of kingly days. If Nasser has muted the 
sounding board of popular opinion to his own sensitive ears, 
he has at least begun to move from the narrow confines 
of the military junta. For the Revolutionary Command 
Council, which has its place in the emergency constitution 
of 1953, will vanish. when the new constitution comes into 
force. 

What Egypt is likely to get out of all this is an austere 
Ataturk, geared to one parliament, one party and one press, 
a unisonic effort to teach the obligations of citizenship and 
ration the rights as the lesson is learnt. Turkey’s autocrat 
did eventually permit an opposition and Nasser’s intentions 
are to experiment eventually in that direction also. He said 
ic. private as long ago as January, 1953, that by nature the 
Egyptian people are against military government and that 
the greatest of all his problems was how to shift away from 
it. This constitution has been drafted by lawyers to satisfy 
requirements based on three years of his peculiarly deliberate 
thinking. 


Pakistan’s Constitution Makers 
Try Again 


BY A CORRESPONDENT 


ITH the new draft of a constitution to be considered 
Pakistan seems to be in for another furious bout of 
political controversy. Is there any hope that the present 
Constituent Assembly will prove successful when its pre- 
decessor failed so dismally over the past eight years to 
reach agreement ? 
Unfortunately, fresh difficulties have sprung up. The 
problem of striking a balance between the eastern and 
western wings may have been fairly settled by providing 
for parity of representation in a unicameral legislature ; 
but the connected problem of meeting demands (chiefly 
from the Bengalis) for provincial autonomy without fatally 
weakening the Federal Government at the centre is not 
likely te have been solved by transferring only one major 
subject—railways—to the provincial list. The mullahs 


and their diehard Muslim supporters may have been rather’ 


more subdued of late, but they have found a new platform 
in connection with the proposals for joint electorates. 
These have given rise to acute controversy and, to make 
matters worse, this has become bound up with a struggle for 
power in East Bengal which may have far-reaching 
consequences. 

East Bengal politics in fact appear to hold the key. It 
will be recalled that in the provincial elections of 1954 the 
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Muslim League was routed by the United Front, which 
could be broadly described as an alliance between Mr Fazlul 
Hug and Mr H. S. Suhrawardy and their followers. The 
alliance did not long survive the victory, and Mr Fazlul Hug 
joined with the Muslim League in forming a coalition 
government at the Centre, while his rival became the leader 
of the Opposition. The struggle for power between these 
two will be fought out not so much at the Centre as in 
East Bengal. The interesting aspect of this is that it is the 
Hindus of East Bengal, commanding about 23 per cent 
of the provincial voting power, that hold the balance of 
power in the province. 

It is partly for this reason that the new issue of whether 
the minority communities should have separate electorates 
or should take their chance along with the Muslims, has 
assumed such great importance. The government, in pre- 
senting the draft, wisely avoided committing itself and 
simply left the point to be decided by the Assembly. To 
those familiar with the history of pre-partition India it will 
seem paradoxical that it should be the minority community 
that is clamouring for joint electorates, for in the old days 
it was the Muslims who insisted on separate electorates 
to save themselves from being politically swamped by the 
Hindu majority. One cannot but admire the East Bengal 
Hindus, who claim that they can stand on their own feet 
and do not need special protection ; their feeling is that all 
Pakistanis should be treated alike and that separate electo- 
rates would have the effect of relegating the non-Muslim 
communities to the status of second-class citizens and 
limiting their ambitions to a narrow field. This is a very 
sensible point of view. Mr Jinnah would have welcomed 
it, and he would have severely condemned the opposition 
to it. It is worth while recalling the words of -his first 
presidential address to the Constituent Assembly : 

You may belong to any religion or caste—that has nothing 
to do with the fundamental principle that we are all 
citizens and equal citizens of one state... we should keep 
that in front of us as our ideal, and you will find that in 
course of timie Hindus would cease to be Hindus, and 
Muslims would cease to be Muslims, not in the religious 
sense, because that is the personal faith of each individual, 
but in the political sense as citizens of the state. 


Suhrawardy’s Star Rising 


Why is it then that so many Muslims, especially in the 
western wing, oppose joint electorates heart and soul ? 
It is partly because they are so wedded to the idea of an 
Islamic state that they do feel, whether they admit it or not, 
that non-Muslims should be second-class citizens. They 
also suspect that the demand of the Hindus is cleverly 
designed to foster a Bengali patriotism at the expense of 
solidarity between the Muslims of the two wings. 

This controversy has made a resounding impact on the 
political scene today because it has split Mr Fazlul Huq’s 
party and provided a heaven-sent opportunity for Mr 
Suhrawardy’s Awami League. Mr Hug cannot afford to 
lose the support of the Hindus, yet if he continues to 


‘stand by their claim for joint electorates he will part com- 


pany with some of the Muslim components of the so-called 
United Front. The Awami League, on the other hand, 
has heartily pledged itself to the demand for joint electo- 
rates, and has admitted non-Muslims to membership. Mr 
Suhrawardy’s star would thus seem to be in the ascendant 
again. 

Where does he stand in regard to the new constitutional 
proposals as a whole ? He is not committed by the fact 
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that he was previously Law Minister in the Central Govern- 
ment, for this is in the main a fresh redraft, and he will 
no doubt find plenty of scope, if he wishes it, for attacking 
the official proposals. Mr Suhrawardy is far from being 
a mere political firebrand, and he will certainly examine 
the draft constructively and on its merits, but he is in the 
fortunate position of not being responsible for it. Mr 
Mohamad Ali, the Prime Minister, is less to be envied ; 
yet the proposals of his government are unquestionably the 
best that have been produced and the general feeling must 
be that Pakistan should cease wrangling and accept them. 


German Unions Fight on 
Two Fronts 


F Federal Germany is to survive as a free country, the 

trade unions will have to maintain their present front 
against left and right extremes. For this reason, the western 
world has a direct interest in the outcome of a number of 
interlocked troubles which have appeared in the last few 
months inside the union movement. 

The first is the formation of a splinter Christian Trade 
Union Federation, which held its inaugural meeting in 
November, sponsered (with cash as well as blessings) by 
the Christian unions of France, Belgium, Holland and 
Switzerland. A breakaway from the main TU Federation 
was threatened in 1953 when Catholic unionists asked for, 
but failed to get, more representation in the executive as a 
reflection of the Christian Democrats’ overwhelming victory 
in the Federal elections. It finally took place, however, 
without the support of the two most influential men on the 
Christian-Democratic left—Herr Arnold, Premier of North 
Rhine-Westphalia, and Herr Jakob Kaiser, Minister of All- 
German Affairs and a former leader of the prewar Christian 
trade unions. German unionists vividly remember the way 
in which separatism helped Hitler to abolish their organisa- 
tion with ease and they are determined that unity must be 
maintained now In future, the unions may well need the 
Catholics and other anti-Marxists in a solid front to combat 
the danger from the left and right to which they are increas- 
ingly exposed. So far, however, the existence of the small 
Christian movement has proved quite helpful in providing 
a salutary warning to the TU Federation to maintain its 
middle-of-the-road course. 

At the same time, the Federation is facing a split over 
co-partnership, or Miutbestimmung, that is, the right to 
appoint workers’ representatives to company boards of 
directors and management. During the recent campaign 
for higher wages in the iron and steel industry, which 
ended in acceptance of the employers’ offer, the Metal 
Union leaders were indignant to find that the men’s deputies 
had often agreed with their fellow-directors in opposing the 
Union’s wage claims. In Germany, where Mitbestimmung 
is a cherished goal, still not fully achieved, this experience 
has proved very disconcerting, and there has been talk of 
a “stab in the back.” 


Drive Against Communists 


Though the moderation of the workers’ deputies is of 
value in preventing excessive wage claims and strikes, it 
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has its dangerous side. It has encouraged the Communist 
party, directed from East Berlin, to concentrate on splitting 
the works councils from the workers’ directors. The East 
Berlin radio recently began to broadcast personal 
“ exposures ” of individual directors who become “ bosses ” 
when they sit round the green baize table. Communists 
inside the works supply the necessary details. It has been 
found, for instance, that if working directors’ wives go shop- 
ping in the works council car, Communists win the next 
council elections. ' 

The effect of some recent Communist victories in factory 
elections has also been salutary. The whole of a branch 
organisation in North Rhine-Westphalia of the Building 
Trade Union has been dissolved by its headquarters because 
it was taking Communist party orders. A brisk counter- 
campaign of enlightenment about infiltration tactics 
has begun with good effect ; and in several big works, 
the Communists have been defeated in the latest 
works ‘council elections. Investigations have shown that 
the Communists have been helped by the system 
whereby a large number of candidates are nominated 
on a single list, without political affiliations being 
noted, and twenty-five names have to be chosen from the 
total. Non-Communists usually mark only three or four 
names, but the zealous comrades pick out the full twenty- 
five, including, of course, all their own nominations. Their 
task is aided by the millions of marks spent by their East 
German headquarters on printing West German works 
newspapers, and inviting delegations to the East. Com- 
mumist victors in. the Westfalenhiitte works council elections 
have, however, made a blunder by sending birthday con- 
gratulations to President Pieck and they have been dismissed 
with the approval of the majority of the workers. 

During the present economic boom, Communist tactics 
are seldom reflected in strikes. The unions are successfully 
negotiating higher wages, which rose by an average of seven 
per cent in the first half of 1955, and have continued 
upwards since. But the Communists aim at more than 
strikes ; their intention is to start a so-called “ popular 
struggle ” to overthrow the government. In this they would 
only have a chance of success if unemployment developed 
again and the campaign against the left led right-wing 
ministers and employers to attack the unions themselves. 
In the meantime, the frank way in which the Communists 
have proclaimed their strategy has been largely responsible 
for the unions’ present defensive action. 


One Year of Seato 


7s meeting of military advisers of the South East Asia 
Treaty Organisation in Melbourne this week has been, 
in effect, a curtain-raiser for the full meeting of the Seato 
Council in Karachi on March 6th. Britain has been repre- 
sented by Lieutenant-General Sir Charles Loewen, C-in-C, 
Far Eastern Land Forces, the United States by Admiral 
Stump of the US Pacific Fleet, and the other members 
—Pakistan, Siam, the Philippines, France, Australia and 
New Zealand—by officers of comparable rank. At a 
time of relative quiescence in South East Asia, Seato has 
ceased to be news ; and, indeed, there appear to be no 
urgent situations requiring collective military action within 
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the area covered by the original Collective Defence Treaty. 
The only region in the Far East that still presents elements 
of general military danger is Formosa—which is explicitly 
excluded from the Seato area. The other danger-spots 
continue to be—as they have never ceased to be since the 
end of the Indo-China war—Laos and Vietnam. Neither 
of these countries is a member of Seato, but both are 
sheltered under its protective mantle: a military attack upon 
either would presumably be regarded as a case for collective 
action by Seato, even if the attack came from within the 
countries concerned—that is, from the Pathet Lao “ volun- 
teers” in Laos, or from the Viet Minh army in Vietnam. 

Whether through awareness of this attitude or through 
other causes, Communist policy in Asia no longer appears 
to favour direct military action: subversion, in all its aspects, 
has thus replaced military security as the central concern 
of Seato. This, however, faces the signatories with an 
unpleasant dilemma: subversion, by its very nature, is an 
internal matter ; at what point does it begin to constitute 
aggression and therefore justify outside intervention? So 
far, no satisfactory way out of this dilemma has been dis- 
covered ; the farthest its members are prepared to go is in 
making it clear that a country whose government appeals 
to Seato because its survival is threatened by subversion 
shall be entitled to help if the circumstances warrant it. 
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The flaw in the argument is that any intervention that 
resulted from such an appeal might come too late to prevent 
the overthrow of the government. The danger would then 
be that intervention might lead to a general war: Mr Dulles 
might find himself stepping over the brink instead of stop- 
ping at the edge. 

In these circumstances, the deliberations of the sub- 
committee on counter-subversion are of particular impor- 
tance. For obvious reasons, the committee has not sought 
the limelight, but there is nothing disquieting about its 
activities which are purely consultative. It is not empowered, 
for instance, to proffer advice on how to deal with Viet 
Minh infiltration in southern Vietnam to American officials 
on duty in Saigon. On the other hand, the American 
members of the committee might well make the experience 
of their compatriots in southern Vietnam available to the 
committee as a whole, in the hope that, say, the Siamese 
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might find the information valuable in dealing with their 


own problems. 

Apart from the military and counter-subversion com- 
mittees, the Seato Council meeting last February agreed 
to set up a committee of economic experts and another on 
information, cultural, education and labour activities. 
Neither of these has become as important as the first two. 
The information committee, which met in Bangkok last 
May, drew up recommendations which do not yet seem 
tc have been translated into intensive action. The economic 
committee, which met in Karachi last June, did indeed 
explore the possibilities of “‘ co-operative effort to strengthen 
defence and improve economic well-being in the area” ; 
but it was tacitly agreed that there would be little point 
in setting up a rival organisation to the Colombo Plan, 
which continues to provide a successful machine for 
co-operative economic effort in Asia. This fact does not, 
however, rob the committee of all relevance: the studies 
it has initiated on the impact of defence expenditures on 
the economies of member states have been of great value 
to western donor countries in determining the direction of 
their economic aid in South East Asia. 

On the whole, then, Seato’s first year, which will be 
completed next month, shows a modest record. Some 
observers, indeed, draw comfort from this faet. Seato is 
there, and apparently there to stay, but it has not developed 
into the bogey which the Indians and other uncommitted 
Asians feared. It is not another Nato: it has no common 
army and no joint command. Perhaps it is not a coincidence 
that Mr Nehru has not specifically mentioned Seato in his 
more recent attacks on blocs and alliances. This forbear- 
ance does not amount to approval, but it is conceivable that 
Seato’s unalarming activities have made the rag seem less 
red in Mr Nehru’s eyes. 

On the positive side, it can be said that Seato has proved 
a comfort to its three Asian members, and particularly to 
the most exposed of them, Siam, which regards the organisa- 
tion as a safeguard that justifies in some measure its policy 
of total alignment with the West. In addition, Seato, with 
the backing of American military power and the provision 
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of facilities for military co-operation, is certainly a deterrent 
against military adventures by the Communist armies of 
Asta. It has not removed the threat of subversion and may 
b> inadequate to deal with it ; but if Seato did not exist, 
the military threat would be greater, and the threat of sub- 
version no less, than before the treaty was signed in Manila 
in September, 1954. 


New Zealand’s Shaky Reserves 


FROM OUR WELLINGTON CORRESPONDENT 


OR the past two years New Zealand has been living 

beyond its income and depleting its reserves. This 
might have been justified had the,country been faced with 
an emergency due, say, to a heavy fall in export income. 
There has, however, been no emergency. The last few 
years have been among the most prosperous in New Zea- 
land’s history. But the constant drain on the reserves has 
left the country with no room for manceuvre. 


In June, 1955, the Minister of Finance, Mr Watts, 
described the level of funds at that time (£104 million) as 
“ reasonably satisfactory.” ~In point of fact they were then 
sufficient to cover less than five months imports at the rate 
at which imports were running. But by December, 1955, 
the situation had further deteriorated. The indications 
are that by the end of 1955 New Zealand’s overseas reserves 
were down to about £60 million, the inevitable consequence 
of a deficit in the balance of payments now estimated at 
about £30 million. 


Since 1950 when the present National party administra- 
tion displaced Labour, imports into New Zealand have 
been generally on the increase. From £163 million in 
1950 they rose to £238 million in 1954, and last year they 
are estimated to have risen still further to £264 million. 
This has been the prime cause of New Zealand’s balance of 
payments deficit, yet the government has so far signally 
failed either to restrain imports or to take appropriate 
measures to restrain internal demand. 


Indeed, its first action on gaining office was to order the 
end of import control in spite of there being a deficit of 
£23 million in the balance of payments. But in order to 
cope with the emergency that at once arose, the Reserve 
Bank, as a temporary expedient, had to introduce exchange 
control. In 1953 this wes tightened, the allocation being 
reduced to 40 per cent of the 1950 level with special 
arrangements to cover special cases. As a result, by the end 
of 1953, the exchange lost in 1952 had been regained. 
But the government had proclaimed that exchange control 
was only a temporary measure, and in 1954 it began to 
remove it. Allocations were raised to 75 per cent of the 
1950 figure and a substantial range of import items was 
freed from exchange control. Exchange allocation ceased 
altogether at the end of 1954. The pressures leading to all 
this were largely political and it is this tendency of the 
government to allow its policy to be guided by political 
rather than economic considerations that has largely caused 
the present situation. 


At the time that exchange control was removed, it was 
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obvious that internal demand for imports was still far too 
high. Vacancies in industry increased and so did bank 
lending. Payments from the wool retention account 
(established to reduce the inflationary effect of high wool 
prices as a result of the Korean war) continued to be made. 
The government reduced income tax by 20 per cent and 
imports continued to mount. 


Green Bankers > 


Part of the trouble has been due to the inexperience of 
many of the bankers. When strict import and exchange 
control were established in New Zealand in 1938 under the 
Labour government, today’s bank managers were on the 
lower rungs of the banking ladder. In the days of war, 
import controls, full employment and shortages a banker’s 
problems were relatively few. The possession of an import 
licence was almost a guarantee of an overdraft. But as 
bankers were given increasing freedom and the trading 
community was freed of import control, there was no 
parallel development of banking techniques to meet the 
novel situation, The result, particularly in 1954 and 1955, 
was a heavy increase in bank advances. Some of these 
were justified by the rise in prices and the developing 
economy, but some of them were thoughtlessly allowed. 


One of the weaknesses of New Zealand’s present situa- 
tion is the apparent failure of the government and the 
Reserve Bank to assess the level of reserves necessary to 
operate the trade of the country under present conditions. 
Last year’s annual report of the Department of Industries 
and Commerce suggested that exchange reserves equal to 
eight or nine months imports were probably inadequate 
because, though reserves had averaged this level for the 
last twenty years, for most of that time import and exchange 
controls had been operated. The plain implication of this 
was that a much higher level of reserves would be necessary 
if there were a return to a free economy and full employ- 
ment, with no import or exchange controls. This is the 
professed objective of the government, but instead of 
reserves being built up they are steadily dwindling. 


Too Late to Work 


In New Zealand the net overseas assets of the banking 
system are the governing factor in the econorfiy. At any 
point in time they constitute the country’s first line of 
economic defence. In order to try to relieve the pressure 
on these reserves, the Reserve Bank has since last August 
been trying to restrict internal bank lending ; but there is 
no evidence yet to suggest that advances can be reduced 
to the level needed to bring imports within the limits of 
New Zealand’s means. Indeed, if bank advances were so 
reduced there would be distinct hardship in the country, 
essential development would be postponed and unemploy- 
ment might develop. New Zealand’s credit restrictions, 
as they are at present operating, have been applied far 
too late to be effective. Imports have continued to enter 
the country at too fast a rate and 1956 will see a continua- 
tion, at least in the first half of the year, of this heavy 
drain on foreign exchange.. The cure will have to be 
administered in 1956, and as the next general election is in 
1957, the atmosphere will scarcely be politically propitious 
for drastic‘remedies. Unfortunately, any remedy that is 
going to be effective will have to be drastic. 
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For nearly 50 years the name Rolls-Royce has been 
recognised as a standard of excellence. 
This reputation, established and maintained by its motor cars, 
is further enhanced by Rolls-Royce aero engines, 


oil engines and petrol engines all over the world. 
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the new 
lightweight 

material 
that ts making 
such rapid 
headway 





Already well known for their more spectacular applications, 


such as moulded boat hulls and motor car bodies, structural plastics 







offer unending economic possibilities for light, strong 

products of modest dimensions. Protective headgear, for 

instance, and many items of service or personal equipment 

made from structu. 4] plastics would be essentially light and 
yet have specific strengths comparable with steel. In these, 

as in structural engineering applications, wherever weight/strength 


problems arise or high resistance to corrosion is a prime requirement, 







structural mouldings may well provide the answer. Why not get in touch with B.L.P., 


: the polyester resin people—perhaps they can help take weight off your mind! 














Consult Wha t are 
a structural 
Services 


plastics 


Structural plastics consist of a reinforcing agent, 
such as glass fibre, bonded with a synthetic resin, 
most commonly a polyester type resin. 

Polyester/glass fibre mouldings can be made either mechanically 
or by hand fabrication and their essential characteristics are... 


B.1.P.— makers of the 

highest quality polyester 
resins —gladly offer the 
full resources of their 
Research, Development 
and Design Services to 


‘pe manufacturers interested Lightness combined with strength — specific strengths comparable 


as with steel. 
in the potentialities of 


structural plastics High resistance to corrosion by a wide range of chemicals, 


including some acids, and to all but excessive heat. 


Excellent electrical properties — high breakdown and low power factor, 
combined with good insulating and non-tracking properties. 


Unlimited colour possibilities—in opaque or translucent shades. 


Chemicals Ltd Oldbury, Birmingham - Telephone: Broadwell 2061 


LONDON: | Argyll Street, London, W.1 * Telephone: Gerrard 7971 
MANCHESTER: 79 Mosley Street, Manchester 2 - Telephone: Central 9014 
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Squeezing the Import Bill 


HE attempt to correct the deterioration in Britain’s 

balance of payments predominantly by means of 
tighter and dearer money is a year old. Bank rate was 
raised by 4 per cent to 34 on January 27th ; and again 
to 45 per cent on February 24th last year. Bank rate 
was then made effective and restrictions on hire pur- 
chase trading were tightened at the same time. It was 
not until late in July, however, that the Chancellor, to 
give another turn to the tighter money screw, requested 
the banks to make a “ positive and significant ” reduc- 
tion in advances. In the autumn Budget the orthodox 
weapons were further reinforced by broadening the 
field and raising the rate of purchase tax. 

There are plenty of sceptics who argue that to rely 
so heavily on monetary policy to scotch inflation is 
folly, and it is not from the ranks of Labour alone that 
the reintroduction of physical controls on imports is 
being urged. They cite in support of their scepticism 
the fact that imports have remained high and that as 
late as December the gross visible trade deficit was no 
less than £72 million. This figure, in fact, is the same 
as the average for the whole year and £22 million 
higher than the average for 1954. Monetary policy, 
they say, has brought no improvement. The faithful, 
on the other hand, are counselling patience, confident 
that an orthodox monetary policy has not lost its power 
to produce the required results. 

But the eye of faith is still needed. Monetary policy 
has not yet cast its full spell over the trade figures. The 
policy, it is worth recalling, was designed to stimulate 
exports as well as to put a damper on imports. Last 
year imports rose sharply by 15 per cent to £3,889 
million cif, compared with 1954, and by about 12 per 
cent in volume. The proportionate rise in exports was 
only half this rate ; in value exports rose by 84 per cent 
to £2,906 million fob and in volume by about seven 
per cent. Allowing for goods that but for the dock 
strike would have been exported in 1954 instead of in 


1955, the real increase in British exports last year was 
probably no more than 5 per cent in value and 3} to 
4 per cent in volume. That falls well short of the 
growth in world exports of manufactures and the 
greediness of the home market was mainly to blame. 
Of the total rise of £484 million in imports for the 
first eleven months of 1955 (details for the whole year 


EXPORTS AND IMPORTS i955 


Cumulative figures, percentage change compared with i954 


IMPORTS 


TRADE DEFICIT 


Monthly ‘Figures 


are not yet available) £184 million, or nearly two-fifths, 
was accounted for by iron and steel, non-ferrous metals, 
coal and oil. Cereals and feeding stuffs, meat and fruit 
and vegetables accounted for {£108 million, just over 
one-fifth, and imports of rubber, timber and woodpulp 
accounted for a further fifth, £98 million. Although 
higher prices were partly responsible for the increased 
cost, the volume was appreciably higher. 

Only a snap judgment would take the sharp growth 
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in imports of industrial materials as clear evidence that 
industry embarked on an importing spree last year. A 
substantial rise in imports had to come, not only to 
support the steady expansion of industrial production 
but also to make good some degree of under importing 
in 1954, when imports lagged behind the growth in 
output. Nor does the available information on stock 
movements last year, sketchy though it is, point to a 
boom in inventories. By the third quarter, it is true, 
stocks and work in progress among a selected number 
of large manufacturers were 12 per cent higher than at 
the end of 1954. But that rise does not appear to be 
disproportionately large in the light of last year’s 
increases in output and in prices. Manufacturing out- 
put rose by 734 per cent during the same period, and 
prices of basic materials rose by 64 per cent and prices 
of manufactured goods by 34 per cent. An examina- 
tion of stocks of individual commodities, which appears 
on another page, supports that conclusion. 


THE IMPORT BILL IN 1955 
£ million 


First 11 | 
months | 


Increase 


over 1954 


Total cif 

of which: 
Iron and steel 
Non-ferrous metals 


Cereals 

Meat 

Fruit and vegetables ..... 
Feeding stuffs 


Rubber 


Ores & Scrap 


What is clear is that while the stiffer monetary policy 
has restrained the rise in imports it has not yet brought 
them down to a level that Britain can afford. But credit 
restraint should bring a prompter check to prices, and 
and here monetary policy does seem to have left its 
mark—indeed—to an extent that its success could be 
exaggerated. Last February the composite index 
of import prices stood at 105, five per cent above the 
average level in 1954. From that month onwards the 
index fell steadily, to reach 102 in July, thanks largely 
to the drop in prices of foods and beverages. It was 
this fall in import prices, rather than the subsequent 
rise in export prices, that was mainly responsible for 
turning the terms of trade in Britain’s favour. By July 
the terms of trade had improved by five points to 99 
(1954= 100). 

As the world’s second largest importer Britain un- 
questionably influences world markets, but it is fair to 
point out that market prices of several commodities 
had begun to fall before Bank rate was raised. Mone- 
tary policy no doubt assisted the fall, just as it must 
have helped to restrain the rise in rubber and copper, 
two commodities that contributed to the steady increase 
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in import prices of basic materials and manufactures last 
year. But there was no clear victory on this front. 
More optimistic readings of American prospects 
brought new buying when supplies of several com- 
modities were slender; by November the terms of 
trade had deteriorated slightly to 101 owing to 
increased prices in all the main groups of imports. 


* 


Before the impatient raise too loudly their cry for 
physical controls on imports, they should ponder what 
the resort to such measures would really imply. They 
would be trying to clamp down an economy that is 
much more elusive to control even than it was four 
years ago. The reopening of the commodity markets, 
the wide measure of effective transferability of sterling, 
and the gradual relaxation of quantitative import 
restrictions have transformed an economy with its doors 
on the chain into one that if not wide open, is no longer 
far short of it. Few quantitative restrictions remain 
on imports from the sterling area, Over 85 per cent of 
Britain’s imports on private account from the OEEC 
area (reckoned by reference to imports on private 
account in 1948) come in freely and roughly half of 
Britain’s imports from the dollar area have been freed. 

To have any hope of effectiveness restrictions on 
imports of raw and semi-finished materials would today 
have to go the whole hog. For one thing it would be 
ludicrous to allow non-residents to use their sterling to 
buy dollar materials freely but to prevent British 
industry from so doing—and so going short of raw 
materials. Any such restrictions would most certainly 
be interpreted by the outside world as a retrograde step 
and would provoke an immediate flight from sterling 
by way of the commodity markets—where it would 
have to be stopped—as well as through the foreign 
exchanges—where it could not be stopped. The cir- 
cumstances that could justify such a sweeping retreat 
from domestic policy and from Britain’s international 
obligations under Gatt would have to be dire to the 
point of disaster. And disaster would be the one thing 
that they would provoke, not prevent. 

The circumstances are not dire, nor do they threaten 
to become so. Though the trade deficit is too high for 
comfort, it no longer seems out of control. Some relief 
in the import bill is to be expected. Last year’s harvest 
was good, and that will diminish the need for imported 
grains, particularly wheat. Imports of steel should also 
be smaller, partly because of the increase in home pro- 
duction and partly because the appetite of the home 
market should be less. 

It was not to be expected that the trade figures would 
quickly respond to attack by orthodox measures. Last 
year’s figures simply reflect the head of steam in the 
home market, and only recently have there been signs 
that the inflationary pressure is beginning to subside. 
There is every reason to suppose that those signs will 
multiply in the months ahead and no reason to con- 
clude that the attempt is doomed to fail. 
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New Power for Cars 


HE heaviest fixed investment of a motor-car rnaker 

in manufacturing plant is in the machinery that 
makes his prime mover. When the American industry 
universally adopted the V.8 overhead valve engine to 
give the great power that has now become standard 
practice in all the popular makes of American 
automobile, it was commonly said that a run of ten to 
fifteen years’ production was to be expected from the 
plant installed. It now seems probable that the present 
generation of such engines will be the last of the recipro- 
cating petrol engines of the type with which the mid- 
century motorist has become accustomed—and the 
shape of their successors can dimly be discerned. 

The investment in manufacturing equipment to build 
these engines at the minimum cost in man hours of 
labour is prodigious. Such a massive and inflexible 
manufacturing set-up can accommodate itself to minor 
changes, though only at long intervals—even to such 
changes as alterations by a fraction of an inch in such 
important dimensions as the bore or stroke of the 
cylinders. But beyond such minor changes, the only 
important change in power plants that seems likely for 
some years is in the arrangments for supplying it with 
the vaporised petrol and air that it burns. Carburettors 
for the latest V.8 engines are complicated bits of 
apparatus ; and excellently as they do their work, they 
cannot give the optimum dose of fuel to each cylinder 
over the whole range of engine speeds and throttle 
openings. To improve this, it may become necessary 
to take a leaf from the book of the Diesel or compression 
ignition engine, and use instead of a carburettor a fuel 
pump that will give each cylinder its properly measured 
dose. So far, the fifty dollars or so that this might cost 
have not been thought to be justified by the improve- 
ment in power or economy. But, significantly, it seems 
likely to be the body designer who will finally condemn 
the carburettor to death. A carburettor adds some 
inches to the overall height of the V.8 engine, and the 
stylist whose designs in the United States can make or 
mar a balance sheet can make good use of the inches 
that the substitution of a pump would release. 

In the European market, where vehicles may roughly 
be said to leave off where the Americans begin, in 
engine power as in size, hardly any eight-cylinder 
engines are made. In England, in line vertical engines 
are universal on passenger cars, and, except for the side 
valve engines on the Ford Prefect, Anglia and Popular, 
all have overhead valves. All engines below two-litre 
capacity have four cylinders, and all above six cylinders 
—with the exception of the four-cylinder engines of the 
Standard and the Austin Healey. On the Continent 
the pattern is much the same, with the notable exception 
of the air-cooled flat four or “boxer” engine of the 
VW, and the three-cylinder water-cooled, two-stroke 
engine of the DKW. While the Diesel engine con- 





tinues to make progress in commercial vehicles, and is 
indeed making inroads into the market for vehicles of 
less than two tons weight, the possibilities of its applica- 
tion to passenger vehicles seem to be waning, rather 
than waxing. The fuel economy it offers does not seem 
to balance the increase of weight, first cost, and noise, 
and the sacrifice of acceleration. . 

Another challenger to the normal type of reciprocat- 
ing engine has recently appeared in the Bradshaw 
Omega engine. This is an extremely interesting design : 
it embodies great originality of engineering thought in 
its pairs of pistons reciprocating within a tubular ring. 
But even in its present form it is an exceedingly compli- 
cated machine. To make such an engine so that it 
would work with tolerable efficiency would be a tech- 
nical triumph of no mean order. But it seems very 
possible that a long and costly period of development 
would produce a simplified engine showing no balance 
of advantage over existing power plants. The design 
does not appear to have any major feature of potential 
appeal sufficiently pronounced to justify such an effort. 

The gas turbine, on the other hand, does in principle 
offer the car maker sufficiently great advantages. It 
offers the prospect of an engine which would be smaller 
and lighter with a better power-weight ratio ; probably 
less costly to produce ; giving its power rather more 
evenly over the whole range of the performance desired 
of a motor-car, since no reciprocating motor is involved, 
inherently smoother, therefore, and cheaper and easier 
to maintain. To set against these potential advantages 
is the disadvantage that its fuel economy is likely to be 
inferior to the reciprocating engine. But the appeal of 
its promise is certainly great enough to justify a great 
expenditure of money and effort to develop it. 

In this country, Austin and Rover have both demon- 
strated gas turbine cars that are practicable, but not yet 
economic, and it is believed that others, not only among 
the automobile manufacturers, are working on the 
problem. In the USA, General Motors, Ford and 
Chrysler are hot foot on its development. The gas 
turbine principle has a long history: but it is only over 
the last twenty years that practicable gas turbines have 


“peen built. 


In general, all the moving parts of the gas turbine 
have a purely rotary movement, avoiding the vibration 
and bearing problems that are inevitable in a reciprocat- 
ing engine. There are some variations on the gas 
turbine theme in which the first stage of expansion of 
the hot gases occurs in a cylinder with a piston. One 
of these variations is exemplified by the Pescara engine, 
in which the first stage is a “ free-piston ” movement 
giving out compressed gas which proceeds to the tur- 
bine. In spite of its obvious attractions, the result of 
more than 20 years of development is somewhat dis- 
appointing. Another variation is the Napier Naiad 
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engine, which might loosely be described as a diesel 
stage followed by a gas turbine. Neither of these varia- 
tions, however, seem applicable to problems of a motor 
car plant. 

One of the basic difficulties of the gas turbine for 
motor-cars is the question of scale. For efficiency, 
high gas velocity and high blade speeds are essential ; 
in large turbines, such as electrical generating plant 
with units developing tens of thousands of horsepower, 
and even in aircraft turbines, these velocities can be 
achieved with rotors of fairly large diameter turning 
at speeds of the order of 3,000 revolutions a minute. 
In the much smaller units that a car could accommo- 
date, however, the small diameter of the rotors must 
turn at speeds which may be ten times as great, and 
the turbine blades might have to be no bigger than little 
finger nails. 


The basic components of a gas turbine are three ; a 
compressor to collect and compress the very large 
volumes of air required: a combustion chamber through 
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which part or all of this air passes and receives heat 
from the fuel there burned: and a turbine through 
which the resulting mixture expands, giving up at least 
as much energy as is necessary to drive the compressor. 
In a pure jet aircraft, the useful output consists entirely 
of the gas expelled from the turbine as a propulsive jet. 
Where no propulsive jet effect is called for, as in a 
motor-car, the smaller the energy dissipated in the form 


of heat or velocity in the exhaust, the higher will be 
the efficiency. 


The key factors in turbine efficiency, therefore, are 
the highest possible initial temperature, and the most 
efficient possible heat exchanger to take heat out of the 
exhaust and return it at some stage earlier in the cycle 
to the air. In an application such as the motor-car, 
where a wide range of operating speeds is required to 
give flexibility of performance, it is essential to separate 
the turbine into two parts. One develops only enough 
power to drive the compressor, being mounted on the 
same shaft ; the other turbine gives the useful output, 
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being connected to the driving wheel by an appropriate 
transmission. 

Theoretically, since a gas turbine can produce at 
minimum speed three times the torque developed at 
maximum output—a range nearly as great as the pro- 
portion of top gear to bottom gear in an ordinary motor- 
car gear-box—no change speed mechanism would 
necessarily be required. Most of the layouts suggested 
for gas turbines in cars yet published, however, do 
imply the use of gear-box, in order to limit the range of 
speeds required of the turbine, to give acceptable road 
performance, and better fuel economy. In USA, 
Ford is thinking of a three-speed box ; in Britain, Dr 
J. N. Weaving, in charge of Austin’s gas turbine pro- 
ject, suggested only a two-speed gear-box. 


In the Ford arrangement, the air is received and 
compressed by the compressor and then pre-heated by 
the heat exchanger before entering the burner. The 
hot expanding mixture goes through the compressor 
drive turbine, and thence to the power turbine, from 
which all the useful power is applied to drive the 
vehicle. With this cycle, according to the Ford calcula- 
tions, efficiencies corresponding to a fuel consumption 
for an American-size car of between 12 and 16 miles to 
the gallon for speeds from 20-60 mph could be obtained 
with a maximum temperature of 1,600 F. If better 
heat-resisting materials can be developed, so as to make 
practicable an initial temperature of 2,500 F. (at 
present to be considered rather a possibility than 
a probability), it seems likely than an economy not 
merely as good as the petrol engine, but even as good 
as a diesel engine, might be possible. This is the lofty 
aim that the Austin gas turbine project has set itself. 
General Motors recently announced that they had built 
a four-passenger car with a gas turbine, for which the 
President, Mr Curtice, claimed an economy comparable 
with a conventional power plant. 


The key point of Chrysler development, on the other 
hand, is said to be a heat exchanger of “ revolutionary ” 
design. No details have been published, so that it is 
not possible to declare whether it is to be considered 
revolutionary in relation to what engineers would have 
expected two or three years ago, or whether it is revolu- 
tionary in relation to today’s thinking. But Chrysler, 
on the whole, can justly claim to have stayed always ia 
the forefront technically. It would not be surprising if, 
in the development of a heat exchanger, they have 
outpaced their American competitors. 


The Chrysler gas turbine power plant (outlined in 
the chart) is claimed to give 120 shaft horse power, and 
with this to provide performance comparable with a 
conventional engine developing 160 brake horse power. 
Its overall dimensions, including the gearing necessary 
to bring the speed of the output shaft down from the 
very high speeds of a gas turbine, for which 15,000 
rpm would be characteristic, to that of a conventional 
piston engine, are 32 in. long, 33 in. wide, and 28 in. 
high—a convenient package to install in a car. Its 
weight is 200 lb, or 25 per cent less than that of a 
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corresponding piston engine. Its exhaust gas is cool—a 
result, of course, of the efficient heat exchanger. The 
vibration is much less than that of a piston engine— 
which should bring a reward in reduced maintenance 
costs of the power plant. There are less than a fifth 
as Many moving parts as in a piston engine. But above 
all, Chrysler says that its power plant will give fuel 
economy similar to that of a piston engine. Figures of 
18-24 mpg have, unofficially, been attributed to it, or 
similar to a petrol engine ; and would mean a lower cost 
per mile for fuel. 
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With the achievements already in sight, and further 
economies which metallurgical developments are open- 
ing up, a wealth of technological ability is being 
devoted to gas turbine development. It seems more 
likely than not that the gas turbine car will be the 
successor of the present generation of reciprocating 
petrol engines, But the fact that it is more difficult to 
make an efficient gas turbine the smaller the output 
required also makes it likely that the first commercially 
practicable gas turbine cars will appear in the United 
States rather than in Europe. 


Business Notes 





Bankers and the Squeeze 


HE credit squeeze is inevitably the major new theme 
in the surveys from the bank chairmen this year, but it 
cannot be said that the five messages that have so far 
appeared have shed much new light upon it. These clear- 
ing bankers find restriction of advances by “ request” no 
less distasteful than did those Scottish bankers whose com- 
ments were delivered a few weeks ago, but such conclu- 
sions as they draw from this distaste are generally much 
less forthright. This brand of credit restraint is seen as 
“in a sense, retrograde and regrettable” (by Mr A. W. 
Tuke, of Barclays), “ onerous and disagreeable ” (Mr D. J. 
Robarts, of the National Provincial), “ perilously near to a 
physical control ” (Sir Thomas Barlow, of the District), not 
surprisingly productive of steadily increasing criticism (Sir 
Eric Carpenter, of Williams Deacon’s), and plain “ disagree- 
able ”—but one degree less so than “ rigid direction” (Mr 
A. Harold Bibby, of Martins, on whom a knighthood was 
bestowed in the New Year list). 

This artificial restraint was resorted to last July because 
the earlier and orthodox measures had not had adequate 
effect. One banker, Sir Thomas Barlow, regards it as unfor- 
tunate that the orthodox measures were not applied more 
vigorously and more promptly, but none of the five advo- 
cates a toughening of the orthodox restraints now. The 
impression conveyed is that the inadequacy of the orthodox 
measures actually applied was itself proof of the inadequacy 
of orthodox policy as such. Hence the bankers, though dis- 
liking the arbitrary restraint (and finding it more distasteful 
as experience of it grew), have accepted it as if it were the 
only alternative available. Only two of the five chairmen 
seriously try to rationalise this conclusion. Mr Tuke, after 
an intriguing attempt to prove that scarce money is not the 
same as dear money, boldly affirms that, whatever technical 
devices are used against inflation, the problem never will be 
solved so long as there is overfull employment ; and Mr 
Robarts points out that Bank rate would be effective if it 
rose far enough to cause unemployment. But he certainly, 


and Mr Tuke probably, do not advocate this, nor do they 
expect it to happen. 

On this line of thinking, the bankers’ other favourite cure 
for inflation—cuts in Government expenditure—might, one 
would have thought, stand no better chance of being effec- 
tive than monetary policy. If cuts in any given sector of 
expenditure are not to be allowed to produce some degree 
of slack in the economy as a whole, they will give little if 
any disinflationary relief, though they might produce a more 
rational and more healthy distribution of total expenditures. 
On this matter of public retrenchment, the bankers are 
unanimous, but their arguments differ in emphasis: Mr 
Bibby, for example, seeks in particular cuts in the Govern- 
ment’s capital expenditure, whereas Sir Thomas Barlow 
emphasises the need for cutting current expenditure—and 
presumably, therefore, like Mr Robarts, is anxious to see 
major changes in policy. 


Banks’ Investment Depreciation 


T least in an accounting sense, the banks have come 
through the 1955 slump in the gilt-edged market more 
satisfactorily than had been expected. End-year statements 
are now available from alf those English clearing banks that 
had adhered to the traditional practice of writing-down 
investments to or below market value—and all those banks 
have succeeded in maintaining this practice. The only 
clearing bank that follows the precedent set by four of the 
“Big Five” in mid-1952, and thus discloses investment 
depreciation for the first time, is the National Bank—which 
shows a difference of 2} per cent between the book and 
market values of its portfolio. Of the four big banks that 
work on the new principle, only the Midland and Barclays 
have yet issued their statements. The Midland, which does 
not write down its investments even by transfer from cur- 
rent profits, shows a depreciation of {23.7 million, or 5.2 
per cent, an amount that substantially exceeds the published 
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reserve ({/15.2 million, including share premium account). 
Barclays, whose accounting practice may be different, shows 
a depreciation of £15.2 million, or 3.5 per cent, which is 
well covered by the general reserve (increased to £173 
million by a transfer of £1 million from current profits). 
The National Provincial, alone among the “ Big Five,” holds 
still to the traditional practice—but its chairman remarks 
that “ no institution, however strong its reserves, can watch 
with equanimity the persistent depreciation of . . . govern- 
ment securities.” 


The balance sheets show that the monetary pressures of 
the year have fallen with noticeably different incidence upon 
the several banks. All of them disclose a pronounced 
strengthening of their liquidity—among the big banks the 
lowest ratio is the comfortable 37.9 per cent shown by 
Barclays, while two of the northern banks (Martins and 
the District) have almost attained 40 per cent, and Glyn 
Mills shows 45 per cent. Not surprisingly, the banks that 
have achieved the biggest increase in liquidity over the year 
are generally those that have sold investments most heavily. 
At one extreme, the investment portfolios of the Midland 
Bank are reduced by only 5.7 per cent, whereas those of the 
northern banks show reductions ranging from 22.5 per cent 
(Martins) to 31.4 per cent (Williams Deacon’s). The 
National Provincial’s portfolio is also sharply reduced—by 
22.3 per cent. As expected, all the banks show a decline 
in deposits over the year ; among the big banks the move- 
ment ranges from 1.9 per cent in the Midland to 8.3 per 
cent in the National Provincial. In several of the banks 
the reduction in advances since the middle of last year has 
still not wiped out the expansion that took place in the first 
six months. The advances of the National Provincial have 
risen on balance by 6 per cent, though they are 11 per cent 
below their level of mid-1955. Barclays’ advances, by con- 
trast, are down over the year by nearly 8 per cent; the 
Midland’s are down by 3 per cent. 


South Durham’s Double Issue 


. South Durham Steel marketing next Thursday is 
awaited with something less than the high degree of 
excitement that produced such stagging of the Colvilles and 
Consett offers. It takes the unusual form of a two-part 
issue. Some £3 million of 5} per cent debenture stock, 
1976-81, is being offered at 97—a point-less than the Iron 
and Steel Agency paid for it. In the present condition of 
markets, it may be an acceptable holding for sub-under- 
writers at a net price of 96, but it is hardly likely to attract 
au overwhelming response from the public. On the pro- 
spective response to the ordinary share offer opinions vary, 
but even those who might be described as more-than-luke- 
warm are noticeably disinclined to expect too much. 


Yet this will not be for want of a reasonably attractive 
yield basis for the shares. The offer consists of 8 million 
£1 ordinaries at 27s. 6d., yielding £5 16s. 4d. per cent on 
the indicated 8 per cent dividend—roughly in line with 
Colvilles, 3s. per cent more than the return on Consett, and 
fully 15s. per cent more than Dorman, Long ordinaries now 
yield. But there are distinct expectations of more to come 
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from Dorman, Long—Sir Ellis Hunter will be referring 
to dividend policy next Thursday, after the recent stir about 
the 8 per cent paid for last year. There is, indeed, every 
indication of further expansion of output and of profits 
from South Durham. Output of ingots for the year to 
October 1, 1955, was 788,000 tons; the annual capacity 
when development plans are completed should be 1,100,000 
tons. These programmes still in hand, together with routine 
capital expenditure, will cost £10 million, most of which 
will be spent by September next year. Towards this, the 
company will have the proceeds of the debenture issue, its 
accruing surpluses, and the proceeds of temporary borrow- 
ings which may reach £4 million at the peak. It would 
seem, therefore, that for some time after September, 1957, 
the repayment of such borrowings will call fairly heavily 
on depreciation provisions and surplus earnings. Meanwhile, 
the new pipe works at Stockton has effectively shown its 
paces ; the estimated profits, after depreciation, are put at 
£25;250,000 for 1955-56, against £2,045,000 last year ; and 
the orders for rolled and fabricated products indicate a 
continued high level of output. 


Leadership in Coal 


HE appointment of Mr James Bowman to succeed Sir 

Hubert Houldsworth as chairman of the National Coal 
Board when Sir Hubert’s term of office expires in July com- 
pletes the process of replacing coal’s top management that 
was begun eleven months ago after the Fleck Committee 
presented its report on the board’s structure and operations. 
In the sudden reorganisation of last year both of the two 
then deputy chairmen, the scientific member and two pro- 
minent part-time members left the board, and Mr Bowman 
arrived from its Northern Division to become the single 
deputy chairman, with a clear right of succession ; Sir 
Hubert stayed partly to ensure continuity of experience and 
responsibility, and partly to reassure the National Union of 
Mineworkers that this was not some Tory-plotted palace 
revolution carried out at one fell swoop to transmogrify the 
Coal Board it knew. His eleven months “ beside the top ” 
of Hobart House have eased Mr Bowman more smoothly 
towards final responsibility for coal than either of his 
predecessors. 

The period appears, too, to have established close work- 
ing relationships between him and the key members of his 
management team—Mr Latham, the board’s finance member 
who will move up to become deputy chairman, Dr Reid, 
the production member, and Mr Wynn, the member 
responsible for research and development. For the present, 
these are the most significant jobs in coal, and it is vital that 
the men in them should be able to work together: one 
element in the sorry record of the coal industry during the 
last five years was the failure of a few outstanding personali- 
ties to work in harness on the board. For the moment, at 
least, the industry is being promised more steadfast and 
obvious support from the Government. The widening of 
British fuel policy to take proper account of oil and, for the 
long run, of atomic energy, was one of the solid achjeve- 
ments of Mr Geoffrey Lloyd’s tenure of the Ministry of 
Fuel and Power—coupled with the substantial increase in 
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The Conundrum of Stocks 


T any moment of time Britain has 

a stock of raw materials, semi- 
finished and finished goods and food 
that is roughly equal to half the value 
of the gross national product. As Britain 
imports the bulk of its requirements of 
materials and food, changes in the 
balance of payments are closely related 
to changes in that stock. When Britain 
builds up its stocks the balance of pay- 
ments is liable to move into deficit, and 
vice-versa. Yet information on stock 
changes is one of the more ‘obscure 
corners of British statistics. Annual 
estimates of stocks and work in pro- 
gress for the economy as a _ whole, 
adjusted for changes in price, appear 
about nine months later in the National 
Income White Paper, and they are 
“subject to substantial uncertainties.” 

Last year the volume of imports rose 
sharply by 12 per cent and the trade 
deficit went up by 44 per cent; in the 
first half of the year the balance of 
payments on current account was in 
deficit to the tune of £16 million, com- 
pared with a surplus of £141 million in 
the first half of 1954. Was the increase 
in stocks last year as immoderate as it 
was said to be? Some light on this 
question has been shed by the Board 
of Trade in publishing the results of a 
quarterly inquiry that it has been 
making for the last two years into stocks 
and work in progress held by manufac- 
turing industry. 

The reporting companies account for 
about one-third of the total value of 
stocks and work in progress in manu- 
facturing but as they are all large firms 
the results may contain an element of 
bias. Other firms are to be approached 
in order to improve the representative- 
ness of the sample. The inquiry showed 
that at the end of last September the 
value of stocks and work in progress 
was about 12 per cent higher than at 
the end of December, 1954 (the figures 
on the chart have been re-based on end- 
December, 1953 = 100). That compares 


Dec 1953: 100 
i20 


with a rise of 7 per cent during the 
whole of 1954. The provisional results 
of the census of production for 1954, 
however, showed a somewhat smaller 
increase of § per cent, and that is the 
figure used in the chart. 

Stocks are valued at cost or market 
value, whichever is the lower. Hence 
the figures should be judged not only in 
the light of the growth of production 
but also of the rise in prices. In Sep- 
tember last year prices of basic materials 
were 6} per cent higher than in Decem- 
ber, 1954, and prices of manufactures 
were 3} per cent higher ; the all-indus- 
tries index of production was 7 per cent 
higher and the index of manufacturing 
output 7} per cent higher (the chart 
uses the all-industries index, seasonally 
adjusted, in order to simplify presenta- 
tion). Compared with the rise in output 
and prices, stocks in this sector of 
manufacturing do not appear to be 
abnormally high. The results are not 
necessarily indicative of manufacturing 
as a whole, still less so of the whole 
economy, where the value of stocks is 
roughly twice as high as in manufac- 
turing. 

An examination of stocks of individual 
commodities also suggests that talk of 
an inventory boom last year has been 
exaggerated. In one basic material, 
steel, consumers’ stocks were falling, in 
terms of consumption, during the 
eighteen months ending last June ; the 


end-December figure is not yet avail- 


able. Stocks of rubber and cotton have 
been falling recently, while stocks of 
zinc and copper have risen, though not 
sharply. There has been a fairly sharp 
rise in stocks of woodpulp for paper- 
making and a modest rise in stocks of 
imported softwood. The pattern is 
somewhat uneven, and it would be rash 
to draw precise conclusions, particularly 
as to the effect of the credit squeeze. 
But it hardly seems that industry has 
been guilty of an excessive build-up of 
stocks. 
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investment in coal since 1952. Mr Bowman, at length, may 
be the first Coal Board chairman to see really substantial 
results from postwar investment in coal ; his first task as 
chairman, however, may be to restore the confidence of the 
industry that Britain needs all the coal it can get—for as 
long as men can practically plan. 


Building Societies’ Liquidity 


EVERAL building societies have now given investors in 
S the movement a preliminary glimpse of their end- 
year accounts. They tell much the same story. Total 
assets have risen but in most cases liquidity ratios have 
fallen. Until the building societies put up their rates in 
the summer, money was being withdrawn quite heavily by 
depositors and shareholders. The increase in rates, how- 
ever, soon brought money back into the movement. The 
Co-operative Permanent, which now ranks third in the 
movement, reports that after it had announced its intention 
to increase its rates receipts from investors in August and 
September were the highest on record and that in the last 
quarter of the year new savings continued to flow in and 
withdrawals gradually declined. 


TOTAL AND LIQUID ASSETS 
(f million) 









Liquid Total | Liqui- . 
| Assets* Assets | dity Ratio® 
bance eeneanee - — 
At December 31 1954 | 1955 | 1954 | 1955 1954 | 1955 









} y 4 % 

Abbey National .... | 31-4 | 37-3 213-5 |237-4 | 14-7 | 15-7 
Co-operative........ | 16-4 | 14-2 1106-3 (123-7 | 15-4 | 11-5 
Woolwich........... | 20-1 | 19-9 108-7 |119-9 | 18-4 16-6 
Temperance ........ 5-1 | 5:2] 33-6 | 36-0 | 15-2 | 14-4 
Cheltenham & | 

Gloucester ...... | 2-5) 3:2] 24-5 | 26-8 | 10-4 11-8 
Hastings & Thanet... | 2:7) 2-3 118-2 | 19-8 | 14-7) 11-8 
Leicester Temperance | 2:3 | 2-4]14-4 | 16-1) 15-6 14-9 

* At book values. 


The societies tightened the screws a little on mortgages. 
But despite the higher rates of interest the demand for 
house mortgages persisted and, judging by the decline in 
liquidity ratios, some of the societies did not tighten the 
screws very firmly. One of the biggest declin in liquidity 
is reported by the Co-operative Permanent, whose watch- 
word always seems to be “expansion.” At book values, 
the ratio of its liquid assets to total assets declined over 
the year from 15.4 to I1.§ per cent—exactly the same 
ratio that the society reported at the end of June. If account 
were taken of market values of the gilt-edged holdings, the 
fall would be more pronounced, from 15.8 to 10.8 per cent. 
The society, however, seems confident that it is carrying 
only a book deficiency on investments as it will not have to 
realise any of its medium dated stocks. The decline can 
be compared with that from 18.4 to 16.6 per cent (at book 
values) reported by Woolwich Equitable over the calendar 
year and contrasted with an increase in Abbey National’s 
liquidity ratio from 14.7 to 15.7 per cent. 
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Higher Rates on Local Loans 


HE rates charged by the Public Works Loan Board, 

as they had been set at the last change early in Septem- 
ber, already seemed no higher than they should be at the 
time of the October budget. More recently, they have been 
palpably below the markets’ measurement of “ the credit 
of local authorities of good standing.” At the end of last 
week, the Treasury announced, that in accordance with this 
new principle which Mr Butler outlined on October 26th, 
that the rates would be revised : 


Old New 
(per cent) (per cent) 
Up to 5 years 43 54 
5 to 15 years 5 54 
Over 15 years 5 54 


The new structure is clearly more close to the present con- 
dition of the mortgage market—indeed on loans for shorter 
terms than seven years it is only applicable to that market, 
for the board is not ready to lend for any shorter period than 
this. But there is no sign of any great volume of short-term 
money being placed at 5} per cent. 

Meanwhile, some authorities, in addition to their pre- 
occupations about raising new finance, are looking at the 
new equalisation grants—some with pleasure and some with 
dismay. Birmingham, as was expected, will no longer 
receive its {1,641,741 grant, and that may add 2s. 6d. to its 
rate poundage. Liverpool, also as expected, will qualify 
for the first time and is to receive £1,183,759. 


Ford Stock in London 


F the 10,200,000 common shares in Ford Motor 
O offered by the Ford Foundation to the public at $64.50 
a share, about 400,000 shares were allocated for dis- 
tribution outside the United States. The allocation to the 
loosely formed “ selling group” of about 50 brokers and 
investment houses in London was in the region of 133,000 
shares ; as in the United States the allocation was made 
“ according to size and merit.” This satisfied only between 
40 and 50 per cent of the requirements of the British 
applicants and with the stock commanding an immediate 
premium in New York virtually no stock came from the 
sub-underwriters in the United States into the European 
stock markets. 

Dealings began in the “over the counter” market in 
Wall Street at $683, then rose to $70} before coming down 
to $684 on Wednesday. Dealing prices in London followed 
New York and an active market was quickly established. 
Some British institutions were willing to add to their alloca- 
tions by buying at a premium. But a good proportion of 
the stock which was sold in London and on the Continent 
in response to the initial premium went back to the United 
States. It is impossible to estimate accurately how much 
reverse selling took place but one guess puts it as high 
as between one-twentieth and one-tenth of the shares 
allocated outside the United States. The London price on 
Thursday was $663. 
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American Law and British Trade 


EARLY four-fifths of the American-styled goods used 
Ni: Britain in 1954, the American Chamber of Com- 
merce in London has estimated, were manufactured in 
Britain by subsidiaries of American companies, joint Anglo- 
American ventures, or British companies working under 
licence. . These British-produced “American goods ” 
totalled more than $2,000 million in value, while direct 
imports of American goods other than defence equipment 
totalled only about $392,000. The world shortage of 
dollars, inevitably, has meant that exports of “ American 
goods ” to a large number of countries have tended to be 
bought from the subsidiaries or joint ventures operating in 
Britain and elsewhere outside the United States. 

Some of this diversion of trade—primarily where agree- 
ments have been formally made to divide world markets or 
orders have been passed across—has been held by American 
courts to be contrary to the anti-trust laws, as preventing 
potential exports from the United States by a parent com- 
_ pany’s competitors. The American Chamber in London, 
in a pamphlet published this week, argues that trade carried 
out abroad should be completely exempted from the opera- 
tion of these anti-trust laws. 

Where wholly-owned subsidiaries are concerned, this is 
purely an American debate. Where the trading policies of 
jointly-owned ventures or, more important, trading arrange- 
ments for licensing and other sharing of information 
between American and British companies are called in 
question, Britain has generally resisted the application of 
American law to policies that are perfectly legal here, as 
for example the production of records and documents by 
British companies to American courts. One recent British 
judgment, however, does to some extent appear to have 
given effect to an American requirement in this matter of 
evidence. Rauland Corporation and Zenith Corporation, 
defendants in a case for patent infringement brought by 
the Radio Corporation of America, have cross-claimed 
alleging that RCA has violated anti-trust law by licensing 
and cross-licensing arrangements to pool electronic patents 
with several British and some Continental companies. The 
American court issued letters rogatory to the English court 
requesting examination here. Mr Justice Barry concluded 
that it would be “ grossly oppressive to order the attendance 
for examination of all the persons mentioned,” but he did 
order “ certain named persons ” to appear for examination. 


Lombard Street and the 63-day Bill 


HE discount market has passed the first two weeks of 
pressure of tax-gathering in greater comfort than it has 
enjoyed since the beginning of the credit squeeze eleven 
months ago. This experience, however, reflects no current 
easing of official policy, but rather the fruits of the new 
technical device for smoothing out seasonal pressures — 
utilised by the issue in November and the first three weeks 
of December of the new 63-day bills. Thanks to the matur- 
ing of these bills now, the excess of total maturities over the 
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take-up of new bills in the second, third and fourth weeks 
of this month will have reached no less than £160 million, 
compared with an excess of £130 million in the correspond- 
ing weeks of 1955 and one of £60 million in 1954. 

The exceptionally large release of funds through this 
channel this year has enabled the discount market, on most 
days of the past two weeks—though decidedly not on 
Thursday of last week and of the previous week, when tax 
payments were as usual particularly heavy—to meet its 
credit needs without difficulty. Indeed, except on the 
Thursdays, the banks have generally been hard put to find 
an outlet for their funds, and the Bank of England has on 
several occasions mopped up part of the surplus credit by 
“* reverse ” sales of bills. Even so, overnight money has been 
available from outside banks at rates down to 2 per cent. 
This ease stands in sharp contrast with the market’s experi- 
ence in previous years. 


Conveyors and Mining Safety 


NE of the most important conclusions of the Reid 
€ nates on mining technique in 1944 was that “no 
single operation associated with coal production in Britain 
offers more scope for improved efficiency than that of 
underground transport.” It was one upon which the 
National Coal Board could act fairly quickly ; it did, largely 
by the. installation of underground conveyor belts. Con- 
veyors could be introduced into existing mining layouts 
that could not be altered ; in new and remodelled mines, 
where the main choice lay between conveyors and loco- 
motive haulage, they were often still chosen, bearing in 
mind the committee’s dictum that 

a conveyor system can handle, for a smaller labour force 

per 1,000 tons, a greater tonnage than any other transport 

system, not excluding locomotive haulage. 
Between 1948 and 1953 the Board almost doubled its total 
length of conveyor haulage, to more than 1,700 miles. 

Underground transport as a whole is the second largest 
cause of accidents in mines ; and though conveyors cause 
fewer accidents to individual workmen than rope haulages 
do, they do introduce extra dangers of fire and coal dust 
explosions that may result in major disasters. Following 
the terrible Creswell conveyor fire in 1950 and the explosion 
at Easington, County Durham, in 1951, the Coal Board 
appointed a committee to determine the limits within which 
roadway conveyors could safely and advantageously be used. 
The Board had already begun experiments to replace rubber 
belting (which is inflammable and at Creswell carried fire 
through the mine). Neoprene, a synthetic rubber, is con- 
sidered by many experts the ideal material for mine belting, 
but there appeared no prospect of getting enough for British 
mining ; polyvinyl chloride offered a material that was both 
cheaper and produced in Britain. Developing pvc belting 
that will successfully stand up to mining conditions has 
taken time, but the Board is changing over to it on a large 
scale. 

The committee on conveyors reported this week. In 
many conditions, it agrees, conveyors are the best form of 
haulage, considering safety and efficiency—though more 
comprehensive examination of the full costs and advantages 
of the different haulage systems is required than was given, 
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for example, to some installations where conveyors have 
been put in since the war. Fire-resistant belting will 
greatly reduce one inherent danger of conveyors ; but the 
extra dust hazards they cause needs some modifications in 
design, continued research—and above all better operational 
practice in the mines. 


“ Winkles” or “ Set-squares sail 


of doubt whether the shares in Winkelhaak Mines 
which will soon be on the market will be nicknamed “ Set- 
squares” or “ Winkles.” Union Corporation has taken 
the unusual step—unusual that is in the Kaffir market—of 
offering shares in this developing gold mine directly to the 
public. The issue is not underwritten and Union Corpora- 
tion will take up any shares not applied for. The offer by 
Union Corporation.is of 1,750,000 Ios. shares at 1§s. a 
share. In addition Anglo-Rand Mining, which acquired 
450,000 Winkelhaak fully paid 10s. shares from Union 
Corporation, will offer these shares to its own shareholders 
at 15s. each. Winkelhaak has a paid up capital of {1,950,000 
and an authorised capital of £6 million ; some vf its shares 
have been sold by Union Corporation to other mining 
groups at 14s. each. 
Winkelhaak will be the first of the mines in the Bethal 
area to come into production, which is expected to start 


Wea means set square. Thus it is a matter 


in about two and a half years’ time. The total capital 


costs to bring throughput at the reduction works to 60,000 
tons a month are about £8 million and a further {2,500,000 
will be required to step up the rate of treatment to 100,000 
tons a month. The bore-hole results have not been par- 
ticularly astounding and “there are indications of fairly 
severe faulting.” But the sub-outcrop is only 700 feet from 
the surface and though mining will take place at a much 
greater depth than this the costs of shaft-sinking, often a 
big item in the development programme of a new gold 
mine, will be comparatively light. 

The new flotation does announce the arrival of a new 
goldfield and in happier times it might have attracted nearly 
as much excitement as did the opening up of the early 
mines in the Orange Free State and in the Klerksdorp 
area. The Bethel field is a far eastern extension of known 
gold bearing areas, apparently tapping the Kimberley reef, 
but it is detached from the other areas by quite a fair 
distance. Remarkably little has been revealed of the long 


The Paper Bulletin 


This is a bulletin service for paper users and 


makers. It deals with the supply, demand and price 


trends for paper, paper products and raw materials. 
The fourth quarterly issue will soon be available. 
Full details from: 


THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT, 


22 Ryder Street, London, S.W.1. Whitehall 1511, 
Extension 144, 
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and arduous work that Union Corporation almost alone of 
the finance houses has put into its development, but recently 
it has become apparent that previous notions about the 
extent and shape of the reef would have to be revised and 
other mining houses have scrambled for adjacent claims. 
Optimistic suggestions that the Bethel area may contain five 
mines have been discounted but three is not regarded as 
improbable. But it is the policy of Union Corporation to 
bring its first mine to production before it tries a second. 
Hence, Winkelhaak may cause a flutter of interest even in 
a dull market. 


Freight Rates and Sulphuric Acid 


a. is one advantage that several sulphuric acid makers 
gained from the programme of new plant construction 
they started four years ago when supplies of raw sulphur 
(which also cost dollars) grew desperately short—flexibility 
in production. Pyrites, anhydrite, and spent oxide plant 
Capacities were all heavily boosted, and many more firms 
are now able to exercise some choice between alternative 
materials for acid making. It is true that this has led to a 
temporary over-expansion of capacity. This year the makers 
expect to meet a demand for 2} million tons of acid from 
a total capacity of about 2.7 million tons. But it is this 
surplus that provides the flexibility, and it is coming in 
useful now. Supplies of elemental sulphur from Mexico 
and elsewhere are plentiful, and all remaining restrictions 
on use and importing were scrapped last month. Since it 
is cheaper to make acid from sulphur burning plants and 
only about two-thirds of the capacity of these plants was 
used last year, there is likely to be some shift back from the 
other raw materials. 

This shift will be encouraged, as the British Sulphur 
Corporation points out in its latest quarterly bulletin, 
by the cut in coal exports which has led to a sharn 
increase in the cost of shipping pyrites from Spain, the 
major supplier. Ships fetching pyrites from the Western 
Mediterranean were accustomed to fill up with coal for the 
outward voyage. The drastic cut in this traffic has raised 
freight rates for pyrites and enticed all but the oldest and 
smallest ships to the new Atlantic coal trade. Sulphur 
is a cheap commodity sensitive to changes in relative t?ans- 
port costs, and although there has been a similar, but 
smaller, increase in the freight rates for elemental sulphur 
from Mexico, the balance of costs has been pushed further 
to the favour of sulphur-burning plants. 


Courtaulds’ South African Venture 


ExT week the new factory erected at the mouth of the 

Umkomaas River in Natal by SAICCOR (South 
African Industrial Cellulose Corporation) will be formally 
opened by the Governor-General of South Africa but this 
joint venture in producing cellulose from South African 
timber sponsored by Courtaulds has been in production 
since the latter part of 1955. Both the Commonwealth 
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Better Lighting — Better Production 


What is the lighting in your factory like? Have you recently checked the 
eriitisass si lighting level round the works with a light meter? 
PETS uF The right lighting has a significant effect on the speed and accuracy of 
production. When its strength, position and type is suitable for each job 
the craftsman can give full play to his skill, and the works engineer can 
do full justice to his shop. 

Good lighting is only one of the many ways in which electricity is 
playing a vital part in the drive for higher productivity. 


Electricity for Productivity 


Ask your ELECTRICITY BOARD for advice and information, or get in touch 
with E.D.A. They can lend you, without charge, films about the uses of electricity 
in industry. .D.A. are also publishing a series of books on Electricity and 
Productivity. Titles now available are: Electric Motors and Controls, Higher 


Production, Lighting in Industry, Materials Handling, and Resistance Heating. 
Price 8/6, or 9/- post free. 





re 


issued by the British Electrical Development Association, 2 Savoy Hill, London, W.C.2 





go about your business.. 


rive Yourself 





DRY FLY 


FINDLATER MACKIE TODD & C°L"® 
LONDON 


with FYaimler Hire 


| % No capital outlay 4 No servicing or garaging charges 
% New cars > Delivery and collection 
% Alternative rates * by-the-mile ’ or ‘ unlimited mileage’ 
% No depreciation 4% Annual or short term contracts 
¥%& Free oil and insurance 


| For further details ring SLOane 3456 
| 





A gracious welcome to your guests Austins - Fords - Hillmans 


Humbers - Vauxhalls : 
Avs sx.Oame 3456 


aeystim 68 BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON, 8.W.3 


20/- bottle - 10/6 half-bottle 


Also Magnums 40/- 
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Development and Finance Corporation in Britain and the 
Industrial Development Corporation of South Africa have 
taken a share: SAICCOR’s £8 million of capital is being 
provided as follows: 


Capital Provided by 
£2 million loan stock ... «. GDFC 
£2 million ordinary shares ... Courtaulds 
£2 million ordinary shares Snia Viscosa (in which Cour- 
taulds is interested) 
Industrial Development Cor- 
poration of South Africa 


The difference in the method of institutional financing is 
instructive. In providing a loan stock, CDFC has stuck 
to the normal principle adopted by London institutions. 
The Industrial Develapment Corporation of South Africa, 
on the other hand, nearly always gives its backing in the 
form of an investment in ordinary shares. It holds the view 
that since a developing company need not pay a dividend 
in its early stages, its help can best be given by subscribing 


£2 million ordinary shares 
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ordinary capital, and that debentures and loan stocks should 
be left for the other institutions. 

The Industrial Development Corporation of South Africa, 
like its counterparts in England, hopes eventually to sell 
the ordinary shares to subscribers to foster new industry and 
put its money to work again elsewhere. But there is a 
further important difference between British and South 
African practice. The British institutions in this field use 
privately owned capital. In South Africa the Industrial 
Development Corporation uses money provided by the 
Government. It is more like Britain’s CDC than like 
CDFC. The Corporation takes reasonable precautions to 
see that its projects are commercial, not political, proposi- 
tions. Two of its largest investments are Sasol (South 
African Coal, Oil and Gas Corporation) for which {£25 
million of ordinary share capital and {9.5 million of loans 
have been provided, and Foskor (Phosphate Develop- 
ment Corporation Proprietary). In both the Industrial 





Harwell Goes Homogeneous 


Two new pilot-scale atomic reactors converts part of this surrounding blanket 
have been built by the atomic Energy into fissile material, and does so at a 
Authority at Harwell, both of which faster rate than the reactor consumes its 
have an important bearing on the coun- own fuel. The uranium slurry is con- 


is drawn off for purifying: that is, for re- 
moval of the atomic ash left after fission, 
and at the same time, fresh fuel is 
pumped in. The whole process of 
cycling, drawing off and replenishing is 
continuous. The breeding blanket 
around the reactor vessel follows a pre- 


try’s atomic power programme. One is 
a scaled-down replica of the “ breeder ” 
reactor that is under construction now 
at Dounreay in the extreme north of 
Scotland. The second is a “homo- 
geneous ” reactor, a type completely new 
to this country. The breeder reactor is 
built as a final, practical check on the 
calculations and formule on which the 
design of Dounreay has been based ; a 
drawing of such a plant appeared on 
page 9 of the special survey of atomic 
energy in The Economist of July 23rd 
last year. The homogeneous reactor 
also “breeds,” that is, produces more 
fuel than it consumes ; but it is struc- 
turally quite different from any of the 
earlier types of atomic reactor. It con- 
sists of two separate cycles, circulating 
round each other. One is a malevolent 
slurry of uranium mixed with water ; 
this is the core of the reactor. The other, 
which is also in liquid form, is a blanket 
of breeding material—either thorium or 
the non-fissile part of uranium. As 
fission takes place in the reactor core, it 
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tained in an inner vessel, and the blanket 
mixture in an outer vessel surrounding it. 

The chain reaction takes place in the 
inner vessel, where the uranium is 
highly concentrated in a small space. 
The uranium mixture is continuously 
pumped out of the top of this inner 
vessel, carrying with it all the violent 
heat liberated by the fission process. As 
it passes from the core into pipes the 
concentration of uranium is lowered and 
a chain reaction thereafter ceases. In 
other words, sustained and regular 
fission proceeds in the core but ceases as 
the uranium slurry leaves the inner 
vessel. The scientists calculate that the 
slurry can be safely pumped through 
heat exchangers and used to raise steam 
for the turbines of the atomic power 
station. From the heat exchangers, the 
slurry is pumped back into the reactor 
vessel to sustain the chain reaction 
therein and to generate more heat, 
which it then carries out to raise more 
steam. 

As it passes round this cycle, a little 
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cisely similar cycle. The drawing shows, 
in a greatly simplified form, the working 
of such a homogeneous system. 


This. type of reactor offers several 
advantages. It does away with the need 
to blow or pump material through the 
reactor in order to transfer its heat to 
the boilers for steam-raising ; in the 
homogeneous system the raging hot core 
itself travels through the boilers. The 
temperature of this core need not be 
held down, as it must in the Calder Hall 
type reactors. These have uranium fuel 
in a metal casing ; to protect that casing, 
the reactor cannot be run at a high tem- 
perature and high thermal efficiency. 
The homogeneous reactor needs no 
such casing. It also offers the great 
advantage of continuous purification 
and replenishment of both blanket and 
fuel core, instead of at intermittent 
intervals. 


But the engineering problems posed 
by the homogeneous reactor are so great 
that the building of big reactors on these 
lines is still in doubt. The slurry is highly 
corrosive, and even more highly radio- 
active. How can such a system, with its 
piping, its pumps, its seals and its valves, 
be made proof against leaks? Can such 
a plant be built with a reasonable work- 
ing life? The drawing omits many com- 
plicated stages in the plant. For 
example, under the intense radiation, 
some of the constituents of the slurry 
form highly explosive mixtures, and 
these have to be broken up in gas 
separation and condensing plants before 
the slurry gets to the heat exchangers. 
Such difficulties are a challenge to the 
atomic engineers, and they may solve 
them. 
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Development Corporation has provided itself with an addi- 
tional escape clause: it can call upon the government to 
take over its shareholdings. That clause, however, comes 
not from distrust of these enterprises, although Sasol’s 
progress towards the commercial production of oil from coal 
has been a difficult one. It springs from a fear that the 
Corporation might tie up too much of its assets there to 
allow itself freedom of action in the future. For the 
moment, however, the Corporation still has assets at call. 
Its present authorised capital of £35.5 million is fully issued, 
but it has borrowing powers of three-quarters of that capital 


(nearly £27 million), of which only £8.7 million has been 
utilised. 


British Engines for US Aircraft? 


HE repeated visits of American aircraft constructors to 
British aero-engine factories during the past year are 
showing some advantage for the British companies. Rolls- 
Royce has just reached an agreement with Boeing to 
co-operate in developing silencers for jet engines and Lock- 
heed has bought two Eland turbo-prop engines from English 
Electric’s Napier factory to test them in California as possi- 
ble alternative engines for Lockheed’s Electra airliner. The 
prestige of Rolls-Royce is high in America; the company 
has a most profitable agreement to give technical help to 
Westinghouse and the new link with Boeing follows research 
on silencing done at Derby. 

Lockheed’s present dilemma—and its interest in the 
Eland—turns on the disappointing performance, so far, of 
American-built turbo-prop engines. The Electra is intended 
to have Allison turbo-props but Lockheed fears some sales 
resistance to this choice, especially in Europe, and would 
like to be able to offer an alternative, British-built engine. 
The Eland has the great drawback of being largely unknown, 
without British buyers so far, but it is of the right power, 
3,500 to 4,000 horse power. It has a high technical reputa- 
tion, has been extensively tested, and could be available at 
fairly short notice whereas the alternative engines, big 
turbo-props being built by Rolls-Royce and Bristol, have not 


yet flown. 


Trends in the Bullion Markets 


HE bullion brokers’ circulars are always of considerable 

interest since they reveal details of events in a market 
where day-to-day developments occur behind the veil of 
considerable reticence. Reviewing the gold market in the 
past year, Messrs Mocatta and Goldsmid stress the 
stabilising influence exerted by the Bank of England in 
discouraging speculation and keeping the London price, 
expressed in dollars per ounce, within the exceptionally 
narrow margin of $34.96 and $35.06, a difference of about 
3 per cent. Expressed in sterling the fluctuations were 
rather wider since sterling itself moved appreciably in terms 
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of dollars, but even so the range between 249s. 43d. and 
251s. 11d. was exceptionally narrow. Higher interest rates 
combined with a steady weakening of the free market 
price of gold made private holding of gold an expensive 
luxury, and the central banks provided the London market 
with its main support. 

Although some special transactions involved the sale of 
Russian gold, the main supplies to the London market last 
year came from South Africa. In fact this firm of brokers 
hazards the estimate that of the bars changing hands in 
daily transactions in London 99 per cent bear the imprint 
of the Rand Refinery. Most of this gold was disposed of 
to one or other of the central banks which always stand 
ready to buy at their price ; the review records that this 
selling to central banks is highly competitive and that 
“ profit margins have become derisorily small as a conse- 
quence.” These conditions, it is suggested, are likely to 
continue and market prospects remain weak. Mocatta and 
Goldsmid seem to harbour no illusions about the prospect 
of a change in official gold prices in the United States or 
io Britain. 

The silver market was more eventful and more interest- 
ing, and the price in London fluctuated between 73d. 
touched in February and 804d. in October. The prime 
influence behind these fluctuations has been the fall in the 
New York quotation, but the circular points out that London 
has not been content to follow New York and has tended 
to anticipate it. The rise in New York that began in March 
resulted from the reputed sale by Mexico of 16 million 
ounces to Saudi Arabia for coinage and the later news that 
Germany had also contracted for her silver requirements 
for the rest of the year from Mexico. This raised the price 
to 903 cents in New York, the figure at which the US 
Treasury is bound to buy domestically produced silver. 
The Treasury is also bound to make silver available to 
trade users at 91 cents, delivery at the US Mint. Taking 
advantage of the curtailment of production due to strikes, 
the Mint raised its price for delivery in the east of the 
United States to 92 cents, adding one cent to cover trans- 
port costs from the west. The brokers reveal, however, 
that an enterprising dealer transported silver from San 
Francisco to New York by road for much less than a cent 
ar. ounce. The New York price never rose above 92 cents, 
but for a time US Treasury silver was, in fact, being sold 
in New York at 91.62 cents—a good illustration of private 
enterprise beating state trading. This situation, however, 
did not last very long, as increased supplies towards the end 
of the year caused the market price to fall to 90 cents, well 
below the range of quotations at which the US Treasury 
is called upon to operate. 


Firmness in Wool 


HE 1955-56 wool-selling season is broadly following 

the course of its predecessor. Prices fell sharply when 
the season opened last September and rallied before the 
Christmas recess. Merinos were then up to 3 per cent 
dearer than in September and crossbreds, which had 
suffered less than merinos, were up to 9 per cent dearer. 
That seemed to augur well for the start of the second half 
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* ° ° Winter’s the time to fly East, and B.O.A.C.’s the way to fly. To the business 
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*‘Majestic”’, and the economy of “‘Coronet”’ Tourist. Either way you fly in real 
comfort, with attentive cabin staff to wait on you, and excellent free meals: it is 
the friendliest service in the air. 

AND you can fly now—pay later. With the B.O.A.C. Ticket Instalment Plan 
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(VIC 2323); 75 Regent St., W.1(MAY 6611), or 
offices in Glasgow, Manchester, Birmingham and 
Liverpool (see your Telephone Directory for 
details). 
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of the season and so it has proved. When sales in the 
Dominions were resumed last week prices were up to 2} per 
cent dearer than in December ; this week merinos have 
remained firm, though crossbreds weakened slightly in New 
Zealand. That may reflect nothing more than the rather 
poor quality of the offering, but it may be a hint that cross- 
breds, which have long been considered too dear compared 
with merinos, are beginning to lose ground. Demand for 
spot supplies in London seems to have eased a little now 
that shipments from the Dominions are in full swing, and 
prices in London no longer command a premium. 

The recovery in the wool market seems to be broadly 
based ; it ‘reflects the response of consumption to lower 
prices rather than any adventitious aids (Russia has not been 
a major buyer this season). The South American clips are 
selling fairly freely now and the American government is 
having no difficulty in disposing of its surplus wool. 
Japanese consumption, too, is rising and it is buying more 
wool from the sterling area. While it is not yet certain 
that world consumption this year will take up the whole of 
the apparent world surplus, the outlook is not depressing. 
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Rights Issue by Australian Bank 


HE Bank of New South Wales is raising -nearly {A54 

million by a one-for-three rights issue. Shareholders 
are being offered 219,500 £A20 shares at £A25; which com- 
pares with a London quotation of £284-{£29- sterling, 
equivalent to around £A36 for the existing shares. About 
16 per cent of the bank’s capital is held by residents in the 
United Kingdom. The issue will raise the paid-up capital 
to £A17.6 million, and follows.a one-for-two- rights issue 
of the same amount-made in October, 1953. Since then, 
there has been a general movement among Australian banks 


to bring their capital into line with the postwar increase in | 


their deposits.. No capital issues took place in earlier pdst- 
war years, partly because of the sanctions imposed by the 
Capital issues control (ended in. 1953) but also because a 
provision under the old banking legislation. made any 
increase in bank assets above their 1945 level callable to 
special accounts. The Banking Act of. 1953 shifted the 


Company Notes 


F. W. WOOLWORTH. Money 
was spent freely in the shops last year and 
it was easy to predict that Woolworth’s 
sales and profits would rise. As the direc- 
tors have pursued a generous dividend 
policy it was also. easy to infer that the 
ordinary dividend would be raised. 
Throgmorton Street made a guess at a 
dividend of 55 per cent, compared with 
the equivalent of 50 per cent for 19§4. 
In fact, the 1955 dividend is 564 per cent. 

Gross profits before tax have risen by 
about ro per cent, from £20,476,521 to 
£22,523,066. The tax provisions are 
£680,668 higher at {11,648,271 but net 
profits have risen by £1,365,877 to 
£10,874,795, from which the ordinary 
dividend takes £7,331,250. The directors 
have again tucked £2 million away in the 
general reserve but, reminding share- 
holders of the credit squeeze and the 
decline in gilt-edged prices, £527,934 has 
been provided from net profits for the 
depreciation of investments. 

Woolworth has always relied on a small 
margin of profit on enormous cash sales. 
It, too, must have experienced increases 
in prime and capital costs and possibly 
the achievement of a 10 per cent increase 
in trading profits masks an even bigger 
increase in sales. It would not be surpris- 
ing if Woolworth’s share of the retail 
market grew bigger last year. Costs may 
rise again this year—the new rating 
valuations, for example, will add some- 
thing to them—and competition to secure 
the consumer’s shillings and pence is 
likely to be as keen as ever. At the 
current price of 59s. 3d. xd., the §s. 
ordinary shares offer a yield of 4.8 per 
cent. 

* 


DECCA RECORD. When money is 
tight the announcement of a rights issue 
often trims the market price of the 


existing .stock.. But the- fall in the 
4s. ordinary units of Decca Record 
from 43s. to 37s. 6d. xd. was due 
to something more than the news 
of another rights issue, for the trading 
results for the year to March 31, 1955, 
were judged to be disappointing. The 
biggest element in this disappointment 
was: the reduction in the final ordinary 
dividend from 1s. 8d. to Is. 2d. a share. 
The directors had warned shareholders 
that such a cut might occur but last year 
they had maintained the interim dividend 
rates on the capital.as increased by the 
tights and the free scrip issues. The total 
dividend on the increased capital of 
£1,050,603 is 433 per cent, compared with 
56} per cent on a capital of £560,322 in 
1953-54. This indeed provides a tangible 
increase in payments—but there had been 
hopes that the old rate would be main- 
tained. 

Earnings were also a little disappoint- 
ing. Despite a “ substantial increase ” in 
turnover, trading profits crept up by only 
£29,000 to £1,730,000 though net profits, 
thanks to the demise of EPL, advanced 


from £408,000 to £503,000. The directors ° 


explain the stickiness in profits by saying 
“ the group on the whole was able to meet 
increased costs of salaries, wages and 
materials by savings through increased 
production with a negligible increase in 
selling prices.” 


Results in the current financial year, 
which is already over nine months old, 
should be more reassuring. Sales in the 
first eight months of the year were more 
than 25 per cent greater than those for 
the same period in 1954. And in announc- 
ing the rights issue of one “ A” ordinary 
share for every three ordinary or “A” 
ordinary shares held at 17s. 6d. per share, 
which will rank for the current year’s 
dividends, the directors say that the divi- 


criterion of callable reservés from assets to deposits. 


dend on the increased capital will “ be 
not less than” the 1954-55 payment. 
Hencé the indicated yield on the existing 
units at the current price of 37s. 6d. xd. 
cannot be less than £4 13s. per cent. The 
mew money to be raised by the rights 
issue is required to reduce -bank over- 
drafts, to provide for essential capital 
commitments and to finance the increased 
volume ef business. The inference must 
be that profits are growing more rapidly 
than they were in 1954-55. 


* 


CHARTERHOUSE INVEST- 
MENT TRUST. Last July the 
ordinary capital of the Charterhouse In- 
vestment Trust was increased from 
£750,000 to £900,000 by a rights issue of 
£1 shares at 25s. each. The current price, 
following the repetition of a 10 per cent 
dividend, is 31s. 3d. xd., giving a yield of 
£6 8s. per cent. The true worth of that 
equity is impossible to calculate until a 
market is established in the shares of the 
Charterhouse Industrial Development 
Company, in which on November 11th 
the trust owned 1,060,000 of the 2,500,000 
ordinary shares (paying a dividend of 6 
per cent) and all the 500,000 “ B ” ordinary 
shares (paying a dividend of 4 per cent). 

But the clues sprinkled through the 
accounts and Mr H. N. Hume’s statement 
suggest that the underlying value of the 
trust’s equity could be higher than the 
current market price. First, the gross 
receipts of the trust have risen from 
£178,680 to £217,644 and its net income 
from £73,290, to £89,754. Secondly, the 
market value of its quoted and unquoted 
investments was about 40 per cent higher 
than their book value of £1,370,901. 
Thirdly, the directors consider the value 
of the holdings in subsidiary companies 
(largely in the Development Company) 

“ substantially exceeds ” their book value 
of £1,738,333. Finally, following the rights 
issue the trust was. left with nearly 
£425,000 in cash available for further 
investment. 
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That is the bright side of the picture but 
there are some shadows which ought to be 
painted in. The money used by the 
Development Company to finance and to 
nurse to manhood new and growing com- 
panies is at risk. The dividends the 
Development Company received from its 
investments rose last year from £394,864 
to £554,082 but, the “ balance from issues, 
offers for sales and sundry receipts ” went 
down from £388,636 to £71,532. In his 
statement Mr Hume reveals that Charter- 
house Australia Proprietary is “ not doing 
at all well”; its holdings show a depre- 
ciation of about 10 per cent on their 
original cost and it has been decided to 
“ reduce activities there.” In Canada the 
Charterhouse subsidiary made a modest 
profit but Canada is “by no means an 
easy market.” Moreover, the investments 
of the Development Company (entered in 
the books at £9,526,068, which includes 
£3,636,143 in unquoted shares and 
£1,474,674 in unsecured advances) have 
to be financed in part by a secured -bank 
overdraft of £2,633,279. Last year’s 
interest payments by the Development 
Company rose from £40,753 to £133,260. 


* 


STEEL COMPANY OF WALES. 
This is the youngest of the steel giants. 
Built entirely since the end of the war its 
capital cost has beén very high. Its 
balance sheet is dominated by its loan 
and debenture stocks. It is mear the 
bottom of the list of the steel companies 


Years ended 


Oct. 2, Oct. 1, 

1954 1955 

Consolidated earnings: £ £ 
Trading profit ...... 14,253,953 18,313,299 
Depreciation ...... ° 3,570,547 4,193,975 
Loan interest ....e.. 2,407,781 2,416,662 
Tee 6 ols cecnade 4,200,000 5,650,000 
EM INU vise pinend 4,085,625 6,052,662 
Ordinary dividends .. 372,592 389,529 
Replacement reserve 800,000 1,400,000 


Added to carry forward 2, 913, 033 4,263,133 


to be denationalised. Its ordinary divi- 
dend of 4 per cent has again been paid 
over to the Iron and Steel Realisation 
Agency. 

In 1954-55 the Steel Company of Wales 
brought more new equipment into pro- 


duction and with the motor industry 
enjoying a boom it did not fail to do well. 
Its trading profits rose by 285 per cent, 
from £14,263,953 to £18,313,299 and its 
production of steel ingots rose by 12 per 
cent to 13 million tons. Unless produc- 
tion in the motor industry is cut back very 
heavily and the demand for sheet steel 
falls sharply a further increase in profits 
is likely, as there is still more new equip- 
ment coming into production at Margam. 
Yet the task of the Agency in selling its 
shares to the public will still remain, 
perhaps, the most difficult of all the 
Agency’s operations ; Steel Company of 
Wales is heavily in debt both to the 
Agency and to the Finance Corporation 
for Industry and its £15 million debenture 
is due for repayment in 1957. 


x 


LANCASHIRE STEEL. Towards 
the end of this year the development pro- 
gramme of Lancashire Steel should be 
nearly complete. In January, 1954, when 
the shares were offered, the directors put 
the company’s forward capital commit- 
ments at £6 million. In the financial year 
1953-54 about £1} million was spent on 
capital account ; another {2.4 million was 
spent in the year to October 1, 1955, and 
on that date outstanding commitments 
were put at £2 million. 

This new equipment makes its con- 
tribution to profits, as the latest increase 
of 484 per cent in trading profits, from 
£2,563,219 to £3,807,339, shows. A further 
increase—though perhaps not so big—can 
be expected this year. So far Lancashire 
Steel has had no difficulty in meeting its 
fixed and working capital commitments 
from retained profits. In 1954-55 the 
gross book value of fixed assets rose from 
£11.7 million to £13.9 million, stocks from 
£2.9 million to £3.4 million and debtors 
from £2.6 million to nearly £3.5 million ; 
but the group was still left with about £5 
million in liquid assets. The directors 
can afford to be reasonably generous to 
ordinary shareholders—as, indeed, they 
were in raising their dividend from 9 to 
II per cent and as they might be again if 
profits expand still more. On the 11 per 
cent dividend the £1 shares at the current 
price of 37s. 9d. xd yield 5.8 per cent. 
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LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 


Next Account begins: February Ist 
Next Contango Day: February lst 
Next Settlement Day January 24th 


THE lower trend which dominated mar- 
kets last week continued, and although 
falls have not been so steep, prices were 
still being marked down throughout the 
list. The Financial Times industrial 
ordinary index which receded 9.6 the 
previous week declined a further 3.6 to 
stand at 189.8- at Wednesday’s close. 
Markets were waiting on the Prime 
Minister’s speech at Bradford and his 
advocacy of lowering prices had the effect 
of continuing the depression on shares. 


Gilt-edged prices staged a fair recovery 
on Tuesday but this was not held and 
prices gave way subsequently. As a 
consequence comparative prices presented 
a rather mixed appearance on balance, 
War Loan 3} per cent being 74% against 
7434 at the close last week, and Old 
Consols being 55} against 55. 


Lack of business, the long list of out- 
standing wage claims and the new 
development of troubles in the printing 
industry contributed to the lowering of 
industrial share prices. -Among the 
market leaders ICI were 45s. 14d., against 
46s. 6d., AEI lost 3s. 3d. at 73s. 9d., 
Turner and Newall 2s. 74d. at 105s. 1o}d., 
and Bass 6d. at 115s. 9d. Rumours of 
a further rise in the price of cigarettes to 
give retailers a higher profit margin 
depressed tobacco shares but a denial 
caused a steadier tone, Imperial Tobacco 
being 6d. lower on the week at 6os. 


Woolworths fell from 61s. 6d. to 59s. 3d. 
xd and Decca declined from 41s. 6d. to 
37s. 3d. xd. Motor shares continued their 
fall, Rolls-Royce being 111s. 3d., against 
1148. 3d., and British Motor 8s., against 
8s. 44d. Oil shares also declined, British 
Petroleum losing 2s. 9d. at rors. 104d., 
Burmah ts. 103d. at 69s. 4}d., and Shell 
Transport §s. at 133s. 9d. 

Gold shares drifting lower came under 
selling pressure in Johannesburg on 
Tuesday and some appreciable losses 
were recorded, but a rally was staged in 
the OFS issues on Thursday. 
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SECURITY PRICES 


30 ORDINARY SHARES 
Financial Times” index (July 1.4935 =100) 


20 FIXED INTEREST STOCKS 
‘Financial Times” Index (July { 1935=100) 
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LONDON ACTIVE SECURITIES 
7 T . Net . ' 
,’ Tan. L an I UNDS Pric e, Price, Yield, a - chee oy” Last Two i ORDINARY Price, i Price: Yield, 
8, 1956 ; an. an, Jan. 18, ws, fto Jan. 18, Yividends | - - an. an. 18,' Jan. 18, 
18,1996) GUARANTEED = J43,2Jan 18 Jan 8 yan, fo Jan prem |. Spocke: Pageants 
Low STOCKS § 1956 | High | Low 
Pe Sle sa “ % (STEEL & ENGINEERING £3. "a, 
97 % Funding 23% '52-57..... 974 | 978 73°3 4/4 8 911399 | 35 | 44 6 OBSA.{1........... 38/-  36/- | 511 1 
984 (War Bonds 2$% °54-56...) 98 # 98% 13 8 614 7 42) 13/- 12/3 10%b 34a Cammell Laird 5/-....| 13/- 12/6 |}512 0 
94%; War Loan 3% °55-59..... 94 {i 94) 13 3 3) 411 Ti 40/13 | 37/6 3a 8 bColvilles {1..........] 37/9 | 38/- 15 5 3 
99,7, Conversion 4°, 57 58....| 99f | 9948 210 2) 4 5 82} 33/10}; 31/3 8c 8 c Dorman Long {1.....) 51/9* | 31 9 55 9 
96 Serial F unding 2 23% 1957.) 96% | 96x | 3 7214 8 9 | 53/78 | 46/6 _ 20 ¢ Sha Guest Keen N’fold £1.) 48 2. 46 - 4 6 6m 
‘ 923 Conv. 2% ) 1958. 59. 93 ds | 9% |} 310 6) 4 8 41} 157 67/6 5a 124) Stewarts & Lloyds £1.) 68/3* | 69 4 15 Oil 
i 90} Exche quer 2 2%, 1960 ..... 90% | 908% 1313 6 411 3 | 46/19) 43/43 4a 8 bSummers (John) £1...) 44/9 | 43/6*!5 10 4 
+i. | 94) Exchequer 3%, 1960 ..... 94). | 94% }219 714 8 6149/9 | 45/78 | 4a 8b United Steel £1...... 46/9 | 45/9*|5 9 3 
gg} 86 Savings Bonds 3°, °55-65. 863" | 863* | 3 6 101°4 14 21] 42/15 + 37/1} 6 b be Viekers40. cs desis 39/- | 37/4) 41011 
1} 89}j Funding 23% °56-61..... 90} 91 3S 8 214 10 hh _ TEXTILES 
822 81} Funding 3% °59-69...... 814 81? |310 1)419 71) 24/6 | 22/10} 66 4 aBradford Dyers {1 ...| 23/6 | 23/3 }812 1 
: | 91 (Funding 4%, *60-90...... 91} 91h | 4.12 10 | 6 10 10e] 23,73 20/4} 76 3 aBrit. Celanese {1..... 22/6 | 22/- |9 110 
81; | 80 Savings Bonds 3%, '60-70. 80} 805 |3 9 3) 419 51} 25/10) 23/- | 6§b 2haCoats (J. & P.) {1..../ 23/6 | 24/- | 7 5 10 
9] 90 Exchequer 3°, '62-63. 903 33.153 & 3} 438 91 4— 396 6b 4 a Courtaulds {1 weveeesl 40 1 40 ~ is @ 0 
864 | 85} Exchequer 2$°% '63- 64 . 853 853 310 4,414 31] 30/-  26/, 5a 746 Lanes. Cotton {1.....| 27/9* | 27/- 19 5 2 
81. | 79% Savings Bonds 23% °64 67 793 803 312 114 16 102] 31/7} | 29/3 10 6| 24a Patons & Baldwins {1 30/9 | 29/6* | 8 9 6 
193 | 76% Savings Bonds 3% ’65-75., 77* 774* 13 6 41416 Ol Motor & AIRCRAFT | 
964 | 95$ |Victory 4% °20-76....... 954 955 | 217 6/414 6t] 21/9} 20/1} 646 Sha Bristol Aeroplane 10/-| 20 ‘9 | 20/3 1418 9 
83 | 81f |Funding 3% °66-68...... | 81g*| 82* | 310 2/418 81] 9/- 7/ll} 4a oe ene tees “a : 8/3 | 711 6 
883 | 864% Conv. 3$% 1969......... | 87} 87} 3 510}419 6] 25/9 | 22/6 Tic) Nil ¢ phe, Ce Giess = = 6 Nil 
833 | 81% {Treas. 34% "77-80 ....... | 81% $l |3 2 1)416 4) 44/3 |39/3 | Ie Be 0 . i . ais. | em = : 15 - 
84} 803 (Treas. 34% °79-81.......| 81j* | 814*/3 1 81415 62] 80/6 | 72/13; Sa 4 - we . eley § ; ~ 12 
723 69} Redemption 3% '86-96. . .| a 708 |} 3 0 1/413 51] 44/4) 40/7} | 25 ¢ 30 cLeyland Motors £1. 3/1} 1/3 417 Om 
§1} 78; \Funding 34% 1999-2004. 793* | 793 | 21510} 411 319122/3 110/- | 1235 5a Rolls-Royce £1 . er /115/- (1l0- 13:3 8 
844 | 82 Consols 4% aft. Feb. ‘57... 825" ae 2 = 7 3 7 Ww Of, 7/03) We 2 ane tor" 7 Saad $5.6 
77 | #74 ;|War L’n 3$% aft. Dec. 52; 74} 5 2 13 10 
76% 14 Conv. 34% aft. April 61. 74} 74% | 214 2) 4 14 10/] 18/10} 16/75 1746 3 a Boots Pure Drug 5/-..| 17/- | 17/- 4 Oll? 
66} 644 ‘Treas. 3°, aft. April 66... 65 65} | 213 31413 Sf] 35/10} 33/6 74a 20 b\Debenhams ay seeee a | 33 4/8 3 7 
563 | 84) Consols 24%............| 55 553 | 212 0/410 6/1 43/3 , 39/1k; 4% 6 15 = Universal 5/-..... = - = : | Til ll 
56} 54% (Treas. 2$% aft. April 75. ; 95 554 1/212 51411 9f] 94/3 | 90/6 174b 5 rene V2 A py A | 1 : 416 6 
98% 95% (Br. Elec. 44% '67-69..... | 964* | 963* | 218 O | 4 16 102) 70/1} | 64/9 30 b be = arks spen. A’ 5/ 46 | 65 a 3.12 7 
80} 78% (Br. Elec. 3% '68-73...... | 78% 19 ot 79 ; = . 64/104 59/- 20a 3636 ee yon caas 61/6 | 59/3* | 415 8 
Cc ri ; . o/ » i } 
S| ss pe ee 44% "14-73. 00 asf | 9st | 247-5 | 416 2i[111/- 100/3 | 145 Sta British Petroleum £1 -'103/1} 100/74 | 219 8/ 
8348 | 81% Br. Elec. 34% '76-79..... 824 | 82: |3 110/416 11766 686 wine ve Burmah £1.33 +=: + ad 2 : a 
90% 88¢ Br. Gas 4% '69-72....... 893* | 893* | 3 2 41/418 Tl} £63 £594 ae the Shell Reg. ai pode is A i : 2 
87 % 85}. Br. Gas 3}%, '69-71...... | 86 86 3 4 4,418 21146 1 Stal is torte nes» ‘$e: eB ; By 
733 70} Br. Gas 3% °90-95....... 1a Lo ; . ; | : ] 4 37/6 | 33/- a 16} 1 ae / Op 
80% 78} (Br. Trans. 3% '68-73...., | 78 9 Le 
90; | 88% Br. Trans. 4% '72-71..... 89 | 893 | 219 6/416 41) 27/- | 24/10) 7b ja oe fl. aaah 93 = 6 j;712u 
73} 71 = ‘Br. Trans. 3% '78-88..... tee. Fae | 3 2 3 | 414 2/ = : = i . c ” per symy ba nf seed =. | 32. Ae ; So 
) MISCELLANEOUS | 
(e) To earliest date. ‘ (f) Flat yield. (/) To latest date. * Ex dividend. 85/3 74/- 14 ¢ 74a Assoc. Elect. fl nas | 17/6 75/- 314 8 
+t Assumed average life approx. 11 years. § Less tax at 8s. 6d. in {. 108 6 99 3 = ; va aoe vane , Po : a ‘i : 7 A, 
53/9 | 48/- a Bowater Paper {1.... $ | ul 
el | Prices, Jan. 1 TRUSTEE | Price, | Price, Yield, 53/44 51/- 746 4 @iB. LCC. {l...... eee} 92/- 52/- 3 161llm 
Prices, 1955 toJan.18,1956 STOCKS AND . ee —-> = - = 6 2s 5 4 Brit. Aluminiom = i p : = : : = d 
T | _ ' ~_ ° 9D. “of 
High | Low | High | Low FOREIGN BONDS 196 $64} $60} 3a 3 bCanadian Pacific $25.) $614* | $62 460 
i | £ s. d. | 44/9 | 36/10} 14:44 29}6 Decca Record 4/- ....| 41/3 | 37/6" 413 5 
944 | 79 | 80} | 79 Aust. 340 '65-69....| 814 81p 5 2 G1) 259 | 22.6 | M348 ‘oe pete tet. ste ee 
101 | 87 87} | 86} Ceylon 4% °73-15 .... 884 88$ _-418 Tl 65/6. | 60/3 | 4ha 9}b General Elect. 71... ae tee tan 
1033.) 87% 88 | 87 \N. Zealand 4% '76-78. 87) | 874 418 TI 43,161 05/4 eee | a tee is 
88 | 873 | 644 | 62} (L.C.€. 3% aft. 1920... 63) | 65) 414 6 ean i 5a at 1215 8ha aa Tobacco fi... | 60.6 | 59 6 19 0 
9 | 854 844 Liverpool 3%, '54-64.. 85) | 85} S-) Oi 154 5 148 $2 -90¢ $3-75c Inter. Nickel n.p.v... .+$150? $1493 | 4 3 
84 65 683 66 M.Wtr.‘B’3%,’34-2003 68} | 68} 413 Ol fe t $ i ~ fal eee - =e a : 
102} 94} 963 953 Agric. Mort. 5% 59-89 965 | 964 |5 4 61 293 2773 | 1585 64a MonsantoChemicals§/.. 28/3 98/3 | 3 3 
122} 91 112} | 107$ German 7%......... 109% = ; 6914 65/9 aia 12 nue... 68/3 66/108 4 9 
213 149 | 1993 | 1933 German 5}%........ 197 l ee | ase 10 a| 12)d Tube Investments £1 || 65/- 6B/- 14 a 
212 160 211 208 jJapan 5% 1907...... 210 211} 15/6 105 5 al 20 bTurner & Newall £1 "1089 1063 4 0 
254 190 255) | 247} Japan 5}% Conv. 1930 2544 | 256} | 14/6  69/- 935 6aUnilever {1....... .., 10/74 | 69/43 | 4 10 10h 
41/7, 37/3 | T~+b Sta United Molasses 10/-... 38/9 | 38/6 5 14 10g 
40 36/10} 274tb 2taCons. Tea & Lands £1., 38/3 37/3 28 10 
Prices, Jan. 1 Last Two | Price, | Price, Yield, 2/10} 2/5 15 ¢ 5 aLondon Asiatic Rbr.2/-) 2/7! 2/5} 12 0 
to Jan. 18, 1956) pividends | as Jan. 11, Jan. 18, Jan. 18, | 61/9 | 5444 27jc 15 a United te £1 56/3 | 55/74 | 9 8 
High. Low | (a) (0) (©) | [ae | ee fa s 84 | 505 20 aAnglo-Amer.10/-.... 8! | 8 1447 
Bee ee. Banks & DISCOUNT { s. d. 11326 1276 | 120 6 80 aDe Peers 5/- Bearer..128/9 130 7 7 
50/- 45/74 | 5 al 7 b Barclays “i ae 47 /- 46/6 5 3 3177/2} | 67/6 cel ...__ Free State Geduld 5/-.| 73/15 68/9 | Ni 
56/10} 54/44 | 6a\ 6 bLiovds‘A’£5,fl} pd.. 556 55 -* 5 9 14 48- | 43- 10 a 126 Ranaiontein f1...... ; 4573* | 43/- {10 2 
72/44. 69/3 | 9a 9 b Midland £1. fully pd... 71/- 70 -* 5 210 | 10/2} | 9 10} 24 ¢ 28 ¢London Tin MP siinccsisk 10/- 10/- jl 0 
69/10} 66 - 9a 9 BN. Prov. ‘B’ £5, fl bd. . a . 6* : ’ : ‘0.2 50 a 21246 Rhokana f1......... | 42} 593 .' 6 0 
77/9 74,103 8a 8 bWestmstr‘B’£ fj pc - 
436 34/4) 9 33a’ 3b Alexanders {1 ....... 3/- | %/-*|4 5 9 > losino Prices 
46/- | 40/44 | Beal SébNat Disc, “ffi... 41/- | 406" 418 9 New York C S$ a cae ae 
49/9 | 45/- 64a 6}6 Union Disc. {1....... - | Pe F Ss ; ; ; 
34/3 | 32/14 | a Db Bare. (D.C.0.) {1 ....| 33/6 | 34/- | 318 4s 1 = berry 7 —_ _ 
419 | 40/6 746. ThaChart. Bk. of India {1 41/- 41/- 7 6 4 | ; ; | 1a ; - 
| a " } 
20} | 19% 40 c 12haLeg. eGentL. cov] 198 19§ | 2 1 O [Balt. & Ohio..| 47 | 44} JAm. Smelting.| 50}°| 49 [Inter. Paper... ‘112g 113} 
24 | 22k | 45tb  20ta Pearl £1, fully pd.....| 23) | 23 | 418 3 (Can, Pac. Arse} oe St y oe | a re a p= : e 228 
484 | 45$ 112)¢c117}tc Pridential ‘A’ {1....| 474 | 4 | 4 8 0 eS ge -| — ot aos 20 Hy pons oebuc a rn 
j PPITIS Vi. ws cece | < ysier ..... i On | GBe weeees ce actaces 
119/— {115/- 10 a, 33 deuete somige ..116/3 116/3 | 7 7 11 fAmer. Tel \180$ 179§ JGen. Elec.....| 55% | 544 Std. Oil of N.J. 150 141} 
24/3 | 22/10}; 1036| 6 a@Distillers 6/8 ........ 23/9 236 |413 7 peed, Gas acal 10% - om eee tee DS fat Sata ne 55t | +H 
45/10} 43/3 8 a 17 bGuinness 10/-........| 44/44" 44/4) 5 12 8 [Wnited Corp. t foo rs os Se ra . 4 
71/9 | 69/9 | 14 6| 7 @Whitbread ‘A’ Ord. {1 70/- 70-6 O O IW. Union Tel.| 203 | 20% Unter. Nickel . 813 Woolworth... 4 48 








* Ex dividend. 
16-1%. 


18%. 











+ Free of tax. Gross yield. (a) Interim dividend. 


(s) On 63%. (4) On 133%. (uw) On 93° 





(kh) Assume " maintenance of final dividend on increase di ce api ail. 


(g) On 22- 





(b) Final dividend. 
(i) On 10}%. 


(v) On 74%. 





(c) Year’s dividend. 
(7) On 15%. 
(w) On 14%. 


(L) To latest date. 
(x) On 12}%. 








(e) To earliest date. 





(m) On 10%. 


(f) Flat yield. 
(a) On 8%. 
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Statistics 


The following list shows the most recent 


date + which each statistical page appeared. 


BRITISH OVERSEAS 

Prices and Wages............... Dec. 31st Western Europe 
Production and Cor ) Jan. 7th Production and Trade...... Dec. 31st 
Manpower............... This week British Commonwealth ...... Jan. 7th 
Bzrernal: Trade...:.s0s..5-..%5% Dec. 24th Western Europe 
Financial Statistics ........ ... This week Prices and Money Supply This week 
Industrial Profits ........... « . pam, 14k MJUIOR CUES ois oc iacdv esc snes Dec. 24th 

WOE. “EPRRC ii inisccties vas: Jan. 14th 





Manpower in Great Britain 

















| Monthly averages 1954 1955 
} Unit —— er ee a eg 
1952 1953 1954 Oct. Nov. Dec. Sept. Oct. Nov. De 
l | 
TOTAL MANPOWER (') | 

Working population : | | | 
| - eee 
PORE CG Ash Rice e tanh £5 PSR ROKK See eed °000s 23,294 | 23,373 | 23,667 | 23,861 23,910 | 23,816 | 24,018 | 24,071 24,105 | 
BN aire iach aia Aa saan so ecg al pe ni eux i 15,864 15,883 15,974 | 16.044 16,054 16,049 | 16,125 | 16,142 16,132 | 
DMT aati Oa 65k eek eo aaa en Rese eenet - 7,450 7,490 7,693 7,817 | 17,856 | 1,767 7,893 | 17,929; 17,973 | 

| | 
TIN raids cha cipandncenasbNervasaue ens » 872 | 865 839 854 | 836 | 830 790 | 786 | 783 
{ 

Civil employment : | | | 
BUR oes USE Geo wee Ke wkd wae sses } 22,119 | 22,238 | 22,604 | 22,773 | 22,818 | 22,714] 23,030 | 23,069 | 23,106 | 
Agriculture, forestry and fishing.............. a 1,112 1,087 | 1,074 1,049 1,029 | 1,022 1,057 | 1,027 1,007 | 
Mute “BIN SPRITE VINE 6s 5 cos eco se she ancan a 875 | 877 | 867 864 864 865 860 859 859 | 
Building OAd COMIACHINR o.oo cassie cere ceess 1,435 1,437 | 1,453 1,457} 1,449 i /) 438 1,478 1,482 | 1,473 | 
RSEET NS REMIOE S ps. osc digs ced ven cence text's 2,616 2,664 | 2,743 2,786 2,833 | 2,802 2,816 2,839 | 2,890 | 
Pesislit: “WIEP RTOS 5 is 5. nc aivbaicccdncbue doe = 1,336 | 1,320 | 1,326 1,317 | 1,316 1,311 3404 ‘haan ) b,a00 
Manufacturing industries. ......ccccccsceteces a 8,626 | 8746! 8,976 9,162 |} 9,201; 9,171 9,522 | 9,374; 9,401 
CHANGES IN EMPLOYMENT() | | | | | | 

Increase or decrease since June, 1950 : | 
Employees in engineering(?).................. , + 212) + 213 | + 338] + 429! + 455 / + 459] + 590) 4+ 612 | 

2 » consumer goods industries(*) .... = — 126 _ 8i+ 591+ 118| + 1235/4 981+ 87] + 107 
| | 
UNEMPLOYMENT | | | | | 
By duration : 
AD Goretinth-Bt sis dev deb di ak Sa Sakeee is 414-2 | 342-0 284-8 253-9 263-1 256-3 202-2 915:2 995-9} 215 
f; Se NDS, ce eS ee Be Peek bs 227-8 | 218-2 | 184-4] 159-6| 165-9} 163-3] 124-3| 133-1) 141-9] 139 
J MIR. 5 aici en oem hiete ae & teers hee = 186-4 | 123-8 100-4 94-3} 97-2 93-0 717°9 82-1 84:0! 76 
Temporary or under 2 weeks—men.......... . - 87-8 68-7 58-0 55-9 52-4} 50-1 49-2 50-3 49-0 43 
s ai ~ —women ........ 94-7 | 43-9 36°4 38-9 | 36:3 | 32-1 41-1 | 39-0 | 35°6 26 
ver. 6 WOR oo vs Stee awdan > ce Seseeensks ; 85:9 |} -96-7 81-7 64:3 | 69-3} 70-9 48-9 | 50-71 55-1] 58 
a: nig 5. Ne ius Dae de vatieekekene ‘ 60:2 | 46-3 37-1 27-9; 31-1] 32-2 18-1} 20-6] 23-0} 25 

| | fe 

By industry (*) : | | | 
RERMINS Soa es SWRA kd dale eka hehe SEMEN 6 8-6 | 1-4 | 0-9 0-9 | 0:9 | 0-9 2-2 1:6 1-2 | 1 
Ck 5 5c eek eae Ee ae ae 2°9 | 1-3 | 1:3 1-0 | 1-2 | 1-2 0-9 0-8 | 0-8 | 0 
WES oo aia ian ceeds eee ckn kee ee 0-7/ O-8| 0-5 0-4/ O04) 0-4 0-3) 0-4 04; O 
Ramineetlte: @RG.. cu 52> 60r00ecabsanvede voomice 7 1-4{ 1-4] 1-1 11]. 1:0] 9-9 0-7/ O77} O77] O 
Coal-mining Viakasia Nie Colpo ce Whee a atlas eke cale eats ate ~ 0-2 0-2 | 0-2 0-3 | 0-2 | 0-1 0-1 0-1 | 0-2 0 
PMSA e CIAO ck Sad dewde cls amacce eKae ex i 3:54 1-5 | 1-3 1-1 | 1-1 | 1-0 0-8 0-9 | 0-9 | 0 

| 

By regions (‘) : | 
Great Britain.. d's a be del estas Oe Rsteice a 2-0 | 1:6 1S 1-2 |) 12 | 1-2 0:9 | 1:0 | 1-0 | 1 
London and South Eastern .. i... ioccasseuies a 1-3 1-2 1-0 0-8 | 0-9 | 0-8 0-5 | 0-6 | 0-7 0 
DON. 056 oases uke cats lca Re Sb ae Are eed 5 a>35 1-3 1-2 1:0 | 1:0 | 1-0 0-7 0-8 0-8 | 0 
DE 6.8 26554 1 Canin tebudieweoaaoasd ‘ 1-4 1-4 | 1-1 1-1] 1-1 | 1-1 0-7 0-8 1-0 0 
Gs UNION oo 5 ac 250 Re ween ye tewe F rh 1:6 1-5 1-3 | 1:5 1-6 0:9 1-1 1-3 1 
WINE Faas os tpi A ec ls aate cre Lean re 0-9! 1-1/] 0-6 05) O05] 0-5 0-5 0-5 0-5 0 
EEE DRMULND,  s ok4o wo ok kainate cee wd éuntew » 1-0 0-7 0-6 0-5 0-6 0-5 0-4 0-4 0-5 | 0 
Enel. Oe WE ORS CS os 25 00s aes Saxe s ce j 1:9 1:2 | 0-9 0-8 0-8 0-8 0-6 0:7 0-7 0 
ak Wieiatiel ¢ £6505 kc ocean ees | 3-6 2-1] 1-5 1-3 1:3 1:3 1-4 1:3} 1:3} 1 
DAEMON i Sebo pvt tue aat oe Y kan eb eales Z 2-6 2:4 | o°2 2-0 ah I 2:0 1-4 1-5 1-6 | 1 
DAMME 0 Se Su aces ands Gch ah ek a DR eae : 3-3 3-1 2-8 2-4 2:6, 2-7 2-0 21) 2-21 2 
Wb. coon cc cuctve st cataceawekensves | 2-9) 3-0 2-5 2-2 23) 2-2 1:6 it): 28{ 3 

° VACANCIES | | 

Unfilled vacancies notified to Employment Ex- 

changes : 
WE IANA vn Rew wy DO Sunes da ts sake aks | *000s 230 270 338 340 | 333] 338 424 401 | 
I a crt ethos rete re rs eb amin ae eae eis 7 131 147 | 191 193 | 189 191 238 225 | | 
NON ia F 2s die ecaes ior oe ek eed etna ol naaiel k We ees | Q 99 123 | 147 147 144 | 147 186 176 | 
DISPUTES (’) | | | | | | 

IE IOS Sieloio0o 3 oie huane aes eancdsseces ra 35 114 | 37 101 | 39 | 33 62 | 60 | 36 

Working days lost: 

Mee. en bias Ss Ned eel acs i 149 182} 205] 1,112 302 | 81 223 190 | 288 

DECI SN ES OME oo sn oan ween > os SOKA es SD 33 | 39 41 48 | 19 60 58 | 40 

PARA RE os oe ne tM eo ee ee 66 127 | 62 255 223 | 35 86 107 | 233 

Other industries and services ................ a 28 22 | 104 816 St: | 27 77 25 | 15 
| 


SS 


(') Annual figures are for June of each year. 
jewellery. 


as unemployed expressed as a percentage of the estimated number of employees. 


f (*) Engineering, shipbuilding and electrical goods, vehicles, metal goods, precision instruments and 
(*) Textiles, leather goods, clothing, food, drink and tobacco, manufactures of wood and cork, paper and printing. 


(*) United Kingdom. 


(4) Number registered 
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Prices and Money Supply in Western Europe 







WHOLESALE PRICES ‘ (1948 = 100) 





France 


} | 
4} 
er | pe 
Germany, Greece | Ireland 


F.R 













Nether- 
lands 


Norway 





Sweden 
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Turkey 











_ (?) Relates only to prices in capital cities for Austria, France, Greece and Turkey. 
Western Germany on July-December, 1948= 100. ; 
they are influenced by changes in the composition of trade as well as price movements. | 
France and Austria ; figures for Turkey, France and Greece include currency holdings of Other Banks, 
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10-9 
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| l 
O36 .c.duveremachamepe ees 31 | 25 | 44 | 6 51 0-4 | 43 2 36 | 55 52 21 
1965: . .::eskkeee a ees 239 107 | 134 | 155 111 173 | 129 96 134 152 139 107 
1954 .cccavees Mh ete sos 250 | 105 134 | 152 110 194 | 126 97 136 154 139 117 
190K: WAP Sucatingeieecis 264; 107 138| 150 112 208 | 97 136 156 146 125 
POUR SS Sacaie 5. 01.65% 266 | 108 137 151 112 209 | 97 136 156 145 127 
Sine oho ccsis kxs 260 108 139 153 113 213 | 97 136 | 155 146 - 
COG san cece ae 258 108 141 | 152 114 213 | 98 ies 156 | 147 
NO@CMDGE 5 6 co iscanix 256 ‘ 141 152 aie dia gi ‘ 156 | 148 
= — = —- —— = - — a = —— en SS — —- = — nee ieee 
COST OF LIVING \’ (1948 = 100) 
1956.36 edn Aen 31 27 60 6 64 0-4 55 2 49 63 65 29 
1965 ois Bae eee 205 106 123 144 108 160 126 117 131 136 130 113 
TOG4 &: ccccadncnrcte Diet wens | 213 108 124 143 108 184 126 120 137 142 131 123 
1955, FOlei dss ac eens ba 214 | 107 132 143 111 195 “a 124 140 144 135 134 
AGRO So cays awn 214 | 108 aaa 143 110 196 129 | 124 139 144 135 136 
September ........... 214 | 108 oat 144 110 197 beg 124 139 143 136 137 
Octet es 2k seeds ne 108 134 146 lll 197 | aaa 139 143 137 Sea 
SO. ; 108 | aaa 146 ume ia | ry | Sa te | 
= — — = —— = — ———— = ——— —_——— —<—— Saas — = —————————————— = = — — — — ——————— 
IMPORT PRICES °°) (1948 = 100) 
DOSE kN GRR ew aera 27% 27 40 | 7 287) $e 39 | 1 24 32 45 21 
TOD: dae we eh eee late ike 270 | 119 119 168 106 ia 121 102 117 125 139 89 
IOG8: . teehee enews 258 114 115 166 102 122 101 111 122 137 92 
1955; FAG ie 50 hick ees 252 114 115° 163'* 107 129 103 114 129 138° 83 
WRG eo ditecacreckiw es 251 114 107 129 102 113 “128 | if. 82 
PAM oe ec ks Gi. Fan 242 115 116 165 109 129 103 114 118 138 | is 
September ..6556 ce can 248 115 108 128 | : 113 125 | ; 
GUE osc c0s s' ae a ae | 107 | 132 | és 126 |... | 
EXPORT PRICES ") (1948 = 100 
3 Ses : a Seed omen nmin eager se a a ad 
LISS va Powe Rueeas eee bs 33° 25 40 6 35? és 37 1 25 32 42 24 
BOOS vaSialem dante usernd as 239 105 110 147 123 aan 127 97 104 119 132 110 
LOS 3:25 nose ereae eee 237 | 99 109 140 118 125 101 99 118 129 107 
ERIS) UME sls We iclecace dhl ag os 246 | 102 107" 142” 120 132 100 97 124 132° 122 
PN crt cc haeeaens 243 | 102 121 129 99 | 94 133 124 
ROS Faicswre meats 245 103 106 141 120 aes 130 98 127 135 zs 
IRIE 6 6a on ow doe oc 234 104 119 ‘ae 131 es 129 
CAGE 8:5 vetoed x's 236 | 120 | a 131 | 129 ins 
CURRENCY IN CIRCULATION °°) 
oe , Ce | 000 mn. | ’000 mn. mn. ‘000 mn. | ’000 mn. | ’000 mn. | mn. 000 mn. | smn. | mn. mn. mn. 
End of period schillings frances kroner | francs | D. marks drachmas | £ lire | guilders | kroner kroner £%. 
Ae ‘ — rm are sea ad dlesioeinscssl ncioioe scandens aiid wii 
See aveie ine rescarasasen ee 23: 425 112 a wel | oa 19 1,048 455 1-04 213 
ROOM: a5 «pase edeas aCe 10-25 105-9 2,032 2,310 11-98 3,503 54-6 1,424 3,440 3,002 4-90 | 1,461 
ROOD (5:1, 45g Aer ater ee 11-98 106-7 2,054 2,551 12-78 3°47° 46-8 1,533 3,728 3,191 5°16 | 1,527 
SIE SONOS dias anak 12-25 108-6 | 1,882 2,630 13-21 3:89 | 52-9 | 1,428 3,812 3,062 4-99 |} 1,680 
SON oe hiate o's padvicaha sare 12-52 110-3 | 1,885 2,682 13-46 3:97 | 56-0 1,508 3,877 3,097 4-82 | 1,865 
si SIRES oe go Oe te Cae 12-34 109-7 | 1,845 2,670 13-29 | 4-13 | 55-6 1,481 | 3,894 3,065 4-85 1,815 
9 DORMRIMDOE oo icauckv cn me 110-0 | 1,901 | 2,730 eee | 4°27 | ese 1,506 3,945 | 3,075 4-97 aia 
ee | eee eee een ag a ode eet ade 54:3 | : 3,955 | 3,058 5-01 
| 
GOLD AND FOREIGN EXCHANGE HOLDINGS () (mn. us pottars 
POE vacuvabuteadd mh aceede 7? 780 16-7 2,784 wad 26-8 | 59 | 201 | 1,003 | 128-3 512 34 
BUNS ooh iA nae, obs 320° 1,090 166-8 956 1,984 10-5 234 | 952 1,161 138-3 425 212 
FIs eadeah raed a talk 412* 1,046 143-4 | 1,369 2,682 10-8 260 1,041 1,276 | 122-8 | 385 | 206 
Se UOT ban pas ant owate 386° 1,083 133-0 | 1,924 2,938 10-9 242 1,257} 436-3 358 215 
+ BN es 387° 1,087 126-3 | 2,005 2,934 10-9 240 1,247 | 154-28 354 | 211 
» September ....... cece | 396 °* 1,112 130:6 | 2,074 2,970 10-9 232 1,251 | 164-48 353 | 205 
Octane). or 382° aed 125-0 nt ene 10-9 238 1,258 | 166-78 361 | 207 
November .......<0% 134-3 | 240 | 1,270 | 163-9° 350 | . 





Cost of living in Paris based on 1949=100, and wholesale prices in 


(?) Index numbers of unit value which compare the current average value of trade with its value in 1948 ; 


Index numbers for Germany based on 1950. 


(*) Notes only for 
(*) Holdings of the government and central bank 


at end of period ; figures for Greece are gold reserves only. (°) Beginning May, 1954, a new drachma equal to 1,000 old drachmas was introduced. (*) 1937. 


(*) 1936 ; estimated for territory corresponding to Western Germany. 
(**) Average for second quarter. 


series, 


(*) Including some long-term securities. 


(*) Holdings of the National Bank, revised 
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EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


For the week ended January 14th there was 
** above-line ’’ surplus (after allowing for Sinking 
Funds) of £164,487,000 compared with a surplus of 
£82.492,000 in the previous week and a surplus 
of £197,221,000 in the corresponding period of last 
year. Net expenditure “ below-line” last week 
reached £8,858,000, bringing the total cumulative 
deficit to £580,152,000 (£394,272,000 in 1954-55). 














Week Week 





April 1, 





April 1, 











| Esti- 1954 1955 |jended | ended 
£000 } mate, to to Jan. | Jan 
| 1955-56} Jan. 15,; Jan. 14,) 15, | 14, 
' 1955 1956 1955 | 1956 
| 
Ord. Revenue | 
Income Tax...... 1877 400] 969,956 993,838 }198631/ 185950 
Sur-tas 136,000] 76,000 74,200] 10,500- 13,000 
Death Duties 185,000} 145,500 137,200] 3,400' 2,800 
Stamps 74,0001} 58,070 56.200] 1.400 1,000 - 
Profits Tax EPT. 180,000] 140,800 159,100] 4,000 4,000 
Excess PriSts Levy 25,000] 65,050. 16,590] 1,000 1°90 
Special Contribu- } 
: tion and other } 1,000 280 550} 5050 
‘ Inland Revenue. . } 


Total Inland Rev 2478, 400 |1456,356 1437 ,678 1218981 206990 
1131,700} 890,847 
811,050; 588.643 


Customs 
Excise 


ewan te 921.108] 19.602 22,664 
643,350} 4,050 4,525 


Total Customs and 


Excise 1942,750 }1479,490 


1564,4581 23,652 27,189 


Motor Duties 80,000] 50,847 56,463) 18,643 19,106 











PO (Net Receipts a 2,600 sit D1 .950 
Broadcast Licences, ~ 25,000] 15,000 17,800 pe 
Sundry Loans. 24,000] 21,771 28,501] ... 59 
Miscellaneous ..... 175 000) 144,185 153,252 464 7,140 
WO: cncwestuned 4725,150 3170,249 3258,152 261740 259534 
Ord. Expenditure 
Debt Interest 600,000} 454,254 523,735 8,796 
Payments to N. Ire- 
land Exchequer..| 53,000} 36,593, 42,488] ... ioe 
Other Cons. Fund. . 10,000 7,885 8,915 118 


Wc nah i ws ode ee 4561,850 ,608 3355,851 | 74,418 94,146 
Sinking Funds ....! 36,0003 26,496 700 900 


“ Above-tine ” - . ee. 
Deficit 61,855 124,373 197221 164487 


332,417 455,759; 18,969 8,858 


* Below-line ” 
ture 


Total Surplus or Deficit. 


Net Receipts from : 
Tax Reserve Certificates. . 
Savings Certificates ....... 
Defence Bonds 


68,181} 72,950) 84,428 
16,800} 3,000 2,700 
— 21,841] 1,853 — 299 


193,681 
30,000 
13,237 





FLOATING DEBT 


(£ million 





| Treasury Balle Ways and Means 
oe sn Advances 


Total 
Date Floating 
_ . Public | Bank of’ Debt 
Render Tap Depts. |England | 


| 














Jan. 15 3,090-0  1,979-2] 260-4 | a 5, 330-0 
Oct. 8 3,480-0 | 2,025-97 260-1]... 5,766-0 
2 a 3.470-0 | 1,810-2] 272-3 | 2-3 | 5,554-8 
” 92 3440-0 | 1868-5) 272-3 |... | 5'580-7 
, ©6329 3,440-0 | 1871-4] 258-2 | 5-0 | 5574-6 
Nov. 5. 3,450-0 | 1,834-1] 253-8 | 0-3 | 5,538-1 
, 12 3,470-0 | 1806-2} 249-9 |... | 5,526-1 
"49 3,500-0 | 1856-5] 284-2 ves | 5,640°7 
«26 3,520-0 | 1854-7] 271-4 | 2-0 | 5,648-1 
igs Mas | 3,530-0 | 1,891-2] 248-1 | 5,669-3 
ae 3530-0 | 1936-1} 251-0 .. | $791 
. Baise 3,530-0 | 1,992-4] 237-7 2:0 | 5,762-1 
a ee 3,520-0 | 2061-7] 246-8 . | 5.828-4 
| 
1956 
Sou: 92,435 | 3,440 0 | 2,083-7 
eh 3,380-0 | 2.057-3 


| 394,272 580,132 178252 155629 


Financial Statistics 


THE MONEY MARKET 
Crepit in Lombard Street was in surplus 
on each of the first three days of this week, 

| and the Bank of England sold a fair 
| number of bills “in reverse. The 
| maturing of £50 million of 63-day bills in 
| the week as a whole brought the excess 
| of total maturities over new bills to £40 
| million, following an excess of £70 million 
| in the previous week. The banks have 
| accordingly been good buyers of bills, 
chiefly March and April maturities, at 
4 per cent. Moreover, the stringency on 
Thursday, when heavy tax transfers were 
| due, was less serious than had been 
| feared; the market had to take only a 
trifling amount of seven-day loans from 
the Bank, appreciably less than the 
amount that was repaid. 


” 


* 
| The market maintained its bid at £98 
| 19s. 8d. per cent at the Treasury bill 
| tender on Friday last, but as the offer was 
| cut by £20 million to £240 million and 
| total applications fell by only £7.3 million 
| to £379.7 million, the market’s allotment 
dropped further, from 57 to 50 per cent. 
At yesterday’s tender the offer was un- 
| changed ; maturities next week amount to 
| £290 million (of which {£50 million is 
from 63-day bills) so that the excess over 
| new bills will rise by £10 million to 
£50 million. 


i 
| 
. 
| 


LONDON MONEY RATES 








| Bank rate (from % , Discount rates % 
i 34%, 24/2/55) 4f | Bank bills: 60 days. 44-4} 
it rates (max) Smonths 44-4} 
eae ere 2h 4months 44-42% 
| Discount houses .. 24° 6months 44-44% 
| Money Day-to-day... 2-3 | Fine trade bills: 
Short periods..... 23-3} Smonths 5-53 
, Treas. bilis 2months 4% 4inonths 5-5} 
3months 4% | 6months 5}-6 
* Call money. 


| 


Official 
Rates 





January 18 





| United States $...! 
Canadian $ ...... | chil 
| French Fr........ | 972-65-987-35 


2+78-2- 82 
2-804-2- 808 | 


9844-984} 9843-985 


January 12 | January 13 | 


2- 80 fh -2- 80-43 |2- 8049 -2- 804 
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BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 
(£ million) 





Issue Department* : 


Notes in circulation...... 1,677 
Notes in banking dept.... 47 
Govt. debt and securities* | 1771+ 
Other securities.......... 0 
Gold coin and bullion.... 0 
Coin other than gold coin. 3 
Banking Department 
Deposits : 
Public accounts.......... 12 
Treasury special account. . | 2 
err are Pe | 268 
RD Sc kes eacetccneueye 66 
Re ee 348 
Securities : 
ROR sais k <5 @ ee sie 281 
Discounts and advances. . 20 
MND 2 is dh an dee ant naan 14 
MN nd Pedteehes divas ws i; 316 
Banking department reserve. | 49 


li 
228 
69 
318 


250- 


28 


17: 
295: 
41: 


3 
5 
0 
8 
0 





6} 1,7 
“7 
-3 | 1,82 
7 
4 
0 
| 
7 12 
-2 | 
1} 23 
6 | 7 
6 | $19 
| 2a 
ae 
| “ai 





* Government debt is £11,015,100, 


capital 


£14,5 


Fiduciary issue reduced to £1,825 million from £1,859 mu 


; on January 18, 1956. 


TREASURY BILLS 





Amount (£ million) 


Date of 
Tender 


Applied 


for 


Offered | 


















Jan. 14 230-0 
Oct. 14 260-0¢ 
21 240-0 
28 250-0 
' — 4+ 
| 91 Day | 63 Day | 
Nov. 4); 200-0 | 60-0 | 369-7 
11 | 220-0 | 50-0 | 406-2 
» 18 | 240-0 | 50-0 379-5 
» 25} 230-0 | 60-0 | 386-8 
| 
Dec. 2 | 240-0 | 50-0 268-3 
» 9] 240-0 | 50-0 422-4 
| % 16 | 220-0 | 60-0 | 365-0 
t —_—oO 
| 553-5 
385-6 
| , 


* On Jan. 13th tenders for 
secured 50 per cent, higher tenders being allotted in full 
| offering .yesterday was for £240 million 
{  { Allotment cut to £230 million 





Market Rates : Spot 


January 14 | January 16 





















2-80}-2- 803 
| 9849-985 | 


81 
82 
82 
82 


8l 
81 
81 


82 


Three Months I 
Average Allotted 
Rate of at Max 

Allotment Rate* 

. o 
‘97 61 
“99 51 
-98 52 

11-65 4 
0-43 47 
1-18 6t 
0-88 6] 
5-60 85 
4°35 5i 
5-22 69 
9-13 73 
5-40 i] 


81 


LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 






January 17 


12-80 H-2: 80 ff |2- 804} -2- 80 #8 |2- 80}! 
2-80§-2- 804 | 2-80}-2- 80} |2-804-2- 80 A, \2- 80 A -2- B0f (2-80 f 


91 day bills at £98 19% 





January 





2 9843-985 | 9854-985 {+ 985) 
Swiss Fr. ........ )12-15 %-12- 53 ff 2-24§-12-249)/12- 2498-12-25 |12-249-12-25 12-249-12-25 |12-24%-12-254/12-24/- 1 
Belgian Fr. ...... | 138-95- 139-60- iis9-60- 1139-60- 139-60- 139-674 139-723 

# 141-05 139-65 139-65 139-65 139-65 139-72} } 

} Dutch Gld........ 10:56-10-72 [10-614-10-613/10-61g-10-61§'10-61g—-10-61§ 10-61g—10-61§ 10-614-10-61} 10-61} | 
W. Ger. D-Mk. .. 11-67 fe -11-844§111-72$-11-723| 11-73-11-734! 11-73-11- 73} 11-734-11-73¢ 11-734-11- 73} 11-73; 1 
Portuguese Esc, .., 79-90-81-10 | 80-00-80-10 | 80-00-80-10 | 80-00-80-10 | 80-00-80-10 | 80-00-80-10  80-00-# 
en ane 17368-17623 1753-1754 | 17494-1750} | 17503-17514 | 17504-17514 | 1751-1752 1753 
Swedish Kr....... 


Danish Kr 
Norwegian Kr. .. 


| 19-194-19-48} 
-| 19°85-20-15 


| 
| 
Italian Lire 


| 14-378-14-598 [14-544-14-542 14-54 ~14- 543 


One Month Forward Rates 








United States $ .... es secesecceats w-he. pm | %-fke. pm | %-he. pm | %-fe. pm | A-Ke. pm | 
| Canadian $........ccessceceerees tk-h&ke. pm | ¥-fKe. pm | F-Ac. pm | &-AC. pm f-ic. pm | 
| French Fr. ......ccessceceseceeen 1 pm-—par } pm-4$ dis | 4 pm-} dis pm-} dis | $ pm-} dis 
| Swigs Fr... ....... cece seceeecenes 1f-lic. pm R-lic. pm | 1j-ljc. pm tHe. pm | 1}-lic. pm | 
| Boigian Fr...........ccseseecess 4-4 pm 44 pm 4-4 pm ~* pm -$ pm | 
| Dutch Gd... 2.0... ..eeeeeeeeeees 1}-jc. pm 1}-jc. pm 1}-}c. pm | 1}-jc. pm ib te pm 

W. Ger. D-Mk, 2... .cccsccemesceces lpf. pm-par | lpf. pm-—par | 1t-dpf. pm | 1b-dpf. pm | 1i-dpf. pm | 

Etalion Lire......secccscoacssenee 1 purl dis | 1 pm-1 dis 1 pm-1 dis | 1 pm-1 dis | 1 pm-1 dis | 
| Swedish Kr. ........+sseeeeeesess 2-16 pm 24-146 pm | 2$-1}6 pm | 2}-1}6 pm | 2}-1)6 pm | 

DONOR Bee oa og cee sc sccesdnsegs 16 pm-16 dis | 16 pm-1é dis | 16 pm-1é dis | 16 pm-16 dis 16 pm-1é dis 

ENE: 6.5 icccSebsanien Par-26 dis | Par-26 dis | Par-26 dis | Par-26 dis | Par-26 dis 
Gold Price at Fixing 
ee 249/53} | 249/3 249/23 249/34 | 








8 14- 54-14-54} 14-53}-14-54 14-53}-14-53} 14-55} 
9-31g-19-31§/19-31Z-19-32 |19-31g-19-32 |19-31}-19-32 19-31}-19-32 19-31) | 
20° 01-20-01}; 20-01-20-01}) 20-01-20-01}; 20-01-20-01} 20-01~20-01} 20-01 


Par-2 








Ree Mere 
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Trade in Spain 


If you are interested in Spain, ‘ 


whether as Importer or Exporter, 


ALLIANCE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 
Head Office: 


BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C.2 
7 Established 1824 


The Finest Service 


for 
ate All Classes of Insurance 


you will find much helpful 
information at the Banco de 
Santander. The London Repre- 


sentative welcomes enquiries 


REPRESENTATION THROUGHOUT 
THE UNITED KINGDOM 

7 THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH AND 

lax ELSEWHERE ABROAD 


BANCO DE SANTANDER 


HEAD OFFICE: SANTANDER, SPAIN 3 f 
Foreign Department: MADRID BRANCH 

London Representative: Mr. C,. GREGORY, ' 

38 Lombard Street, E.C.3 Tel: MANsion House 6070 3 


MEPL pate > A 


The Company undertakes the duties of 


Executor and Trustee 








DECENTRALISATION 


Martins Bank has made a friendly 
personal approach a particular 
feature of its service to customers. 
The Bank’s system of decentralisa- 
tion of control into clearly defined 
districts, with local Boards of 
® Directors and District General 
Managers in each District, ensures 
the full advantage of local know- 
ledge and with the care and con- 
§ sideration of your branch manager, 


CMA: ih aia Rel tS tg 


| | HALIFAX 


_f || BUILDING 
_f || SOCIETY 


10 ele MRCS OK « 





33382 ASSETS 2, 000 si Head Office the “ personal touch ” is achieved. 
1 sii LIQUID FUNDS £40,000,000 ii 
3 sie RESERVES £12,000,000 ie MARTINS BANK LIMITED 
i Leeds District Office: 28-30, Park Row, 1. 
* 33 Liverpool District Office: 4, Water Street, 2. 
sists Manchester District Office: 43, Spring Gardens, 2. 
3333 Midland District Office: 98, Colmore Row, Birmingham, 3. 
a eee 333 North-Eastern District Office: 22, Grey Street, 
LONDON 51-55 STRAND W.C.2 3333 Newcastle upon Tyne, 1. 


London District Office: 68, Lombard Street, E.C.3. 


ee 





Branches and Agencies throughout 
the United Kingdom 


HEAD OFFICE : 
WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL, 2. 
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Income Tax paid by the Society. 
Equivalent to £5.4.4 per cent to investors 


subject to the standard rate of income tax. 


SAFETY-FIRST 
INVESTMENT 


* Income Tax Paid 


The interest rate of 3 per cent per annum on Share Accounts, income tax 
paid by the Society, represents a return on every £100 invested equivalent to 
£5.4.4 per cent to all investors subject to the standard rate of income tax. 
Ordinary Deposit Accounts earn 2} per cent per annum, income tax paid, 
which is equivalent to £4.6.11 per cent where the standard rate of income 

Z tax is paid. Amounts up to £5,000 are accepted by the Society. 





* Interest Half-Yearly 


Interest, which is paid half-yearly, commences from the day after 
the investment is received and continues to the date of withdrawal. Sums 
invested may be withdrawn at convenient notice. 


* Security of Capital 
Abbey National is one of the Jargest and oldest established 


building societies in the country, with over £200,000,000 total assets — a 
token of the confidence of more than 500,000 investors. 


Ask today for details at your nearest Abbey National office, or ; 
write to the address below for the Society's Investment Booklet. 


ABBEY NATIONAL 


BUILDING SOCIETY 
A national institution with total assets of over £200,000,000 
Member of the Building Societies’ Association ; 


ABBEY HOUSE +: BAKER STREET «: LONDON -: N.W.1 + Telephone: WELbeck 8282 
Branch and other offices throughout the United Kingdom: see local telephone directory for address of nearest office. 
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The Business Manis 


Gateway 


to 


Australia 


There are opportunities for British 





} 
v 
= 


enterprise in Australia. The Information Departmentof the 
National Bank can give you the facts about the expanding 
Australian economy and will gladly help with business 


introductions, industrial surveys and market reports. By 


using the Bank’s extensive facilities you can pave the way 


to profitable dealing in a prosperous market. 


THE NATIONAL BANK 
OF AUSTRALASIA LTD 


(Incorporated in Victoria) 


HEAD OFFICE: 271-279 COLLINS STREET, MELBOURNE 


LONDON OFFICE: 7 LOTHBURY, EC2 


INFORMATION DEPARTMENT: 8 PRINCES STREET, EC2 


G/VER 780 BRANCHES AND OFFICES THROUGHOUT AUSTRALIA 
ASSETS £283 MILLION 


Your best introduction to Australia 








ESTD. 





1829 


DISTRICT BANK 


Subscribed Capital 
Paid-up Capital 


Reserves - - - 
Deposits - - o 
Total Assets - - 


3l1st 


LIMITED 


DECEMBER, 


1955 


£ 10,560,428 
£ 2,976,428 
£ 4,000,000 
£243,392,096 
£281 ,369,476 





EVERY BANKING 


FACILITY 





HEAD OFFICE: SPRING GARDENS, MANCHESTER, 2 
PRINCIPAL LONDON OFFICE: 75, CORNHILL, E.C.3 
PRINCIPAL LIVERPOOL OFFICE: 3, WATER STREET 


| 
| 
| 
| 





ABRIDGED PARTICULARS 


WINKELHAAK MINES LTD 


(Incorporated in the Union of South Africa) 


Authorised and Subscribed Share Capita! 
£6,000,000 in 12,000,000 Ordinary Shares of 10s. each. 





OFFER FOR SALE 


BY 
UNION CORPORATION LTD 


OF 
1,750,000 FULLY PAID ORDINARY SHARES 
OF 10s. EACH IN. WINKELHAAK MINES 
LIMITED AT 15s. PER SHARE 
PAYABLE IN FULL ON APPLICATION 


Winkelhaak Mines, Limited is a new gold mining 
company which will acquire and exploit a Mining Lease 
in the Bethal District some 70 miles E.S.E of Johannes- 
burg. Full particulars are given in the Offer for Sale. ~ 


Applications must be made on the form accompanying 
the Offer for Sale, copies of which may be obtained from 
all branches of NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK 
LIMITED, from the Brokers to the Offer, JAMES 
CAPEL & CO., 10, Old Broad Street, London, E.C.2, 
and JOSEPH SEBAG & Co., 22, Old Broad Street, 
London, E.C.2, and from UNION CORPORATION 
LIMITED, 95, Gresham Street, London, E.C.2. The 
List of Applications will open at 10 a.m. on Thursday, 
26th January, 1956, and close during the same day. 


BANK LIMITED 


(Member of the London Bankers’ Clearing House) 


HEAD OFFICE: 


MOSLEY STREET - MANCHESTER 


CITY OFFICE : 
20 BIRCHIN LANE, E.C.3 


CAPITAL ISSUED  £8,525,000 
CAPITAL PAID UP £2,275,000 
RESERVE FUND 


WILLIAMS DEACON’S 


£2,275,000 


TOTAL ASSETS 


£156,126,059 


31st December, 1955 


Associated Banks: 
The Royal Bank of Scotland: Glyn, Mills & Co. 
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BARCLAYS BANK LIMITED 


REVIEW OF EVENTS LEADING 
TO CREDIT SQUEEZE 


EFFORTS TO CORRECT INFLATIONARY TENDENCIES 


IN BRITAIN’S ECONOMY 


NEED FOR REDUCTION OF GOVERNMENT EXPENDITURE 


MR A. W. TUKE ON PROBLEM OF OVER-FULL EMPLOYMENT 


The annual general meeting for the year 
1956 of the Stockholders of Barclays Bank 
Limited will be held at the Head Office, 
54, Lombard Street, London, E.C.3, on 
February 9th. 


The following _is the statement of the 
Chairman, Mr Anthony William Tuke, on 
the Report and Accounts for the year ended 
December 31, 1955, which has been circu- 
lated to Stockholders: 


And, sure, the reverent eye must see 
A purpose in liquidity. 


This extract from a poem by Rupert 
Brooke, devoted to the prospect of Heaven 
in the eyes of a well-fed trout, may serve as 
the text for a review of the financial events 
of 1955. 


During the past twelve months a purpose 
has been revealed in those standards of bank- 
ing liquidity, the maintenance. of which 
during the last twenty years or more has 
often seemed, at least to the irreverent eye, 
to be a tedious and unnecessary preoccupa- 
tion. Stockholders will, therefore, perhaps 
forgive me if, on this occasion, I reverse my 
normal procedure and instead of first report- 
ing upon the progress of our own affairs, 
which I regard as my primary duty, I try to 
fill in some of the background, the apprecia- 
tion of which is essential to an understanding 
of the events of the year as applied to the 
Bank or to any individual member of the 
commercial community. 


CHANGES IN ECONOMIC 
OUTLOOK 


The attempts by the authorities, partly but 
not yet wholly successful, to-contract credit 
in order to correct an inflationary tendency 
in our economy, may be said to have origi- 
nated in the increase in the Bank Rate from 
3 per cent to 34 per cent on January 27, 1955. 
But before proceeding to examine this and 
subsequent events, let us cast our minds back 
into the latter half of the preceding year, to 
see whether in retrospect any signs can be 
detected of the development of a dangerous 
situation. To the man in the street, and even 
to the banker in his parlour, the detection 
of these signs is not always easy at the time, 
and it is a great help to be able to make use 
of hindsight as I am now doing. 


We can recall with advantage that the 
Governor of the Bank of England, speaking 
at the Mansion House in October, 1954, gave 
a warning that the barometer was tending 
towards inflation. On the other hand we find 
that in the previous July the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer was prepared to relax the 
controls on hire purchase, and the natural 
meaning of this action (apart from a proper 
desire to get rid of arbitrary restrictions on 
private business) was that at that time he 
considered that internal consumption could 


be safely stimulated, and certainly did not 
require discouragement. We must then con- 
sider, in retrospect, that the economic wind 
changed at some time between July and 
October, 1954. It may be noted that this was 
duly registered by the exchanges. Through- 
out July the dollar rate was pressing on 
its upper limit of 2.82; but by October it 
had fallen below the middle price of 2.80, 
which must be regarded as having been more 
than a seasonal change, especially when it is 
remembered that the rate continued to fall 
steadily until in the following February it 
was bumping on the lower limit of 2.78. 

Reverting to January, 1955, when the 
dollar rate was 2.784, we must put it on 
record that the first increase in Bank Rate, 
of 4 per cent only, had already been largely 
discounted in the City, and that, like the 
increase from 2 per cent to 2} per cent at 
the time of the severe crisis in 1951, it did 
little or nothing to correct the situation. 
Within the short space of four weeks, there- 
fore, a further increase was required this 
time by 1 per cent to 4} per cent. At this 
moment, February 24th, the full force of 
another potent factor had come into opera- 
tion, namely the annual contraction of bank 
cash owing to the heavy ingathering of taxes 
in the first quarter of the year. 


BANKS’ LIQUIDITY 
RATIOS 


When it is desired to contract credit it is 
customary to increase the cost of borrowing 
by raising the Bank Rate (and vice versa), 
but it is sometimes overlooked that dear 
money and scarce money are not the same 
thing. It is, of course, true that when a 
commodity is in short supply it is likely to 
become more expensive, and that when it 
is plentiful it is likely to become cheaper, and 
this principle applies to the hiring of money 
as well as to the hiring of services and to 
the buying of goods. But it is possible in 
theory, and up to a point in practice, for the 
authorities to bring pressure to bear upon 
the credit base without. at the same time 
raising interest rates, or alternatively to raise 
interest rates without~making the supply of 
credit uncomfortably short. In 1952, for 
example, Bank Rate was raised to 4 per cent, 
and it remained there for eighteen months, 
but during the whole of this period the 
banks’ liquidity ratio was never under pres- 
sure ; indeed after the higher rate had been 
running for six months their liquid assets had 
again reached such a level that an urgent 
invitation was issued to them to convert 
surplus Treasury Bills into a funding loan, 
Yet the measures taken in 1952 were far 
more effective than those taken in 1955, 
apparently because in 1952 the economic 
outlook not only was but was believed to be 
serious, whereas in 1955 business was boom- 
ing and the business community, consistently 
cheered by the Chancellor’s repeated 


optimistic assurances, refused to take the 
warning seriously. 


In the spring of last year many banks 
began to feel the pressure on their ratios and 
they naturally turned first to their invest- 
ments for relief. Compared with the 
customary prewar figures, all banks have 
since the war been under-lent and over- 
invested ; moreover, much goodwill hangs 
to their advances and none to their invest- 
ments ; and advances are their most profitable 
asset. The sale of investments, however, 
although it may relieve at least temporarily 
the pressure on the bank which carries it 
out, does not necessarily do much to improve 
the liquidity of the banking system as a 
whole, unless the Government are prepared 
to take over some of the stock offered ; and 
that would release the pressure which they 
had been at pains to build up. 


UNREALISTIC ATTITUDE TOWARDS 
CREDIT SQUEEZE 


It therefore soon became necessary for the 
banks to look to their advances in order to 
obtain some relief, and here again the pur- 
pose of liquidity suddenly manifested itself. 
Partly owing to the fact that for many years 
the banks had been lending a lower propor- 
tion of their deposits than they would like, 
and partly owing to the stress of competition, 
customers and indeed bankers themselves had 
tended to forget that a time might come when 
it would not be convenient to the banker to 
accept good business ; indeed in the course 
of last year we even heard whispers of a 
heretical doctrine that the banks should be 
still more progressive in their outlook and 
should be prepared to finance capital expendi- 
ture on the expansion of a business on easy 
terms of repayment. Without any special aid 
of this kind the total of the advances of the 
Clearing Banks, which had risen from £1,700 
million to £1,900 million during 1954 (or 
from 25.5 per cent to 27.3 per cent of 
deposits), had begun to rise more rapidly in 
the early part of 1955, reaching high points 
of £2,103 million in May and £2,135 million 
in July in spite of the pressure which the 
banks had already begun to exercise in the 
defence of their liquidity. I omit the June 
figure because it is always affected by the 
inflation of the internal clearing item. A 
rise in advances is the effect rather than the 
cause of inflation. It is no use trying to treat 
symptoms without diagnosing and curing the 
disease. It can be said, in retrospect, that 
during the first half of the year few people 
believed that the credit squeeze need be 
taken seriously. Business men did not tak« 
warning and lighten their stocks, as they 
should have done according to the book, thu: 
automatically reducing the volume of bani 
advances without any direct action on thi 
part of the banks; and investors in equitic 
did not take their profits and retire into gilt 
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edged securities. In fact, business men and 
investors combined to pass an almost unani- 
mous vote of no confidence in the ability, or, 
perhaps I should say, the determination of 
the Government to take all the action neces- 
sary to put a stop to the creeping inflation 
which is sapping the country’s economic 
strength. Therefore stocks did not fall, infla- 
tion increased and bank advances continued 
to rise. The failure of the general public to 
take the credit squeeze seriously was most 
unfortunate, because, such a policy was in 
essence both mecessary and right; but it 
should have been applied from the start to 
the whole economy. 


GOVERNMENT EXPENDITURE 


In any year the provisions of the budget 
are likely to exercise a considerable influence 
on the current economic position. I am 
reluctant to criticise, as so many have done, 
a reduction in income tax which left the 
standard rate standing at the still excessive 
level of 8s. 6d. in the £. It must be con- 
ceded that, coming when it did, it added to 
the pressure of purchasing power, which was 
already becoming too strong, but I believe 
that in this respect the Chancellor’s decision 
would have been justified, if only he had 
been prepared at the same time to hold back 
the expenditure of the Government itself, 
including the local authorities and nation- 
alised industries, more particularly their 
expenditure on new capital projects which, 
in so far as it has to be financed on money 
borrowed directly or indirectly from the 
banks, is highly inflationary. Current 
expenditure of the Government, even if it is 
unwise and inefficient, is not directly infla- 
tionary in the technical sense provided that 
it is covered by taxation. But when capital 
expenditure is undertaken by the Govern- 
ment on borrowed money, a large volume of 
additional demand is immediately created 
to set against the available supply of goods 
and services. This source of demand, and 
the power to stimulate it, which can be 
turned on at short notice merely by adminis- 
trative action, can be very valuable when 
trade in the private sector tends to lose its 
momentum, but it is equally true that when 
demand is tending to exceed supply the 
Government should take administrative 
action at once to hold back some of the 
forces which are under their control. There 
was not much sign of this in the April 
budget, which provided for an expenditure 
of £436 million to be financed by borrow- 
ing. ‘ Much of this was required, it is true, 
for relending to local authorities, mainly for 
their housing needs. But it is not, in my 
opinion, the proper function of the Govern- 
ment to finance such capital expenditure ; 
that should come directly out of the savings 
of the people. 

When it is considered that the total expen- 
diture of Central and Local Government 
combined is estimated to represent about 40 
per cent of the gross national income of the 
country ; that Government expenditure is 
likely to be on the whole less wisely and less 
efficiently controlled than the expenditure of 
individuals who are spending their own hard- 
earned money, or money in respect of which 
they have a feeling of real personal responsi- 
bility ; and that, particularly where capital 
expenditure is concerned, the expenditure of 
industry is likely to be immediately and 
directly productive, whereas the expenditure 
of Governments is as a rule productive, if 
at all, only indirectly or in the remote future ; 
when all these things are considered, it can 
be very easily understood that the monetary 
measures could not do their work without 
peed gary co-operation of the Government 
itself. 


Too much time elapsed, however, before 
this co-operation manifested itself. After 


the budget came the disturbance of the 
General Election. The result must ha’ e been 
disappointing to both the main contesting 
parties, in that they both lost ground, 
measured by the number of votes cast; but 
it could be said to Have been encouraging 
to buyers, whether of stocks in trade or 
securities, and in this way to have tended 
to increase the inflationary pressure in the 
economy. Seeing that conditions wert 
deteriorating the banks thought it right at the 
end of June to make a public announcement 
through the traditional medium of a letter to 
The Times that they were obliged to curtail 
credit in the private sector of the economy ; 
but in the absence of any help from the 
public sector no substantial improvement 
took place in the economic climate. In these 
circumstances the Chancellor was persuaded 
late in July, that it was necessary for him to 
make public his desire for a positive and 
significant reduction in bank advances. This 
readoption of the technique of public exhor- 
tation was, im a semse, a retrograde and 
regrettable step, but it was taken with the 
full assent of the banks themselves, who 
realised, on the facts of the case, that the 
desired end was not likely to be achieved 
without it 
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to hear in the middle of October that the 
Chancellor was to introduce a supplementary 
budget. The nation braced itself for a 
shock, and was met with a couple of pin- 
pricks: some further impositions of purchase 
tax calculated to produce the maximum of 
irritation and the minimum of result, so far 
as reduction of current purchasing power is 
concerned ; and an increase in the already 
vindictive distributed profits tax, a paltry sop 
for Cerberus which seems to have done little 
to distract his attention from the other objects 
of his wrath. Was it really necessary for the 
Mountain of Great George Street to go into 
labour to bring forth these two miserable, 
mangy mice? The Chancellor’s proposals 
can also be criticised on the ground that, 
paltry as they are, they have laid still further 
burdens on the private sector without any 
direct contribution from the public sector. 
Some people argue that, under present con- 
ditions, both increases and decreases in taxa- 
tion are inflationary in their effect. This is, 
at first sight, a paradox. As a general 
principle, Government expenditure is infla- 
tionary if it is met out of borrowing, but not 
if it is met out of taxation. But it is contended 
that taxation at its present levels engenders 
a mood of fatalism in the taxpayer and a 
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By this time the immediate pressure on the 
liquidity ratios had begun to be relieved as 
a consequence of the normal seasonal deficit 
in the Government accounts, and this ten- 
dency was accentuated by the fact that the 
Government were (if rumour can be believed) 
obliged to take up temporarily a large pro- 
portion of the two issues of stock made by 
nationalised industries for the purpose of 
funding their debts to the banks. In passing 
I should acknowledge that on this subject 
the authorities have recognised the justice of 
the views put before them by the banks. It 
was not a favourable time for the issue of two 
Government guaranteed stocks, but these 
industries were borrowing very heavily from 
the banks at this period, and although the 
reductions from these issues are not to be 
counted to us for merit towards the positive 
and significant reduction for which we have 
been asked, it would have been morally in- 
defensible for us to put pressure on our 
perfectly credit-worthy customers, while 
allowing nationalised industries to continue 
to help themselves to the money which is in 
our care, 


THE SUPPLEMENTARY 
BUDGET 


From this point the situation began to 
improve, in so far as it is measured by the 
level of bank advances. In August and 
September there were noteworthy reductions, 
after allowing for the amounts available from 
the calls on the Gas and Electricity Stocks, 
and it appeared that at last the tide of 
advances had turned. It was therefore some- 
thing of a surprise, as was perhaps intended, 


disposition, which is aggravated by any 
further increase, to spend his capital, if he 
has any, while he lives. It certainly kills 
both the incentive and the ability to save. 
Thus the Government are on the horns of 
a dilemma: if they cover any of their expen- 
diture by borrowing, they certainly cause 
inflation both in theory and in practice ; if 


they cover it by taxation, in theory they avoid - 


inflation but in practice inflation occurs as 
a result of their action. One could sympathise 
with them if it were not that there is a 
solution lying ready to their hand: to reduce 
their own expenditure. 


Other changes of policy which were 
announced at the same time as the budget 
can be of real use in checking excessive 
demand, and might already be doing so if 
they had been introduced administratively 
even six months earlier. I am thinking 
especially of the expressed intention to 
compel the local authorities, whenever pos- 
sible, to raise their loans on the market 
instead of from the Public Works Loan 
Board. For three years past they have had 
permission to do this but have not taken 
much advantage of it ; now it appears that a 
measure of compulsion is to be applied. It 
would of course be better still if local authori- 
ties too could be induced to curb their 
expenditure, but they are not likely to do 
this willingly as long as they get large 
Exchequer grants in respect of so much of 
it. It may seem at first sight that, if a local 
authority must borrow a given sum of money, 
it does not particularly matter who lends it, 
so far as its inflationary effect is concerned. 
In fact there is a great difference between 
a loan on the market, subscribed by private 
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and corporate investors out of past or present 
savings, which would otherwise be invested 
in some other security, and a loan from the 
Public Works Loan Board, which, in so far 
as it comes from money newly created, prob- 
ably by means of Treasury Bills financed by 
the banks, is sheer inflation. There used-to 
be a steady demand for good local authority 
Joans, but the market may not find it easy 
now to satisfy the whole of the borrowers’ 
requirements and the terms may not always 
be very acceptable to them. The investor 
with money at his disposal has plenty of 
choice today, and the prospective borrower 
will have to offer terms which are acceptable 
to the lender as regards not only the rate of 
interest but also the terms of repayment. 


Thousands 


Unfilled vacancies 





1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 
Local authorities, who have for many years 
found borrowing a very easy and on the 
whgle quite pleasant operation, may at first 
find this hard to understand. It is a great 
pity that the new policy was not initiated in 
the earlier months of the year, when market 
conditions were more _ favourable’ to 
borrowers. 

In so far as the problem relates to the 
finance of housing schemes, further relief can 
be obtained if more emphasis is put on 
private building. When a house is built by 
private enterprise, the money used for the 
purpose is already in existence in the form 
of somebody’s savings. The effect on the 
economy is just the same as if the house 
had been built by a local authority with 
money borrowed on the market, but a 
different source of supply is tapped, and the 
two systems can well operate side by side 
without getting in each other’s way. The 
mention of housing leads me to refer to the 
housing subsidies, which subject to certain 
important qualifications it is the inten- 
tion of the Government to reduce. This 
is excellent news but it is a long term policy 
and can have little effect on the im- 
mediate problem. 


OVER-FULL EMPLOYMENT 


Another very potent inflationary force is 
the present disequilibrium between demand 
and supply in the labour market, in other 
words over-full employment. It should never 
be forgotten that so long as there is no in- 
flation all elements in the country benefit 
from full employment: not merely the em- 
ployee, whose interest in it is obvious, but 
also the employer, who is stimulated by it 
to modernise and make the fullest use of 
his technical equipment ; and the country as 
a whole by reason of the fact that its re- 
sources of man-power and machinery are 
used to the best possible advantage. One of 
the great unresolved problems of this post- 
war era, however, is whether it is possible for 
this country to enjoy the benefits of full em- 
ployment without the stimulus of continuous 
inflation. Somehow or other an affirmative 
answer must be found to this question; but 
first it depends on finding the point at which 
ful employment becomes over-full employ- 


ment. Certainly the present state of affairs 
must be described as over-full employment 
and is inevitably inflationary. Lord Beve- 
ridge, who had the disadvantage as well as 
the advantage of working in vacuo, when de- 
fining full employment assumed with certain 
qualifications a continuance of unemployment 
up to 3 per cent. This on the basis of the 
present employed population represents 
about 650,000 and would hardly be acceptable 
today. Perhaps a more practical approach 
to the problem is to consider the relationship 
between the numbers of unemployed and the 
numbers of vacancies registered at the Labour 
Exchanges, the fluctuations in which may be 
comprehended clearly by studying the follow- 
ing chart: 
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It is most significant that the situation 
during the past year was similar to that which 
prevailed during each of the three biennial 
crisis years, 1947, 1949 and.1951. The chart 
shows that for much of the past year every 
unemployed man had at least two jobs from 
which to choose. This, however, over- 
simplifies the problem. The chart gives the 
totals for the country as a whole, and repre- 
sents at the latest date the average between 
extremes of, let us say, over five jobs per 
man in one area and two men per job in 
another ; and even so, the unemployed man 
may be out of reach of the vacant job or may 
lack the talent to perform it. On the other 
hand the problem may. be understated as it 
is probable, I think, that in present condi- 
tions many more vacant jobs would be 
recorded at the Labour Exchanges if there 
were any chance of applicants being available 
for them there. The reduction in the 
numbers of the unemployed to these minute 
figures is a fine feather in the cap of a 
Government whose policies were confidently 
expected by its opponents to bring about a 
return to mass unemployment, but the situa- 
tion displayed on this chart is, from an 
economic point of view, thoroughly un- 
healthy. Not only is it bad for employees 
when it is too easy for them to change jobs ; 
it is also bad for employers when there is 
not enough incentive to keep costs down, 
when their order books are too long and 
when they can sell on the home market all 
that they can produce at almost any price. 
When this state of affairs is cured and healthy 
competition is restored, we shall probably 
not hear so much of identical tenders and 
other alleged abuses of commercial mono- 
polies. The ideal in this, as in all questions 
of the balance of supply and demand, is a 
reasonable equilibrium, and although one 
does not want to achieve this by deliberately 
causing the solid line on the chart to rise, 
it is essential that the broken line should fall 
quickly to meet the solid line and remain 
running close to it. This over-full employ- 
ment is, I believe, at the root of the whole 
trouble. We shall find no remedy for the 
present inflation while it remains, however 
much the advances of the banks may fall 
under the pressure of the credit squeeze, 
because other influences will have continued 
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to pull more strongly in the contrary direc- 
tion. 


I have referred to one of these influences, 
the expenditure in what is known as the 
public sector. Another is the vast mass of 
cash paid out weekly in wages, swollen with 
overtime money, which presses on the avail- 
able supply of goods and services and causes 
prices to continue to rise when they might 
otherwise have fallen. It is significant,and dis- 
turbing, that there was not the slightest sign 
of any slackening in recent demands for cash 
for Christmas spending. In one sense these 
wage payments are not a separate influence, 
but rather a part, and a large part, of the cost 
of everything bought in the shops and 
ordered from the factories ; and these orders 
have their origin in the expenditure of the 
private and public sectors alike. We come 
back, therefore, to the question whether the 
two sectors. have both played their due parts 
in the corrective action. 


When the Governor of the Bank of 
England was speaking at the Mansion House 
last October, he said, “ People at home and 
abroad are now waiting eagerly for action by 
Her Majesty’s Government.” Since October 
there has at last been some evidence of an 
intention to take positive action in the public 
sector, though apart from the changes in 
regard to local authority borrowings it is diffi- 
cult to see how it can have any appreciable 
effect in the current financial year. Com- 
bined with the Chancellor’s declaration at 
Istanbul, however, it was sufficient to cause 
the exchange value of sterling to recover 
satisfactorily after many months of weakness. 
In fact the record of the year, disturbing as 
it has been, with a fall in the gold 
and dollar reserve almost every month, 
has done no more than wipe out the amount 
gained in 1953, leaving the smaller gain of 
1954 intact. 


FAR-REACHING GOVERNMENT 
CHANGES 


In the last days of the year the country 
received the long-awaited news of the recon- 
struction of the Government. The changes 
were far-reaching, and they included, as had 
recently come to be expected, the departure 
of Mr Butler from the Treasury to an inde- 
finite though possibly even more important 
post. It is always to be regretted if the 
captain is obliged to leave the bridge when 
the weather is bad and the ship is still far 
from port. But it can be well understood if 
Mr Butler needs rest and refreshment after 
four years of exacting public cares, and at 
this moment we should not concentrate our 
gaze upon the immediate past but should try 
to weigh up the record of those four years 
as a whole, which contains a series of salutary 
measures, especially in the early days, when 
greater courage was needed to do the right 
thing owing to the Government's small 
majority in the House of Commons. We 
must also be grateful for the very high repu- 
tation which his ability and integrity gained 
for him and for this country in the field of 
international finance. His successor deserves 
and will receive the sympathetic encourage- 
ment of all men of goodwill on assuming 
his office in such difficult circumstances. 
Although further relief of taxation must, no 
doubt, wait until the present inflation is 
eliminated, I cannot refrain from expressing 
the hope, not for the first time, that the just 
claims of the middle classes will one day be 
recognised ; not as a reward for superior 
merit but for the realistic reason that the 
monetary incentive to work harder and pro- 
duce more is inadequate in the middle 
reaches of business and in the higher is virtu- 
ally non-existent. These are patient oxen, 
who do not complain though they have very 
little cud to chew at the end of the day. They 
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are, in fact, too patient, and it would be well 
for Governments to remember that oxen have 
horns which were given to them by nature 
not entirely for ornament. If the Government 
after the recent changes can persuade people 
at home that they really mean to play 
their part in the future more adequately than 
they have done hitherto, the banks’ task in 
helping them to carry out their good inten- 
tions will be greatly eased. Hitherto the 
weight of the restrictions has been borne 
almost entirely by the private section of the 
economy, and it is evident that under this 
limitation the medicine acts too slowly. The 
Government are full of good intentions, but 
deeds, not words, are required. Appeals and 
exhortations are no substitute for resolute 
action, and reliance on them comes ill 
from a Government which calls itself 
Conservative. 


THE DIRECTORATE 


Let us now turn to the more intimate and, 
I hope, less frustrating story of the affairs 
of the Bank itself during 1955. I must first 
refer, with much regret, to the announcement 
in the Directors’ Report that our colleague, 
Mr Quintin Gurney, who has not been in 
very good health recently, has decided on 
account of his age to retire from the Board 
at the end of the Annual Meeting. Mr 
Gurney first joined what was formerly his 
family bank in Norwich. fifty-one years ago 
and has been a member of the Board for 
nearly twenty-seven years. We are grateful 
to him for his long and faithful service, 
which I am glad to say is not yet ended so 
far as Norwich is concerned, as he will remain 
a Local Director there. 


I am very pleased that his recent retire- 
ment from the Government gives us the 
opportunity of restoring Lord Woolton to his 
seat on our Board, which we had always 
hoped to do since he gave it up on accepting 
a political appointment. It would be super- 
fluous for me to spgak of Lord Woolton’s 
public services, but we also know the value of 
his services as a Director of a business com- 
pany, and the Bank is fortunate to have the 
prospect of profiting from these services once 
again. A resolution for Lord Woolton’s 
election will be submitted to Stockholders in 
the course of the General Meeting. 


PROFITS IN 1955 


The profits of the Bank are slightly higher 
on balance than a year ago, and the Board are 
recommending the same dividends as for 
1954. Our profits have been affected by the 
increase in the price of money during 1955, 
but whilst this may be expected to produce 
increased gross profits, it reflects an un- 
balanced economy and tends to bring awk- 
ward problems in its train. The active steps 
which we had to take to reduce our advances 
have inevitably reduced our profit-earning 
capacity. They did not, however, begin to 
take effect until the second half of the year, 
and as the influence of dearer money began 
to operate early in the year, and as rather 
less provision has to be made for tax, the 
net outcome is rather more favourable than 
last year. This result has been achieved, in 
spite of the fact that there has been a heavy 
increase in our expenses due to an extensive 
reorganisation of our salary structure which 
we undertook early in the year. The Board 
were satisfied that this was a proper step 
for them to take in justice to the legitimate 
needs of the staff, and the resultant increases 
together with the consequential pension pro- 
vision, would have been much more notice- 
able in our accounts if they had not occurred 
in a year when gross income happened to be 
abnormally buoyant. 


Oi 


BALANCE SHEET 
FIGURES 


Turning to the Balance Sheet, I must first 
call attention to the reference in the Direc- 
tors’ Report to the small addition to our 
issued capital in the form of Staff stock. 
Stockholders will be aware that many years 
ago we instituted a scheme of issuing a 
limited number of shares on special terms to 
members of our staff. For some time past 
the demand has exceeded the available supply 
and although it is not possible to deal with 
the problem comprehensively we have been 
glad to take advantage of the statutory 
exemption relating to new issues of capital 
of £50,000 or less to make a further offer of 
Staff shares of an amount which will be 
almost sufficient to dispose of the existing 
waiting list. The effect of this issue does not 
appear in the Balance Sheet which is now 
submitted to the Stockholders because the 
new capital had-not been allotted by Decem- 
ber 31st last, but future Statements of our 
Accounts will show the effect of this opera- 
tion, 


Our Deposits at the year end are lower 
by nearly £50 million than a year earlier. On 
the average throughout the year they have 
been maintained at figures slightly in excess 
of the corresponding average for 1954, and in 
this respect we seem to have been rather 
more fortunate than the general run of the 
Clearing Banks. We have been able to main- 
tain our liquidity ratio without undue incon- 
venience. We built up our ratio to 37.87 per 
cent by the end of the year, and have thus 
prepared ourselves to face the contraction in 
deposits and bank cash which always occurs 
in the first three months of the year, and 
which, in spite of the reduction in the stan- 
dard rate of income tax, is likely to be severe 
this time because of the buoyant profits of 
industry and commerce. We shall not, how- 
ever, be able to look with favour, in present 
conditions, on proposals by customers to bor- 
row additional money to meet these obliga- 
tions. 


Our investments show a marked fall on the 
year, as a direct consequence of the contrac- 
tion of credit. When the squeeze began to 
develop in the early part of the year we sold 
a considerable block of our shortest-dated 
investments, which would by this time have 
been redeemed in any case. We have also 
taken advantage of the conditions prevailing 
to carry out certain exchanges designed to 
improve the balance of our portfolio, without 
increasing its average maturity. As is well 
known, there has been a heavy fall during the 
past year in the market quotations for securi- 
ties of the class which we hold, but we 
regard this as of passing interest only and, 
as on former occasions, we do not think 
it necessary to immobilise inner reserves 
by making any further specific provision 
against it. 

Our Advances, in spite of the reduction 
in the last few months, show a substantial 
increase on the average of the monthly 
figures, as compared with 1954, and the aver- 
age yield is probably about 10s. per cent 
higher. This has helped to offset a reduced 
income from our Investments at their lower 
level, but with Advances now showing a 
downward trend we cannot expect to be so 
fortunate in this respect in 1956. 


AMALGAMATION IN 
CANADA 


There has been during the year an im- 
portant development of our interests in 
Canada. Stockholders will be aware that in 
1929 we obtained a charter from the 
Canadian Government to open a bank in that 
country, to be known as Barclays Bank 
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(Canada), and to be owned jointly by 
Barclays Bank Limited and Barclays Bank 
DCO. This bank has made steady progress 
during the quarter of a century which has 
elapsed since it started. While it is never 
easy for a new bank, starting from scratch, 
to make headway, Barclays Bank (Canada), 
after the first few years, has consistently 
made profits, notwithstanding the heavy cost 
of opening new branches from time to time, 
but it has not been possible to open branches 
quickly enough to offer the full banking 
service throughout Canada which our 
customers in this country and elsewhere re- 
quire. This has been partly due to war con- 
ditions and also to the dollar shortage which 
has remained with us ever since the outbreak 
of war. In these circumstances, we decided 
to seek an alliance with an old-established 
Canadian bank, having a full branch system 
throughout the country, and we were for- 
tunate in being able to come to satisfactory 
terms for an amalgamation with the Imperial 
Bank of Canada, in which we had already 
acquired a considerable shareholding. This 
bank has a reputation which is second to 
none in Canada, and it has been making 
remarkable progress in recent years, thanks, 
I believe, to the quality of its services to its 
customers. In thus improving the service 
which we can offer to our customers, we 
have greatly extended our investment in 
Canada, and our hope of participation 
in the growth of its industrial and 
commercial prosperity. We shall also be 
able to offer to the customers of the Imperial 
Bank the full services of our own organisa- 
tion, not only in this country but in the 
many territories overseas in which our group 
of banks is represented. We look forward to 
the steady development of this partnership 
to our mutual benefit. So far as our Balance 
Sheet is concerned, although our total share- 
holding in the Imperial Bank will represent 
a minority interest, the shares which we 
shall receive in exchange for our holding in 
Barclays Bank (Canada) will still appear as 
part of the item, “ Other Subsidiaries,” as 
they will be, for convenience, held by an 
intervening subsidiary company, registered 
in Canada. There will thus be no change in 
the appearance of our Balance Sheet as a 
result of the amalgamation. 


RESTRICTION OF CAPITAL 
EXPENDITURE 


Our Premises Account shows an increase 
on the year of £1,150,000, compared with 
£700,000 a year ago. Since the restrictions 
on private building were removed, we have 
concentrated our attention on making up the 
leeway in development, modernisation and 
redecoration which had accumulated during 
the war and during the sterile years which 
followed it. At first sight, however, it is 
rather surprising to find this considerable 
increase this year, seeing that in July last, 
in common with certain other banks, we 
decided, as our own contribution to the 
restriction of capital expenditure, to cut down 
or postpone all new projects for the rebuild- 
ing and extension and even the redecoration 
of our premises. There was, however, and 
there still remains much work in the pipe- 
line, and the figures which I have quoted 
illustrate aptly the need to take decisions in 
good time when making changes in financial 
and monetary policy. On the other hand, if 
comparison is made between the 1954 and 
1955 figures for outstanding contracts, it will 
be found that there is a reduction from 
£908,789 to £837,718, which shows that the 
action initiated in July last has begun to 
take effect. Thus the Bank is playing its own 
part in reducing the demand on labour and 
materials, as well as imposing on its cus- 
tomers restrictions to the same end, Which 
are very distasteful to both parties. 
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THE ECONOMIST, JANUARY 21, 1956 


NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK LIMITED 


AN EVENTFUL YEAR IN FINANCIAL SPHERE 


MEASURES TO COMBAT INFLATIONARY SPIRAL 


GOVERNMENT EXPENDITURE A HEAVY BURDEN ON 


COUNTRY’S ECONOMY 


NEED FOR MAJOR CHANGE OF POLICY 


MR D. J. ROBARTS ON THE PROBLEM OF CONSUMPTION DEMAND 


The one hundred and_ twenty-third 
Annual General Meeting of National Provin- 
cial Bank Limited will be held on February 
9th at the head office, 15, Bishopsgate, 
London, E.C.2. 


The following is the statement by the 
chairman (David John Robarts, Esq.) which 
has been circulated with the report and 
accounts for the year ended December 31, 
1955: 

Board of Directors—We have to record 
with great regret the death of Sir Samuel 
Roberts, Bart., who joined the Board in 1935. 
He was at all times a wise counsellor and a 
good friend. 

Since our last Annual General Meeting we 
have welcomed to our Board the Right 
Honourable John Scott Maclay, CMG, MP, 
who has had considerable experience in busi- 
ness and political affairs. 

We offer our congratulations to our 
colleague, Lord Clitheroe, upon whom Her 
Majesty was pleased to confer a barony. We 
also congratulate Mr Gerald Steel, a Local 
Director for Sheffield, who has been made a 
Commander of the Order of the British 
Empire. 

Coutts and Company.—The Balance Sheet 
of Coutts and Company as at 3lst December 
last accompanies our own Report and 
Accounts. 


STATEMENT OF 
ACCOUNTS 


The Balance Sheet and Accounts of the 
Bank together with the Directors’ Report are 
before you. 

It will be seen that the liabilities of the 
Bank to its Current, Deposit and other 
Account holders have fallen during the year 
by £75,534,859 to £833,789,551. This reduc- 
tion results from the stricter monetary policy 
which has operated during the latter part of 
the year. It is not possible to predict an 
early end to the downward trend of our 
deposits so long as present financial con- 
ditions prevail 


The total of our liquid assets.—Cash, 
Money lent at Call and Short Notice, and 
Bills—represents 38.7 per cent of our deposit 
liabilities. This compares with 37.2 per cent 
twelve months ago. 


Investments in securities of, or guaranteed 
by, the British Government continue to be 
shown, despite the further substantial depre- 
ciation that has occurred this year, at a 
figure which is below their market value. We 
are glad that so far we have not had to depart 
from our traditional practice in this respect. 
Nevertheless. we hope that 1956 will see a 
recovery in gilt-edged prices because no 
institution, however strong its reserves, can 
watch with equanimity the persistent depre- 


ciation in the value of government securities. 
The Balance Sheet value of £218,348,769 
gives a ratio of 26.2 per cent to Deposits as 
against 30.8 per cent last year. We hold no 
undated government securities and the 
majority of our holdings mature within ten 
years. 

Our Advances stand at £265,204,772 which 
represents 31.8 per cent of our Deposits. The 
corresponding figures at December 31, 1954, 
were £249,883,378 and 27.5 per cent. I deal 
at some length hereunder with this aspect of 
our business 


PROFIT AND LOSS 
ACCOUNT 


The account shows a net profit for the year 
of £1,882,139 compared with £1,827,044 for 
1954. 

Together with the amount brought in of 
£704,491, there is a balance for disposal of 
£2,586,630. An interim dividend of 9 per 
cent has been paid, taking £490,559, leaving 
available £2,096,071. 


It is now proposed to deal with this balance 
as follows: 


To pay a final dividend of 


9 per cent £490,560 
To appropriate to Contin- 

gencies Account... £1,000,000 
This will leave to be carried 

forward is sats £605,511 


The proposed final dividend of 9 per cent 


makes, with the interim dividend of 9 per . 


cent paid in July last, a total dividend of 18 
per cent in respect of the year 1955, 


AUDITORS 


It is appropriate that I should refer to a 
contemplated change in the arrangements for 
the audit of our accounts. Both Sir Nicholas 
Edwin Waterhouse and Sir William Henry 
Peat have expressed the wish to relinquish 
their offices in favour of their respective firms 
in conformity with what is generally accepted 
as the more modern practice. This will 
necessitate an alteration in our Articles of 
Association and it is proposed to submit the 
appropriate resolution at the Annual General 
Meeting. 

I cannot let the occasion of the retirement 
of these two distinguished accountants pass 
without referring to the outstanding service 
which they, and their fathers before them, 
have given to the Bank over a remarkably 
long span of years. Sir Nicholas Waterhouse 
was appointed an auditor in 1913 in succes- 
sion to his father, who had served us in that 
capacity since 1880. Sir Harry Peat was 
appointed an auditor in 1923 and he, in turn, 
succeeded his father who was appointed in 
1891. We are under a great obligation to 
these two gentlemen not only for their ser- 


vices but also for their wise counsel which 
has invariably been at our disposal. 


MANAGEMENT AND STAFF 


Again it is my pleasure to pay tribute to 
the managers and staff of the Bank for the 
part they have played in maintaining the 
goodwill between the Bank and its customers. 
We have an extremely loyal and active staff 
and their interests are well served by their 
Staff Association, whose representatives have 
free access to the Board. On all matters 
which are brought forward for discussion at 
our meetings a full and frank exchange of 
views takes place, and negotiations—though 
often hard—are never bitter. It is difficult to 
see what advantage could ensue from the 
abandonment of the existing negotiating 
machinery in favour of what is commonly 
known as Joint Conciliation Machinery for 
the banking industry as a whole. 


AN EVENTFUL 
YEAR 


The past year has been an eventful one for 
the United Kingdom in the field of national 
finance. The financial policy pursued by the 
Government dominates the activities of the 
whole banking industry of the United King- 
dom—therefore a short review of the more 
notable financial developments during the 
past year may be of interest to our share- 
holders 


The most publicised feature of banking 
policy during the year has been the “ credit 
squeeze.” Shareholders will be concerned 
to know the reasons which lie behind this 
artificial contraction in the banks’ chief earn- 
ing asset, viz., advances to customers, at a 
time of exceptional industrial and commer- 
cial activity, when the demand for bank credit 
is obviously high. 


Movements in the gold and dollar reserves 
held in London are sensitive indicators of the 
financial health: of this country, These 
reserves comprise the reserves not only of the 
United Kingdom but of all the countries of 
the sterling area. Since approximately half 
the world’s trade is based upon sterling, many 
complicated and varied forces play upon 
them—for example they are affected by poli- 
cies adopted by the Governments of Australia 
or New Zealand and by the state of business 
in the United States. Nevertheless the 
trading position of the United Kingdom itself 
is the most important single influence upon 
the level of the reserves. Therefore if the 
position of the sterling area as a whole is to 
remain sound it is essential that the United 
Kingdom shall be strongly placed not only 
to maintain its own contribution to the 
reserves but to be able to perform its 
function of Banker to the other members of 
the sterling area. 
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ADVERSE BALANCE OF TRADE 


It is obvious that the ratio of the value of 
imports to that of exports, both visible and 
invisible, is of fundamental importance to 
the economy of the United Kingdom, based 
as it is on ‘world-wide trade. The published 
figures for last year (those for the month of 
December are provisional) are as follows: 
exports f.o.b. (including re-exports) at £3,025 
million show an increase of 9.0 per cent on 
1954, whereas imports c.i.f. at £3,889 million 
show an increase of 15.3 per cent. The 
adverse visible balance of trade for the year 
was £864 million, an increase of £265 
million over- 1954. The increase in the 
figure of exports is somewhat inflated by the 
effects of the dock strike of 1954 but, even 
so, is a considerable achievement in the face 
of growing foreign competition and reflects 
great credit on the industry of the country. 
The other side of the medal—the increase in 
imports—is much less satisfactory. Some 
increase in imports was inevitable since more 
exports necessitate the import of more raw 
materials. Nevertheless the actual increase 
of imports has been disproportionate and 
points to excessive demands for home con- 
sumption. 


A large part of the increase in domestic 
demand for goods is due to the high purchas- 
ing power in the hands of the public. In- 
dustry is experiencing a period of expansion 
and profitable activity unequalled at any rate 
in this century. Wages and profits are high 
—over-full employment has led to competi- 
tion among, employers for available labour. 
Wage claims have been pressed and fortified 
by the ability of industry to meet them in 
this time of prosperity. Claims have been 
met without the resistance by the employer 
side which harder times would bring. 


The high rate of home consumption has 
been reflected in adverse movements of the 
gold and dollar reserves. The reserves 
mounted steadily from September, 1952, to 
about midsummer 1954, at which time they 
stood at approximately $3,000 million. 
Thereafter a change set in and the reserves 
fell month by month, almost without inter- 
mission, until they reached the present figure 
of $2,120 million. 


The sterling exchange became weaker ; 
the red light was clearly visible: action by 
the central authorities was necessary if 
equilibrium was to be restored. 


Bank rate was raised to 3} per cent on 
January 27, 1955, and again to 4} per cent 
on February 24th. Restrictions on hire pur- 
chase, which had been relaxed in July, 1954, 
were re-imposed and the banks’ were 
requested by Her Maijesty’s Government to 
adopt a more restrictive policy towards 
advances, in particular those made to com- 
panies engaged in hire purchase. 


_At the same time the Exchange Equalisa- 
tion Fund was authorised to deal in transfer- 
able sterling—a move which has _ had 
important and: beneficial results, albeit at the 
expense of our gold and dollar reserves, 
which continued to fall. 


“CREDIT SQUEEZE” 


By midsummer it became apparent that 
the steps taken earlier in the year were not 
adequate. 


Bank advances continued to rise and at 
the end of June our own figure of £300 
million showed an increase of £50 million 
over that of December 31, 1954. On July 
25th the Chancellor, through the medium of 
the Bank of England, requested the member 
banks of the British Bankers’ Association to 
bring about a “ positive and significant ” 
reduction in their advances to their customers 
Over the next few months. The banks, 


realising the seriousness of the continuing 
adverse trend of the gold and dollar reserves, 
have done their best to comply with the 
Chancellor’s request. Traditionally, on 
Occasions when it is represented by the 
Government of the day to the banking in- 
dustry that a certain line of policy is 
necessary to the stability of the country’s 
finances, the banks have played their 
part in adopting such policy. Happily, 
these occasions have been rare and it 
is to be hoped that in the future they will 
not recur. 


In carrying out the Chancellor’s request, 
the Bank has been presented with innumer- 
able problems, both economic and human. 
But its officers have employed their 
experience and ingenuity to bring about the 
necessary reduction in the Bank’s advances 
with the least possible disruption of essential 
business and with the minimum of indivi- 
dual hardship. It must be obvious, however, 
that an onerous and disagreeable task has 
been undertaken in the national interest. To 
deprive our customers, whose welfare we 
have at heart and upon whose prosperity our 
own must depend, of the bank credit which 
they would normally and reasonably expect, 
can only be justified on the ground that 
credit restriction is at this time necessary to 
supplement other Government measures 
aimed at strengthening the country’s financial 
position. 


The measures which have been taken in 
the monetary field appear to be working in 
the right direction. The drain on our gold 
and dollar reserves is diminishing and the 
sterling exchange is firmer. It remains to be 
seen, however, whether they will be 
sufficient to place our economy on a solid 
and impregnable foundation. 


ORTHODOX SYSTEM NOT FULLY 
EFFECTIVE 


The “ credit squeeze ” represents an effort 
by the authorities to speed up the effects of 
the orthodox system of credit control through 
variations in Bank rate and the use of this 
exceptional and, to our thinking, undesirable 
device is, in fact, an admission that the 
orthodox system is not, in present-day con- 
ditions, fully effective. 


The orthodox system is based on the view 
that a rise in Bank rate will automatically 
correct an adverse balance of payments 
because, first, it will attract gold to the 
United Kingdom and thus strengthen the 
sterling exchange in the short run, and, 
secondly, it will tend to restrict business, 
stimulate savings and discourage the holding 
of stocks, with the result that prices will fall 
and the long-term internal equilibrium will 
be restored. 


It is a question, to my mind, how far these 
results can be expected from an increase in 
Bank rate today. 


It is, indeed, clear that under present 
conditions the first aspect applies only to a 
very limited extent. The United Kingdom is 
no longer a creditor on international account 
and any foreign exchange attracted by high 
Bank rate will be “hot money,” with for- 
ward exchange covered, and its helpful effect 
will be minimal. As regards the second 
aspect, it might still apply if Bank rate could 
be raised to such a point as to create unem- 
ployment and cause deflation. But with the 
Government—and every party—wedded to 
full employment, and Government indebted- 
ness such a heavy burden on the Budget, it 
is extremely unlikely that it could be allowed 
to operate to such an extent. Any increase 
in Bank rate will be limited and its main 
effect will be psychological in that it may be 
a deterrent to business enterprise (and 
capital development): but it will not be a 
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deterrent to Government. Departments or 
Nationalised Industries and it is not surpris- 
ing that, when the “credit squeeze” was 
announced, practically every Ministry simul- 
taneously proclaimed that its particular pro- 
jects would not be affected. é 


GOVERNMENT EXPENDITURE 


A comparison between the figures of 
Government expenditure and bank advances 
in 1937-38 and the present day is not with- 
out interest. In 1937-38 Government ex- 
penditure above the line was £844 million 
and in April, 1938, the total of bank advances 
was £994 million. The corresponding figures 
for 1954-55 were Government expenditure 
of £4,305 million and bank advances in 
April, 1955, £2,068 million. It will be seen 
from these figures that, while Government 
expenditure multiplied about five times 
between 1937 and 1955, bank advances have 
litle more than doubled. These figures 
show how the domestic finances of this 
country are overshadowed by Government 
expenditure, the growth of which has far 
outrun the growth of bank credit. A disturb- 
ing feature, too, has been the growth of the 
National Debt, which has risen by about 
£1,000 million in the past three financial 
years. 


In view of the figures which I have given, 
it is obvious that restrictions on bank credit 
can, at the best, have only a very limited 
effect on the whole field of national expendi- 
ture. Indeed, I would go further and say that 
arbitrary controls and restrictions of bank 
credit are merely attempts to cover up the 
symptoms and cannot cure the disease of 
inflation. What is needed is to reduce the 
volume of the demand for credit which is 
linked up with high Government expendi- 
ture and excessive consumption on the part 
of the public. It is therefore misleading, in 
seeking to deal with the evils of inflation, to 
place the main emphasis on the need to 
reduce bank borrowings. + 


NEED FOR RESOLUTE 
ACTION 


Much of the inflationary pressure in the 
economy flows from the high rate of Govern- 
ment spending. Economy is constantly be- 
ing urged upon the Government by those 
who write on economic matters, but this 
advice is often aimed merely at economy in 
administration. Much wider considerations 
are involved if a major reduction in Govern- 
ment expenditure is to be achieved. The 
high policy of the Government in fields 
ranging from Defence to the National Health 
Service, and not forgetting the whole gamut 
of subsidies, needs a radical re-appraisal in 
the light of our present-day needs and 
capacities. Onlysmajor changes of policy can 
produce the necessary easing of the heavy 
burden upon our economy—a burden which 
could not be supported if a recession in trade 
were to occur. The assurances given by the 
Chancellor when introducing the Autumn 
Budget that expenditure by the Government 
and by local authorities would be reviewed 
were welcome. It is to be hoped that they 
will be followed by resolute action. 


THORNY PROBLEM OF CONSUMPTION 
DEMAND E 


There remains, however, the even more 
thorny problem of reducing consumption 
demand. Despite the Chancellor’s hope that 
productive investment will be maintained, the 
credit restrictions which are being enforced 
will affect investment much more than con- 
sumption—indeed, they can check consump- 
tion only in so far as they curtail investment. 
As the Governor of the Bank of England 
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*has said, with the redistribution of income 


since before the war, the immediate impact 
of credit policy on consumption spending is 
outweighed by the level of earnings and by 
fiscal policy. 

The official statistics on National Income 
and Expenditure show clearly that the bulk 
of the consumption demand comes from the 
aggregate earnings of the lower-income 
groups and only irresponsible demagogues 
can pretend that the expenditure of the 
wealthy is the main trouble. A fresh round 
of wage increases is now in progress and one 
cannot but feel deep misgivings as to their 
effect on our future balance of payments. 
An intensive campaign needs to be under- 
taken to explain the facts to the people and 
to convince them that increases of money 
wages, unaccompanied by increases in pro- 
ductivity, must*‘have the effect of raising 
prices and the cost of living, and under- 
mining the stability of our economy. Our 
solvency is precarious and, as the events of 
last year have shown, at the mercy of strikes 
in key industries ; and so long as the Govern- 
ment is not able to deal with this problem, 
confidence in our economy is not likely to 
be restored abroad. On this point, too, I 
can only express the hope that the Govern- 
ment will be able, with the co-operation of 
the TUC, to induce in organised labour a 
clearer realisation of the difficulties with 
which we, in this island, are faced in trying 
to maintain our standard of living. 


I have stressed these difficulties because I 
feel that it is a mistake to disguise them. At 
the same time, they are by no means unman- 
ageable and if tackled firmly, by appropriate 
measures, I am confident that they can be 
overcome. 


SMITH & WALTON 


(Manufacturers of and Dealers in 
Paints, Varnishes, Enamels, etc.) 


ANOTHER RECORD YEAR 


The twenty-fifth annual general meeting 
of Smith and Walton Limited was held on 
January 17th at Haltwhistle, Northumber- 
land, Mr Douglas Smith, JP (Chairman and 
Joint Managing Director), presiding. 


The following is an extract from the 
Directors’ Report: 


In their reports in previous years the 
Directors have advocated a steady policy of 
expansion and have expressed confidence in 
their ability to maintain the profits of the 
Company. The year under review has been 
no exception. Another record year has been 
achieved, and in the field of expansion it 
is with pleasure that we have to report an 
even wider project, the merger recently 
completed with Ashley United Industries 
Ltd. Sales continue to increase and are being 
maintained at a record level. The increase 
in production which of necessity followed the 
increased demand for the Company’s pro- 
ducts has been achieved with the minimum 
increase in labour and other costs, due to 
forward planning and improved methods of 
production. 


The net profit of the group has increased 
to £127,000, compared with £98,000 last 
year, £73,000 in 1953 and £46,000 in 1952. 


The Subsidiary Companies have also 
shown improved results. Consideration may 
shortly have to be given to providing 
further funds for expansion in Australia and 
South Africa if we are to meet the ever- 
increasing demand for our products in those 
countries. 


The report was adopted. 


THE CHARTERHOUSE 
GROUP 


EXCESSIVE MANUFACTURING COSTS 
—INDUSTRY’S GREATEST PROBLEM 


WAGE INCREASES—A DANGEROUS 
DOCTRINE 


The thirty-first annual general meeting of 
The Charterhouse Investment Trust Limited 
will be held on February 8th in London. 


The following is an extract from the review 
by the Chairman, Mr H. Nutcombe Hume, 
CBE, MC, which has also been circulated to 
shareholders of Charterhouse Industrial 
Development Company Limited: 


Many people have been intrigued by the 
statements of Mr R. A. Butler when he was 
Chancellor of the Exchequer that the stan- 
dard of living in Britain can be doubled in 
25 years, provided that we maintain a steady 
increase in annual production and defeat 
inflation. If for “ production” we substitute 
what is now commonly called “ productivity,” 
I think most of us would subscribe to that 
view. The greatest danger which we 
are facing today is that British industry 
will price itself out of export markets as the 
result of empessive manufacturing costs. To 
maintain our present standard of living, let 
alone improve it, we must cut out all practices 
which hamper the efficient use of manpower, 
materials and machinery and thus weaken 
our competitive capacity. 

By far the most important item in manu- 
facturing costs is wages, and there €xists today 
a widely held and very dangerous doctrine 
that if anything forming part of the so-called 
cost-of-living index becomes dearer, wages 
must rise in proportion. This country has up 
to now been spared the spectacular evils of 
runaway inflation, but it must be realised that 
the more insidious process of creeping cur- 
rency depreciation can be just as destructive 
in the end. ° 


It cannot be stressed too strongly or too 
often that the only source from which 
increased wages can come is increased pro- 
ductivity, which means greater and more 
efficient production per individual. No 
earner, regardless of his income group or his 
particular activities, is entitled to enjoy an 
improved standard of living unless he makes 
an’ adequate individual contribution to that 
improvement by doing more or better work 
either alone or in co-operation with others. 
There is no divergence of interests between 
employers and labour; their interests and 
those of the whole community are identical 
and, in the long run, all will rise or fall 
together. 


There is evidence that the credit 
“ squeeze,” designed to counteract the infla- 
tionary conditions, is being increasingly felt 
in the private sector of the economy, but 
there is as yet nothing like enough evidence 
that comparable action is being taken in 
Government expenditure or in the nation- 
alised industries. Meanwhile, the cost-of- 
living index figure continues to rise, and will 
be stabilised only when the upward spiral of 
wages and prices has been checked. 


I believe we can avoid such events as the 
strikes of the 1920’s and the cataclysm of 
1930 because there are men at the head of 
affairs in Politics, Industry, Commerce and 
Finance who remember those days. But they 
must take effective action which calls for 
courage, particularly from the politicians. It 
is now up to the Government to implement 
their mandate. 
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R. A. LISTER AND 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


The annual general meeting of R. A. Lister 
and Company Limited was held on January 
13th at Dursley. The following are extracts 
from the speech, made by the Chairman, Sir 
Percy Lister, who presided. 


During the financial year under review 


your Group of Companies has established a 


new record year of trading and profit. 


The expanding turnover and consequential 
lock-up of Capital nmwkes it necessary at all 
too frequent intervals for Companies to be 
confronted with the necessity of seeking 
additional working capital. 


Your own Company has, during the year, 
borrowed £750,000 against the issue of 5 per 
cent Loan Stock, repayable in 1965 or earlier 
at the Company’s option. The interest being 
deductible from tax somewhat reduces the 
burden of this particular form of finance. 


Your Subsidiary Company, Messrs Black- 
stone, have had another encouraging year 
and the enviable reputation of Blackstone 
engines for locomotive, land and marine 
a is endorsed by the current order 


Whilst the increased turnover and profits 
may have justified in more normal times an 
increased return to the shareholders, your 
Directors believe that the Dividend payment 
at the same rate this year on the increased 
capital resulting from the Bonus Issue made 
in 1954, represents the yield most conducive 
to your best interests, 


The introduction of your Company’s air- 
cooled diesel engines has met with the most 
encouraging results, and it is hoped to intro- 
duce further sizes during the next twelve 
months. The low operating costs of these 
for land and marine applications are among 
their many interesting features. 


In the agricultural and electrical divisions 
new and interesting products have recently 
been placed on the market and more are 
coming forward. The demand for the Black- 
stone multi-level loader for industrial and 
farm use, has surpassed all anticipations. 
Similar conditions apply to our air-cooled 
Start-O-Matic lighting and power plants. 


The Group of Companies, now over 
twenty, either wholly or partially owned by 
the Parent Company, are largely dependent 
upon an ever increasing volume of export 
trade, and to this end we have a number of 
Directors and Executives residing in or visit- 
ing the Overseas markets. 


It would perhaps be misleading and un- 
fair if one refrained from making reference 
to the ever growing price competition, not 
only from Europe and the USA, but from 
domestic manufacturers in many of the 
markets themselves, so frequently protected 
as they are by licensing arrangements, high 
tariffs and depreciated currencies. 


Is it too much to hope that the production 
costs of our National Defence Programme 
could be brought more into line with the cost 
practices of competitive exporting industries, 
since the high production costs have such 
serious repercussions on the exporting indus- 
tries facing world competition ? 


If, as a nation, we are to enjoy our ful! 
share of the export markets in the future, we 
must recognise the ambitions and the reper- 
cussions thereof of the secondary industrial 
aspirations and policy of many of the pre 
viously less industrialised countries, includ- 
ing many Commonwealth countries. T0 
compensate, we must re-orient our approaci 
and methods of dealing with those markets. 


The Report was adopted. 
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WILLIAMS DEACON’S BANK LIMITED 


EFFECT OF TIGHTER MONETARY CONDITIONS 


DIVIDEND RATE MAINTAINED 


NEED FOR CHANGES IN TAX STRUCTURE 


CONTINUED EXPANSION OF BANK’S BUSINESS 


DANGERS OF INFLATIONARY BOOM 


SIR ERIC A. CARPENTER’S ANNUAL STATEMENT 


The Annual General Meeting of Williams 
Deacon’s Bank Limited will be held in 
Manchester on Thursday, February 9, 1956. 
The following is the statement by the chair- 
man, Sir Eric A. Carpenter, OBE, on the 
report and accounts for the year ended 
December 31, 1955: 


The proceedings at the Annual General 
Meeting will be restricted to the transaction 
of formal business and I propose to continue 
the practice of recent years in issuing a brief 
statement on the Bank’s affairs in advance 
of the Meeting. 


ACCOUNTS . 


I will first take the Accounts, from which 
you will see that Deposits stand at 
£137,077,348, a decrease of £10,589,789. A 
fall in banking deposits was, of course, inevit- 
able in view of the conditions which obtained 
during most of 1955. In the first place, 
tighter monetary conditions of themselves are 
bound, in addition to reducing advances, to 
reduce deposits ‘as well. With high money 
rates the gap between the Joint Stock Deposit 
Rate and the return obtainable on Treasury 
Bills widens. As a result many customers 
have translated their bank balances into Trea- 
sury Bills. Moreover, as I pointed out last 
year, our own Deposits on December 31, 
1954, were temporarily swollen by some large 
transitory balances. 


On the Assets side, the liquid items, 
namely, Cash, Money at Call and Discounts, 
amount in total to £51,778,861, or 37 per 
cent of our Deposits. 


British Government Securities stand at 
£33,441,407. Gilt-edged prices have fallen 
steadily during the year, including the prices 
of the short-dated securities which form so 
large a part of the investments of the Clear- 
ing Banks. We have, as always, valued our 
British Government Securities at market price 
or less. 


Advances at £45,074,700 show an increase 
of £1,765 as compared with December, 1954, 
but a reduction of some 10 per cent in the 
total figure of our overdrafts as compared 
with last June. 


Our Net Profit, after making the usual pro- 
visions (which include contributions to Staff 
Pension and Widows’ and Orphans’ Funds 
and appropriations to Contingencies 
Account) is £331,449, an increase of £20,354 
on the year. With the balance brought for- 
ward of £187,071 this gives a total of 
£518,520 to be dealt with. After transfer- 
ring £150,000 to Pension Funds we propose 
to pay dividends at the rate of 14 per cent on 
the “A” Shares and 124 per cent (the maxi- 
mum) on the “ B” Shares and to carry for- 
ward £191,528. I feel sure you will agree 





that these results are satisfactory. Although 
the rate of dividend for the whole year is 
the same as last year, the cost will be £21,445 
greater because of the increase in the Paid-Up 
Capital last year and of the lower standard 
rate of tax. 


During the year Branches have been 
opened at Barrow-in-Furness and Carlisle, 
and the sub-branch at Mode Wheel closed. 


The year 1955, unlike its predecessor, has 
been, as far as the economic sphere is con- 
cerned, eventful. 


GOLD AND DOLLAR RESERVES 


A serious drop in the gold and dollar 
reserves, which are, of course, the reserves 
of the whole Sterling Area, in the last quarter 
of 1954 was followed by a further, though 
smaller, fall in the first quarter of 1955, due 
largely to the increase in our imports greatly 
exceeding the rise in our exports. In the 
second quarter the reserves remained stable, 
helped by a surplus with the EPU Area each 
month. The dock and railway strikes in 
June were followed by a further serious 
deterioration in each of the next three 
months, to which deficits in our settlements 
with Europe largely contributed. Though 
the serious drain has been halted, the last 
three months of the year have brought us 
little comfort and, after paying the usual 
instalments at the year-end on the Canadian 
and United States debts, the reserves were 
lower by £229 million on the twelve months. 


The movements in the reserves are, how- 
ever, the effect and not the cause of economic 
events and policies in the whole of the Ster- 
ling Area. It must be recorded that pros- 
perity abounds not only here but in most 
other countries. There are many more jobs 
for workers than workers to fill them, and 
production has increased, though not at so 
great a rate as in 1954, 


CURBING INFLATIONARY BOOM 


During the year all the dangers of an infla- 
tionary boom have been clearly evidenced: 
increasing prices, ever-increasing demands 
for wage increases, increased imports and a 
fall in the reserves. 


It was against this background that the 
various measures of a financial nature were 
taken in an endeavour to curb excesses in 
the economy. Bank Rate was raised from 
3 per cent to 3} per cent at the end of 
January, but this was soon seen to be inade- 
quate, and it was again raised, this time to 
44 per cent, at the end of February, when 
credit was tightened, restrictions on the finan- 
cial terms of sales on hire purchase were 
imposed and it was announced that sterling 
would be supported on the free markets. 


In his April Budget, the Chancellor, rely- 
ing no doubt on the efficacy of the monetary 
weapon, felt able to sound an optimistic note 
and to reduce taxation, but the disastrous 
dock and railway strikes in June not only 
held up trade but undermined confidence in 
this country abroad. 


In the event stronger action was required 
and the Banks were called upon by the Chan- 
cellor in July to take action to bring about 
a significant reduction in advances. He also 
made it more difficult and more costly for 
Local Authorities to borrow, placed further 
restrictions on hire purchase finance and 
told the nationalised industries to reduce 
capital expenditure. This was followed 
by the October Budget, which increased 
both Profits Tax and Purchase Tax, and 
about which there has been so much 
controversy. 


Since July, therefore, the Banks have been 
asking for reductions in all advances except- 
ing to exporters or to those whose businesses 
reduce imports and to those engaged in 
projects of national importance such as 
defence, etc. 


For a Banker to have to curtail facilities 
to old friends is, of course, disagreeable and 
it is not surprising that a steadily increasing 
volume of criticism of the policy has resulted. 
No responsible critic, I think, denies the vital 
necessity of reducing the inflationary pressure 
with all its dangers to the structure of our 
society. The view has, however, been 
strongly expressed that the problem is being 
attacked on too narrow a front. To concen- 
trate on one facet of the economy, while 
possibly salutary in many ways, is, it is 
argued, not likely to produce much more than 
temporary alleviation in the pressure, and 
that more vigorous concerted action in 
the fields of Government expenditure and 
of taxation will be necessary to produce 
more permanent results, Some doubts 
have also been voiced as to whether a 
tightening monetary policy could safely co- 
exist with the anticipated increase in pro- 
ductivity arising from the capital investment 
of the past two years. 


However that may be, one may perhaps be 
permitted to wonder whether in an atmo- 
sphere of squeeze certain desirable capital 
investments or projects might not necessarily 
have to be delayed or even abandoned. 


Nevertheless, the last Chancellor, in full 
knowledge of all the facts, has expressed 
himself as satisfied with the progress made 
up to the present. 


The decision to use monetary measures 
(while abjuring physical controls) has, of 
course, had a profound influence on the 
operation of the Banks, by which I mean in 
particular the Clearing Banks. 
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The Clearing Bank figures are published 
monthly and follow, generally speaking, a 
regular seasonal pattern. In the second part 
of a year Deposits tend to rise and in the 
first four months they tend to fall, principally 
owing to tax payments. Superimposed, of 
course, on this over the last decade there 
has been a steady increase in Deposits due to 
inflationary factors, and since the end of the 
war a gradual increase in advances. This 
whole pattern has been reversed during 1955. 
Deposits have failed to rise since April, due 
to monetary measures, advances rose steadily 
in the first half of the year, but since then 
have fallen. To meet this situation heavy 
sales of investments by the Banks were 
necessary. 


PRODUCTION RATE 


In spite of all difficulties, however, indus- 
trial production continued to increase at a 
high rate in the first half of 1955, though 
the pattern is not uniform throughout indus- 
try. Textiles, mining and food were prac- 
ucally stationary, but the chemical, engineer- 
ing and motor vehicle trades showed sub- 
stanual rises. In the latter half the position 
is less clear, as sufficient information is not 
yet available, but the rate of increase seems 
to have slackened compared with the good 
showing at the end of 1954. It looks as 
though the general increase may be of the 
order of 5 per cent for the year. 


Whilst this might be looked upon as 
satisfactory, it is not as great as in 1954 and 
not as good as the other leading industrial 
countries, notably the United States and 
Germany. 

Looking to the future, it is not unsatisfac- 
tory that the largest rises are in the capital 
goods industries, where the products, if not 
exported, take the form of investments, some 
of which will help to improve production in 
succeeding years. In the immediate future, 
however, too much investment only increases 
the inflationary pressure, and it may be that 
we have overdone investment in items not 
themselves of a productive nature. 


WEIGHT OF TAXATION 


Our crying need, of course (and I make 
no apology for emphasising it again), is a 
reduction of Taxation. 


During the Budget Debate in April, Mr 
Butler admitted that the general weight of 
taxation on industrial enterprise was too great. 
He then gave a little relief by taking 6d. off 
the standard rate of Income Tax and also by 
welcome increases in the Personal and Child 
Allowances, which removed nearly 2} million 
persons from the ranks of the Income Tax 


payers. He also reduced Purchase Tax on 
household textiles. 


Unfortunately, with the deterioration in 
the external position a second Budget was felt 
to be necessary in October, if only to reassure 
people abroad that Britain is in earnest in its 
determination to defend the pound sterling. 
The principal taxation changes were the 
imposition of a further 5 per cent on the 
Distributed Profits Tax, making it 27} per 
cent, and increases in Purchase Tax. 


During the year the Royal Commission on 
Taxation, appointed in 1951, has issued its 
final report and has made many recommenda- 
tions which would eliminate injustices. The 
Commission was, however, impressed with 
the fact that many of the hardships which 
exist arise from the present high rates of tax. 


One of the changes it suggests is a single 
rate of Profits Tax in place of the present 
double rate with its apparently double pur- 
pose of raising revenue and discouraging 


distribution. The Commission also recog- 
nises-that the earners of large incomes as 
well as small should have something to strive 
for. It is satisfactory to see that both the 
Chancellor and the Commission agree that 
it is the inordinately high rate of tax which 
leads to complications and injustices, reduces 
incentive and discourages new concerns by 
depriving them of the resources they need 
or might obtain more easily in their early 
years were not so much taken away by the 
tax gatherer. The increase in the Distributed 
Profits Tax was a particularly retrograde step 
which is very unlikely to produce any 
significant result within the period when its 
existence may be required as a deterrent. 
I hope that the new Chancellor will in the 
near future not only consider making changes 
in the tax structure, as has already been 
indicated in the House of Commons, to 
remove injustices and simplify procedure, but 
will also have in .mind his predecessor’s 
admission that the present load of taxation 
which industry is bearing. is much too heavy. 
I am sure it is really better to let individuals 
decide where they will place their savings 
rather than compel them to have a particular 
course thrust upon them by such things as 
the Distributed Profits Tax which falls solely 
on the equity of a business, operates in favour 
of older concerns and to the detriment of 
new enterprises. 


OTHER COUNTRIES’ PROBLEMS 


Turning now to a wider field, it is of 
absorbing interest to see how other countries 
have been dealing with their own problems. 
Western Europe has had, broadly speaking, 
similar problems to ours—a great increase 
in industrial production, full employment, in 
some cases perhaps overfull employment and 
increased wage demands. All the expedients 
which have, at one time or another, been 
tried or suggested here have been used in 
various countries though not all of them, of 
course, in every country. Bank Rates have 
been raised, Commercial Banks have been 
told to restrict credit, and initial allowances 
for tax have been reduced, etc., etc. 


Germany, which is at an earlier stage of 
the boom than ourselves, actually encouraged 
imports in the early part of the year, but has 
since turned to the type of measures taken 
by others, though she has in addition been 
willing to accept Italian workers to deal 
with labour shortages in the Ruhr coal 
mines. Australia alone of the major 
countries has resorted to physical restric- 
tion of imports. 


It is, however, to the United States that 
particular attention must be paid. The 
Americans have emerged from their minor 
recession and have had boom conditions dur- 
ing the year. They have, however, been 
operating their monetary system with par- 
ticular skill and, what is more important, 
speed, and both wholesale and retail prices 
there have been remarkably stable. Like us, 
they have yet to learn whether the measures 
taken will be completely effective, but already 
house-building has declined. It is obvious 
that all countries are suffering from the same 
malaise and all are trying the same remedies 
in varying degrees. To some extent, there- 
fore, the application of the remedies must 
cancel each other out and the problem 
remains how’ to persuade the man in the 
street to consume a little less than he is pro- 
ducing for the time being. 


INDUSTRY 


At home, coal mining has again been dis- 
appointing. Reduced manpower, disputes 
and absenteeism have reduced the total deep- 
mined output and more than that, output per 
man has declined slightly. The only bright 
spot in production is in opencast which has 
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given a million tons more than last year. We 
have had to import heavily from the United 
States and Western Europe, to the serious 
detriment of our dollar balance of payments ; 
and we now have to reduce exports of coal 
to a small fraction of what they once were, 
and a severe winter, or any further drop in 
coal production, could cause serious shortages 
The installation of more machinery seems to 
have little effect on production per manshift 
and yet individual cases exist of mines which 
have shown a phenomenal rise in output fol- 
lowing reorganisation. The end of the year 
saw the usual bumper weeks before Christ- 
mas—which shows what could be done. 


As far as agriculture is concerned, the 
excellent weather in the summer has resulted 
in wonderful crops of hay and grain which 
must reduce our imports of grain in 1956 
Thus, in spite of the dry autumn which has 
meant poorer grazing, 1955 can, I think, be 
described. as a satisfactory year for the agri- 
culturist. 


Unfortunately it seems unlikely that the 
general taxpayer Will benefit much from the 
better harvests as bigger supplies have tended 
to depress prices and the taxpayer-finds the 
deficit. One accepts the vital necessity o! 
measures to ensure the maximum use of ou: 
land for the production of food in the 
right proportions. Nevertheless, the cost 
is a high one. The agricultural subsidie 
are about £240 million. The scale of the 
subsidies is, however, one understands, to be 
reviewed. 


Iron and steel output continues to climb to 
new heights. The increase in steel output | 
again over a million tons and the total fo: 
the year will be not far short. of 2 
million tons, with the prospect of a 
further increase next year as more large 
productive units come into operation. The 
same remarks apply to pig iron, the total out- 
put of which is likely to be nearly 13 million 
tons. How far we have progressed can be 
seen by looking at the figures for 1938, when 
little more than half that amount of pig iron 
was produced. 


This is all most encouraging and especia!ly 
the prospect of increased supplies to come, of 
which a good proportion will be sheet steel. 
In the meantime, however, demand from the 
vehicle and other metal-using industries con- 
tinues to mount and imports of both crude 
and finished steel have increased greatly. So 
great is the increase, in fact, that this year 
we are importing four times as much as last 
year and too much of it is going into interna! 
consumption. 


Shipbuilders have had a good year 
Although total output is not as great as last 
year, reorganisation has made quicker de- 
livery possible in many cases. The big 
change in the fortunes of the industry arises 
from the fact that new orders, very largely 
for tankers but also for smaller vessels, have 
been forthcoming in plenty in spite of keen 
competition from continental yards. As 2 
result, the order book at the end of the year 
was greater than it was at the beginning, : 
state of affairs not seen since 1952— 
which is not surprising in view of the intens< 
worldwide demand for berths which ha 
obtained. 


The outlook for Shipowners at the yea: 
end was distinctly promising. There ha 
-however, been much dislocation from indus 
trial disputes. When the year began th 
docks were feeling severely the effects of th 
dock strike of the previous November, wi": 
exports still held up and shipping timetab!: 
disorganised. In the spring and later 
June, further strikes of an_ irresponsi 
nature or inter-union § struggles caus: 
further trouble and loss and it is doubt! 
whether we have yet seen all the con 
quences. 
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Although tramp freight rates and time 
charter rates both fell a little in November 
they have since risen and are still over 50 
per cent better than at the beginning of the 
year. Tanker freights had a big rise towards 
the year-end. 


The cotton trade has had a depressing yea- 
and only at the end did the outlook seem a 
little brighter. Its main preoccupation has 
been with greatly increased cheap duty-free 
imports of cloth from India and Hong Kong, 
concerning which very strong representations 
have been made to the Government on 
numerous occasions. Great uncertainty has 
also been felt because of the existence of 
large supplies of the raw material in the 
United States. These amount to a full year’s 
American crop and though the Government 
there has indicated that it will only market 
them in an orderly fashion, the fact that the 
cotton is there and could be put on the 
market at any moment strongly discourages 
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the holding of stocks at any stage of manu- 
facture. 


Not only have imports increased but 
exports have declined, and both spinners and 
weavers have been faced with reduced 
margins and shortage of orders. They have 
had, in consequence, to resort to short-time 
working, as a result of which workers have 
steadily drifted away from the industry. This 
iS a very serious matter when it is realised 
that even before this the available plant 
was not fully employed. Some mills have in 
fact closed down and there seems little doubt 
that the industry cannot avoid some degree 
of contraction. 


Altogether, then, the prospect is not very 
bright, but that is not to say that the majority 
of concerns have not been able to make a 
living even if not so good a one as in recent 
years. There are, too, some signs that our 
competitors are also facing rising costs. 
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BANK’S ACTIVITIES 


At the end of the year, as might be 
expected, reports of increasing activity were 
being received from all the areas in which 
the Bank has branches, with the exception 
of some of the textile districts, but offices 
dealing with the engineering industry and 
with iron and steel report greater activity 
than ever. All this has been reflected in the 
growth of the Bank’s business which has 
expanded, I am glad to say, very satisfactorily 
indeed, and I should like to take the oppor- 
tunity of expressing on behalf of all my 
colleagues and myself to Mr King, the 
General Manager, the Assistant General 
Managers, and to all members of the Bank’s 
staff wherever they may be serving, our best 
thanks for all their efforts in the Bank’s 
interests throughout the year, and our sincere 
appreciation of their keenness and enthu- 
siasm. 


MARTINS BANK LIMITED 


STATEMENT BY THE CHAIRMAN MR A. HAROLD BIBBY, DSO, DL 


THE NATION’S ECONOMY —A DIFFICULT YEAR 


The one hundred and twenty-fifth Annual 
General Meeting of members of Martins 
Bank Limited will held at Head Office, 
Liverpool, on February 14th. In his state- 
ment, circulated to members, the Chairman, 
Mr A. Harold Bibby, DSO, DL, writes: 


The net profit for the year ended Decem- 
ber 31, 1955, is £930,616, which compares 
with £918,477 in 1954. The Board consider 
this to be satisfactory. 


A final dividend of 83 per cent, less income 
tax, is recommended, which, with the interim 
dividend of 83 per cent, makes 17} per cent, 
less income tax, for the year, being the same 
as the previous year. 


After providing for the _ dividend, 
appropriations from published profits of 
£300,000 were made to Reserve for contin- 
gencies and £200,000 to Premises Redemp- 
tion towards meeting capital expenditure on 
new branch premises. 


Total assets, as shown in the comparative 
balance sheet, are £342,791,010, against 
£363,655,940 a year ago. 


Customers’ funds and other accounts are 
£310,299,379, against £330,645,237, and ad- 
vances are £88,838,935, as compared with 
£95,391,176 a year ago. 


There has been an increase in the aggfe- 
gate liquid resources, which are 
£123,557,280 (1954, £109,758,258), thus a 
sound liquid position is sustained, the ratio 
of such resources to deposits being 39.76 per 
cent, compared with 33.15 per cent. Under 
the present exceptional conditions it is 
deemed necessary to maintain a higher de- 
gree of liquidity than has obtained in recent 
years. 


The increase in advances earlier in 1955, 
combined with the withdrawal of deposits 
later in the year to earn a higher rate of 
interest in Treasury Bills and elsewhere at 
times, placed a strain on the Bank’s ratio of 
cash and liquid assets to deposits which was 
relieved by the sale of investments. The 
banks, by realisation of their own investments 
to preserve liquidity, have carried part of the 
loss which would otherwise have been 
suffered by borrowing customers, had they 
been forced to sell their own investments. 


It will be noted that the Bank’s invest- 
Ments now stand at £.84,600,018, as com- 





pared with £109,074,314 a year ago. The 
reduction is due mainly to sales and only 
partly to the fall in the market value. The 
actual loss incurred in sales during the past 
year was small, and the Bank’s reserves 
proved ample, without undue depletion to 
meet the fall in the market value of the in- 
vestments, most of which mature within ten 
years, and all British Government securities 
have fixed maturity dates. 


CREDIT RESTRICTION 


The reduction in our advances, which 
reached a peak of £106,483,766 on June 30th 
last, is due almost entirely to the operations, 
following upon the Government’s “tight 
money” policy, partly by raising the Bank 
Rate in the spring of the past year and partly 
by the so-called “credit squeeze.” 


In the second half of the year the demands 
which we have to meet for seasonal accom- 
modation are always heavy and, together 
with commitments of a substantial nature 
entered into earlier in the year, only now 
being used, have to a great extent masked 
the full effect of the substantial reduction in 
advances which has been obtained in other 
directions. It is clear that the rising trend 
of advances so evident in the early months 
of last year has been corrected. 


The onus of putting the “ credit squeeze ” 
into practice fell generally on the banks and 
particularly on the bank managers who had 
the disagreeable task of explaining to their 
perfectly solvent customers that they must 
be satisfied with the minimum of accom- 
modation, and that many expansionist pro- 
grammes must temporarily be shelved. 


It seemed hard that the banks should have 
to carry this unpleasant duty, but the only 
alternative would have been regulations, 
orders and restrictions. 


Having only recently thrown off most of 
the bureaucratic fetters on industry, no one 
would wish to return to rigid direction, least 
of all the deserving customer who would 
prefer the more flexible discretion which 
would take into account his particular re- 
quirements and the attendant circumstances. 


The officers of the Bank have taken great 
care to look after the needs of all customers, 
large and small, and have endeavoured to 


find a balance of fairness and equity in 
applying Mr Butler’s directions, having par- 
ticularly in mind the requirements associated 
with the export trade, with national interests 
in other ways and with seasonal advances, to 


which reference has been made, for the ~ 


intake of raw materials and the like. 


By and large this was generally accepted, 
although, undoubtedly, its effect was more 
severe in some cases than im others, and we 
are grateful for the goodwill and readiness 
to co-operate shown by all our customers 
who were affected. 


I have to record with deep regret the death 
a few days ago of Mr J. M. Furniss, CBE, 
who had spent the whole of his business life 
with the Bank, extending over ‘the long 
period of sixty-two years. In 1945 he 
vacated the office of Chief General Manager, 
which he had occupied for twelve years, and 
during that time he was appointed in 1939 
to the Board, being a member until his death. 
He served the Bank with marked distinction, 
and he will be greatly missed. 

In October last Mr J. F. Simpson, OBE, 
TD, became a member of our Manchester 
district board. He is closely identified with 
the textile trade and is Chairman and Man- 
aging Director of Simpson & Godlee 
Limited, Also in that month Mr David Hay, 
AM, LM, who is well known in East York- 
shire and is a Director and Joint General 
Manager of William Pepper & Company 
Limited of Leeds with wide interests in that 
area, was welcomed as a member of our 
Leeds district board. 


During 1955 there have been important 
changes in the Bank’s executive officers. Mr 
C. J. Verity retired in July and takes with 
him our grateful thanks for his valuable 
services and our best wishes for his health 
and happiness for many a year to come. Mr 
M. Conacher succeeded him as Chief General 
Manager and, with Mr G. R. Tarn as his 
deputy, backed by a first class team to sup- 
port them, your Board has full confidence 
that the progress of the Bank will continue, 
built on sure and solid foundations. 


In the spring Mr Conacher visited the 
United States and Canada with the object 
of maintaining and extending the good rela- 
tions with our many banking and business 
friends in those countries. Other members 
of the executive of the Bank visited various 
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European countries in company with our 
Continental Representative. 


Our business and branches have continued 
to expand. Seven branches have been 
opened in the vear, thus extending the 
facilities to bank with Martins in areas of 
the country where we have not previously 
had branches and affording added scope for 
advancement and promotion to our staff who 
are taking advantage of the many oppor- 
tunities that we offer to those able and 
desirous of qualifying themselves for the 
higher posts. 

Once again I wish to pay tribute to the 
high standard attained by all members of 
the staff in maintaining and improving the 
Bank’s relationship with all our customers, 
both large and small, and to thank them for 
all their work in a truly difficult year. 


MATERIAL AND LABOUR MUST NOT BE 
DIVERTED TO HOME USE 


The year had barely started before the 
balance of trade moved against this country 
which meant, just simply, that we were 
importing more in value than we were pay- 
ing for with our exports and services. 


It should be unnecessary to point out that 
unless this trend be arrested we would be 
heading straight for a general lowering of 
our standards of living, wholesale unemploy- 
ment and, ultimately, national insolvency. 


Undoubtedly nearly all of us in this 
country have been spending too much and 
consuming too much, based largely on the 
general. belief that the country and most of 
us individually were more prosperous. Food, 
clothing, furnishings, television sets and all 
those things we wanted and could not have 
in the more austere times were now available, 
so why not buy, them. 


The housing drive, excellent in_ itself, 
brought further purchasing of something in 
the measure of over £400 a house for house- 
hold equipment and decorations in addition 
to the cost of the house itself. 


New or extended factories were springing 
up everywhere, war-damaged buildings were 
being rebuilt and all were making heavy 
demands particularly on steel and manpower. 
The sum of all these meant that material and 
labour were diverted to satisfying the home 
trade at the expense of our exports. 


The nationalised industries of electricity 
and gas were among the worst offenders in 
fostering consumer demand. Their shops and 
showrooms were full of hire-purchase 
bargains deliberately calculated to stimulate 
demand in the home market but at the 
expense of our much needed exports. Now 
that they have so properly funded most of 
their debt some of which must have been 
used for hire-purchase, they must learn to 
live on a much more modest scale and, while 
there is no doubt that more power is re- 
quired in the country, it must be produced 
at an economic price. 


Following upon the two rises in the Bank 
Rate and the restriction of credit by the 
banks, the Autumn Budget gave one further 
deterrent to home spending. It still remains 
of paramount urgency that the Government 
should introduce substantial economies in 
expenditure both on Government and Local 
Authority account, especially of a capital 
nature, and while slum clearance and the 
building of new trunk roads will continue, 
it is vital that non-essential spending should 
cease. Unless this is done all the other 
remedies cannot possibly produce a cure. 


We all applaud the declaration of Mr 
Butler, prior to his relinquishing the office 
of Chancellor of the Exchequer, of his 
determination to protect the pound sterling 
and congratulate him on the confidence in 


the pound abroad as well as at home. If 
confidence in our currency were rudely 
shaken no one would wish to trade with us 
nor would anyone at home be willing to 
save. 


It is not so many years ago when anyone 
who defaced a coin of the realm by shaving 
off the rim was convicted and_ suitably 
punished. Today the pound note is being 
depreciated in value without the culprit being 
thrown into jail. 


Already there are signs of reluctance on 
the part of investors, private or institutional, 
to subscribe to medium and long term fixed 
interest stocks even when these have a 
definite redemption date, fearing that when 
their money is repaid it will be in a depre- 
ciated currency. This is one more strong 
reason why inflation must be halted particu- 
larly from the Treasury’s viewpoint to ensure 
that sufficient savings, private and institu- 
tional, are invested and reinvested in British 


Government stocks and do not take refuge in - 


equity shares so as to minimise the effects 
of inflation. 


Risk capital is essential but its risk should 
only be in the prospects of the undertaking 
and not in the currency in which it operates. 


It is, therefore, doubly in the interests of 
the Government that inflation is controlled 
and it is hoped that the measures they are 
now adopting will prove successful. 

No one, least of all a banker,-will decry 
an expanding economy. The truth is that 
we were expanding too rapidly. 

During the year we lived in conditions of 
full employment which are welcomed by all, 
provided the benefits conferred are not 
abused particularly by those sections where 
there is over-employment. 


The number of vacancies in practically 
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every industry has exceeded the number of 
those unemployed and those unemployable. 
The scarcity of man-power and materials 
has led many to seek the full advantage of 
their bargaining power either by manufac- 
turers raising the price of their products 
because they are in short supply or by unions 
pressing for higher wages. When full em- 
ployment reaches a point where the worker, 
be he managerial, clerical or manual, ceases 
to feel that efficiency and effort are essential 
then the blessings of full employment vanish 
and retribution will soon follow. 


GREATER NEED FOR HIGHER 
TECHNOLOGICAL EDUCATION 


Automation, the science of advanced 
mechanisation, is being held up in some 
quarters as the forerunner of future unem- 
ployment. This will be as false an alarm 
for the future as the early fear of mechanisa- 
tion proved itself to be in the past. 


Taking mdustry as a whole the biggest 
advances in employment have proved to be 
in those industries where mechanisation has 
been fully and enthusiastically applied. Not 
only have the people directly employed in 
those industries benefited themselves but by 
expanding their production countless ameni- 
ties have been made available to the country 
as a whole. 


Those industries, employers and employees 
alike, which wholeheartedly adopt advanced 
mechanisation will expand and_ flourish 
whilst those which through lack of capital 
or enterprise or through fear refuse in this 
country to accept the international benefits 
of science will decline and shrink, outpaced 
and outclassed by their more adventuresome 
competitors abroad. The real threat to full 
employment is rejection rather than accept- 
ance of increasing mechanisation. If this 


MARTINS BANK 
LIMITED 


STATEMENT OF ACCOUNTS, 3ist December, 1955 


Capital paid up 
Reserve funds ... 


Current, deposit and other accounts (including Profit and Loss 


Account) 


Acceptances and engagements on account of Customers 


LIABILITIES 


£4,315,096 
6,150,000 


310,812,979 
21,512,935 


q £342,791,010 


ASSETS 


Cash in hand and at Bank of England 


in the British Isles 
Money at call and at short notice . 
Balances with banks abroad . 
Treasury Bills 
Bills discounted 
Investments 


Balances with, and cheques in course of collection, on other banks 


Advances to customers and other accounts 
Martins Bank Executor and Trustee ere (Channel Islands) 


Limited 
Trade Investments 
Bank Premises 


Liability of customers for acceptances and engagements .. 


LONDON DISTRICT OFFICE : 


£25,867,790 


19,187,203 
27,357,500 
92,143 
66,745,000 
3,586,990 
84,600,018 
88,838,935 


100,000 
641,687 
4,260,809 
21,512,935 


£342,791 ,010 


68 LOMBARD STREET, E.C.3. 


HEAD OFFICE: WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL, 2 
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view is generally accepted then the country 
needs much greater facilities for higher 
technological education in all branches of 
industry. 


Inevitably, in industries where automation 
is accepted and applied, the question will 
arise of how the benefits are to be shared. 
First of all, the cost of installation and pro- 
vision for its systematic replacement by still 
newer plant will have to be met and the 
organising ability of those responsible for 
working out its physical introduction re- 
warded. When these claims for consideration 
have been met there will remain a substantial 
portion to be divided on a fair basis between 
lower prices to the consumer, increased 
prosperity for the industry and material 
benefits to the workers who operate it. 


In the near future we shall hear more and 
more of monopolies, price rings and restric- 
tion of output to maintain prices but the 
Trade Unions must not forget that they are 
the champions of what they now condemn: 
the closed shop, the same wage for the 
good, bad or indifferent worker irrespective 
of the quantity or quality of his work, the 
strict lines of demarcation between various 
craftsmen working on the same job, the 
refusal to put into physical practice labour- 
saving machinery, are all forms of monopolies 


—the very things at which they now point 
the finger of scorn. 

All costs, be they of commodities, finished 
products or ‘wages, that do not directly 
represent their true value are equally evil 


and what is wrong for one cannot be right 
for another. 


This applies equally to manufacturers, the 
professions and business generally where un- 
duly high fixed charges are imposed which 
all have to be added to the final cost. 


The year 1955 has been bedevilled by 
official and unofficial strikes. In the nation- 
alised industries of coal and transport where 
we used to be assured that once the share- 
holder was eliminated all would be sweet 
reason, harmony and hard work, the strikes 
have been of an extremely serious nature. 


Every section of the community has had 
to pay some part of the penalty for unneces- 
Sary inter-union squabbles and it is to be 
hoped that the great Trade Unions will find 
leaders who can lead and whom their 
members are prepared to follow. 


FRUITS OF PROSPERITY 


Unless there is real assurance that a con- 
tract will be honourably carried out by both 
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parties, there can be little confidence or 
goodwill in industry. 


This goes hand in hand with a realisation 
by both employers and employed that the 
fundamental interests of both are the same, 
neither can prosper without a prosperous 
industry, and that the consumer is equally 
entitled to share in lower prices for only in 
this way can the rise in the cost of living 
and inflation be halted. 


The great difficulty lies in a reasonable 
division of the fruits of prosperity. When 
asked to give an exact definition of what was 
reasonable a learned judge once replied that 
it was not reasonable to ask him. 


What can be said is that if the people in 
the United States of America were prepared 
to accept today the standard of living they 
had twenty-five years ago, they would need 
to work only one day a week under current 
industrial conditions. 


As it is they prefer to take full advantage 
of every labour-saving device, work hard 
while on the job and so have all the advan- 
tages that they now enjoy. 


Cannot we capture that spirit of individual 
enterprise which accepts the principle that 
all are entitled to work to their full capacity 
to their own and the national benefit. 





DISTRICT BANK LIMITED 


DEPOSITS REFLECT GOVERNMENT’S DISINFLATIONARY POLICY 


MONETARY DISCIPLINE ON TRIAL 


COTTON INDUSTRY’S POSITION EXPLAINED 


SIR THOMAS 


The Chairman, Sir Thomas D. Barlow, 
GBE, has circulated, with the report and 
accounts, the following statement to the 
shareholders of District Bank Ltd., prior to 
the one hundred and twenty-sixth annual 
general meeting to be held on February 10th 
at the Head Office, Spring Gardens, 
Manchester : 


It is with deep regret that I have to record 
the death of Sir Frank Platt and of Sir 
Samuel Turner. Sir Frank, who died last 
July, had been a Director since 1944 and 
we shall miss having the benefit of his wide 
experience and .practical advice. 


Sir Samuel, who was not only an eminent 
industrialist but also a most generous bene- 
factor to many good causes, died in 
December. He was a member of the Board 
for twenty years and was Deputy Chairman 
from 1943 until he resigned at the end of 
1948. 


I should like to take this opportunity of 
referring to the Knighthood that is to be 
conferred on Mr W. W. F. Shepherd. You 
will, I know, join with me in _ con- 
gratulating him on this recognition of his 
public services. 


Sir Robert Burrows has recently intimated 
his desire to relinquish the office of Deputy 
Chairman, a position which he has held with 
distinction since 1947. I am, however, 
Pleased to say that we are still to have his 
support as a member of both the Board and 
the London Committee. 


During the year we have had the pleasure 
of welcoming two new Directors, Mr William 
Proctor Smith and Sir Henry Spurrier, both 


BARLOW REVIEWS THE ECONOMIC PICTURE 


of whom are well known in industrial and 
commercial circles. 


THE ACCOUNTS 


From the Balance Sheet you will see that 
deposits are nearly £12 million lower than 
they were the previous December. The 
decline was largely due to the Government’s 
disinflationary policy, which was designed, 
among other things, to limit banking 
resources. 


On the assets side the items, Cash, Money 
at call and short notice, Treasury Bills and 
Bills of Exchange are larger in total and their 
ratio to deposits, at 39.9 per cent, discloses 
a very liquid position. 

In marked contrast there is a sharp decline 
in our Investments. This has been partly 
brought about by the increased accommoda- 
tion which our customers required during 
the first half of last year, and partly by our 
greater liquidity compared with December, 
1954. All our holdings of British Govern- 
ment Securities have a fixed date of redemp- 
tion, the majority being repayable within ten 
years. As hitherto, Investments appear in 
the Balance Sheet at less than their market 
value. 


As shareholders and customers are aware, 
all the banks were called upon, as part of 
credit restraint, to effect “a positive and 
significant reduction” in the total of their 
advances. That we have given support to 
this request is evidenced by a decline of £9 
million in our lendings since last June. But 
what has been achieved here could not have 


been accomplished without the help and 
understanding of our customers, and we are 
extremely grateful for their co-operation. 
The withholding of normal facilities from 
credit-worthy borrowers is quite contrary to 
banking practice, and for us means a con- 
traction of the asset item which provides the 
highest yield. However, the national interest 
must be served, and we can only look 
forward to the time when the present 
emergency, with its restrictions and in- 
conveniences, will pass away. 


The record figure for Acceptances, Con- 
firmed Credits and other obligations is an 
indication of the increasing demand made 
upon the services of our Foreign Department. 
It has, in fact, been a very active twelve 
months in foreign exchange trading. Fewer 
credits were, however, opened for financing 
the importation of American cotton. This 
was due partly to the setback experienced by 
Lancashire’s cotton trade and partly to a 
tendency to switch from American to other 
growths of cotton, but the loss of business 
was to some extent offset by an increase of 
credits covering imports of cloth from the 
Far East. 


POLICY OF DEVELOPMENT 


The further addition to the Bank Property 
item is accounted for by purchases of 
premises in places where we intend to open 
new offices and also where, notably Leicester 
and St. Albans, our business had outgrown 
the existing accommodation. We have during 
1955 opened branches at Derby, Evesham 
and Buckingham Palace Road, London, 
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S.W.1, and this January we began business 
at Eastbourne. Needless to say much care 
and attention are given to our programme of 
expansion and I am pleased to report that 
the results are satisfactory. 


The continued growth of our Trustee 
Department over recent years shows that we 
are meeting a real need by providing a com- 
plete Executor and Trustee service at 
moderate cost. The Bank is receiving a 
steadily increasing number of appointments 
as Executor. Industry also is finding that the 
Rank can be of assistance by acting as a 
Trustee under schemes for the payment of 
pensions and annuities, or as a Trustee under 
a Deed securing Debentures or Debenture 
Stock, 


Numerous other services provided by our 
Trustee Department have been specifically 
designed to meet the needs of those who, for 
varying reasons such as advancing age or 
inexperience, seek expert assistance in the 
management of their financial affairs. 


THE YEAR’S EARNINGS 


After making the usual provisions, we 
show a Net Profit of £636,784 which is 
£47,921 higher than that of the previous 
year. With the amount brought in from 1954 
the disposable balance is £1,059,698. As 
mentioned in the Report, we propose to 
appropriate £300,000 to our reserve for con- 
tingencies. After this deduction, and allow- 
ing for dividend payments at the same rate 
as last year, there remains £435,579 to be 
carried forward. 


MANAGEMENT 
AND STAFF 


The constant growth of the Bank’s busi- 
ness, not forgetting that of its specialist 
departments, keeps the question of recruit- 
ment of suitable staff constantly in the fore- 
front of our minds. Training does not end 
with that of entrants, and refresher courses 
and Managers’ Conferences provide oppor- 
tunities for the discussion of problems and 
thus facilitate the ‘smooth working of our 
organisation. That much has thereby been 
achieved may, I think, be gathered from the 
diligent and intelligent application of the 
management and staff to the wider variety 
of banking services they have now to under- 
take. These increase with the years and so 
do the daily problems: indeed this year in 
particular such problems have demanded a 
tactful and sympathetic understanding of 
customers’ requirements. Proof that their 
needs have been ably dealt with is clearly 
provided by the accompanying Annual 
Report and I welcome this opportunity of 
recording appreciation of: work which has 
been so well done. 


WORLD TRADE 
AND INFLATION 


Politically, 1955 has been a difficult year 
and it has left us with too many unsolved 
problems, It is also very disappointing that 
the spirit of Geneva has proved so short- 
lived. Notwithstanding this, it seems likely 
that world trade has continued to expand 
and, since many countries have helped to 
raise it to the present high level, there is 
reason to hope that it is acquiring a more 
solid and lasting basis. 


On the other hand high economic activity 
here and abroad has been accompanied by 
domestic inflation and in some instances this 
has created severe pressure on the balance of 
external payments—and from such pressure 
the Sterling Area is by no means immune. 
That Great Britain is particularly vulner- 
able is shown by the fact that we have been 


losing much needed gold and dollars whilst 
certain other countries have been adding to 
their holdings. 


But, although inflation and payments prob- 
lems persist, they have not to any marked 
extent been countered by import restrictions 
and other physical restraints which stem the 
flow of trade between nations. These correc- 
tives are quick in action, but the discipline 
of monetary and fiscal measures has been 
more acceptable to a world bent on economic 
expansion. The general adoption of a 
mechanism that can restrain inflationary 
pressure yet not hamper freer trade and pay- 
ments is gratifying, and especially so because 
it marks an advance towards the co-ordina- 
tion of international action—a development 
which is unquestionably desirable. 


MONETARY DISCIPLINE 
ON TRIAL 


However, whilst unity of purpose has con- 
siderable importance for us now, it may have 
even more in the future. With some signs 
of a reduced demand for, and over-produc- 
tion of, certain commodities, the present 
boom might be summarily checked and bring 
us face to face with a trade recession. At 
the same time we are conscious of our entry 
into a new era of technical invention and 
discovery which has already been described 
as a second Industrial Revolution. There is 
also an increasing awareness of the consumer 
potentialities of the world’s vast undeveloped 
a.cas. All this points to great future indus- 
trial activity and to an increase in multilateral 
trade, but there may be an intermediate 

iod of unrequited heavy expenditure and 
inflation. Can anyone imagine that these 
changes will not require still closer integra- 
tion of economic and financial policies and 
with this even greater co-ordination of the 
disciplinary monetary measures ? 


Meanwhile it is no indictment of this 
discipline that it has not so far succeeded in 
removing signs of financial strain in many 
parts of the world. The time has been too 
short for the efficacy of the restraining 
measures to be fully tested against the 
economic, social and political aspirations of 
nations today, and we have only to 
examine the position of this country to 
assess the difficulties they are expected 
to overcome. 


OUR OWN EXPERIENCE 


In an economy which was already over- 
strained there was really no room for the 
further business expansion which took place 
last year. With so much of our limited 
resources being used for Government pur- 
poses, we were not prepared for the upsurge 
of capital investment and consumer expendi- 
ture that occurred. I do not mean to imply 
from this that the country is not deriving 
substantial benefit from many of its activities. 
Since we had fallen behind our competitors 
in the re-equipment and expansion of some 
of our industries, it is self-evident that 
much of the labour and materials now 
used in capital projects is being put to 
very good purpose. Nevertheless the im- 
mediate effect is a drain on _ resources 
and, until more of these projects move into 
actual production, the capital expenditure 
they involve will remain a net liability to the 
economy. 

Meanwhile we have imports far outmatch- 
ing exports, shortages of certain materials, 
rising prices and a whole set of new prob- 
lems due to intense industrial activity and 
overfull employment. These are the formid- 
able conditions which monetary measures 
have been called upon to redress, and it is 
hardly rising that the traditional 
ee alone has proved unequal to the 
task. 
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It is easy to be wise after the event, but 
it is unfortunate. that the mechanism already 
in existence was not employed more 
vigorously at an earlier date. The inflationary 
pressures were permitted to gather such 
momentum that the imposition of dearer 
money had too little effect. So far as traders 
or producers are concerned, a rise of 1 per 
cent in the Bank Rate is unpleasant but not 
lethal, and such an increase does not auto- 
— make business operations unprofit- 
able. 


More disturbing is the fact that any curtail- 
ment of private borrowing can be outweighed 
by the action of the Government and the 
nationalised industries, which are so much 
less amenable to credit controls. Moreover, 
by reason of the redistribution of income, 
which over the last few years has so greatly 
favoured the pay packet as compared with 
dividends, the influence of credit policy on 
consumer spending has been offset by the 
high level of wages. 


Again, monetary discipline has up to now 
proved incapable of arresting the upward 
movement of wages or of discouraging wage 
claims which have been accelerated by the 
shortage of manpower and the hard bargain- 
ing of highly organised labour. Demands for 
increased wages have in fact acquired a new 
intensity by reason of a concomitant demand 
for a share in the profits of industry. It 
may be argued with some justification that 
such a proposition has much to commend it, 
and certainly the more that conflict between 
the claims of capital and labour can be 
resolved the better it will be. But wages last 
year outpaced output and under present con- 
ditions are likely to move still further ahead 
of production. 


EMERGENCY MEASURES 


While it is not suggested that orthodox 
monetary policy has outgrown its usefulness, 
such have been the forces ranged against it 
that supplementary measures became neces- 
sary. These were designed to reduce con- 
sumption at home in order to free more of 
our output for export. But, as they were 
introduced hastily to meet an emergency, 
they could hardly be expected to be either 
flawless or smooth working, and certainly the 
shift from a reliance on Bank Rate and the 
credit base to the curtailment of bank lend- 
ings and the imposition of heavier taxation 
has presented its difficulties. 


Arbitrary restrictions of advances can too 
easily impede progress and draw perilously 
near to becoming a physical control. In point 
of fact the “odious” task of being selective 
may not bring about the hoped-for contrac- 
tion of advances because earlier official 
requests had already made them conform to 
a pattern closely resembling the one now 
prescribed and, as a consequence, there may 
not be much slack to pull in. But even if 
there should be no marked reduction in the 
total of advances, this ought not to imply 
that the credit squeeze is not hard at work. 
A few large new advances for approved 
purposes could result in an increase in the 
total of lendings, despite the reductions pain- 
fully achieved by a great number of other 
borrowers. It is also reasonable to assume 
that lendings would have crept higher had 
not the pressure extended to overdraft 
limits and new applications: in other 
words to prospective and- not just exist- 
ing loans. 

Thus the trend of advances may fail to 
indicate the disappointment and even hard- 
ship which many customers have experienced. 
This being so, it seems permissible to ask 
whether the end justifies the means. After 
all, private enterprise, whether in the nationa! 
interest or not, is mainly conducted without 
the assistance of bank borrowing, and it 
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vuld therefore seem that a minority will 
ter whilst for the majority the restrictions 
.y do littl more than sound a note of 
ation, Moreover, as matters stand, there 
- sources of finance which are beyond the 
pe of these restraints and are available to 
dit-worthy borrowers. All in all, there- 
re, the curb on bank lending may give rise 
a great deal of frustration and friction, yet 
t do very much to reinforce monetary 
sanagement. 


Recognising the need for further action, 
he Chancellor did not hesitate to exert pres- 
ire through fiscal policy, despite the political 

consequences of presenting an unpopular 
nergency budget. By using taxation to dis- 
courage personal spending, he attempted to 
curb consumer demand without interfering 
vith the investment allowances which pro- 
vide an incentive to production. Even so, 
with taxation high enough to be of itself 
iflationary, it must surely be agreed that any 
further increase is bad in principle. And as 
for the practical effect, although the increased 
purchase tax may draw off some of the sur- 
plus spending power; it has given a fresh 
impetus to wage demands which, if granted, 
will raise production costs at a time when 
some of our goods are being priced out of 
overseas markets. 


COMPREHENSIVE CONTROL 


Since higher interest rates, tight money, 
selective credit controls and increased taxa- 
tion have been added one after the other, it 
is perhaps too early to arrive at a conclusion 
as to their effect when they are made to work 
together. Collectively, however, they are 
very powerful forces, and, if reasonable time 
is given for their co-ordination to be per- 
fected, they should be able to exercise a 
judicious restraint over our complex 
economy. 


To be fully effective, however, they must 
operate in the right atmosphere, and this can 


only be created by a more energetic reduction 
of Government expenditure, especially that 
on current account, where as yet little or 
nothing has been done by way of a contribu- 
tion towards the disinflationary programme. 
Although the need for such economies is an 
all-too-familiar theme, it is nevertheless 
necessary that we should ask if the present 
huge outpouring of public money is inevit- 
able. Admittedly much of the spending can- 
not be avoided, but is there not a real danger 
that no serious attempt will be made to cut 
out wastage in various directions, not over- 
looking defence, merely because too little 
might be achieved ? After all, the psycho- 
logical effect of public retrenchment, follow- 
ing years of mounting expenditure, might 
well be more important than the actual 
amount saved. 


A DIFFICULT YEAR AHEAD 


If, with the support of substantial econo- 
mies by the Government, the restraining 
forces become truly effective, we may expect 
excessive demand—the real cause of our 
trouble—to be brought much more firmly 
under control. For the present, however, 
industry must be prepared to feel some dis- 
comfort from the disciplinary measures, and 
particularly from the limitation of credit, 
since rising prices of certain basic materials 
and rising wages threaten to make inroads 
into working capital. 


For the cotton trade it is the possibility of 
a downward trend in the price of the basic 
material that presents one of the biggest 
problems. The raw cotton situation is unpre- 
cedented. Very large stocks have accumu- 
lated in the hands of the American Govern- 
ment, and the 1955 crop has proved to be 
much larger than was expected. This posi- 
tion, and the uncertainty as to the action 
America may take to reduce her stocks, have 
undermined the confidence of buyers, so 
that there has been a tendency to restrict 
purchases. 
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Our cotton industry has had a further 
serious difficulty with which to contend in 
the unrestricted and duty-free entry of cotton 
goods from India and Hong Kong. The 
volume of such imports is now large and 
the advantages enjoyed by these two mem- 
bers of the Commonwealth, by reason of 
cheap raw material or labour or both, make 
it possible for them to produce at prices 
with which the United Kingdom cannot 
hope to compete. So far our Government 
has shown no disposition to deal with this 
problem. For its part the industry has 
pressed its case with vigour, and perhaps in 
so doing has created the impression in the 
country at large that it is far more concerned 
with stopping these imports than with im- 
proving its own competitive power. Actually 
such an impression does not fairly reflect the 
facts. Despite all its difficulties the industry 
has spent many millions on new equipment 
and modernisation in recent years, and much 
is still being done in this way. Meanwhile, 
by ingenuity, whether displayed in manufac- 
ture or distribution, the trade is finding 
increased scope for its enterprise, and in some 
directions is more than holding its own 
against mounting competition. 


The fact must be faced, however, that ex- 
ports of cotton goods as a whole have con- 
tracted to a disappointing degree. At home, 
trade, which benefited from the good summer 
of last year, has recently shown some im- 
provement and the immediate outlook is 
more encouraging. Cotton materials for in- 
dustrial purposes are in good demand, whilst 
the abolition of the D Scheme of purchase 
tax in the Autumn has stimulated demand for 
certain yarns and cloths, the production of 
which tended to be restricted under that 
Scheme. 


Inevitably great interest is being shown in 
man-made fibres, the range and variety of 
which constantly increase. These synthetic 
fibres ha" ¢ unquestionably an ever more im- 
portant part to play in the textile production 
of the future. 





STAFFORDSHIRE 
POTTERIES (HOLDINGS) 
LIMITED 


SUCCESS OF REORGANISATION 


The ‘irst annual general meeting of Staf- 
fordshire Potteries (Holdings) Limited was 
held on January 17th: in London, Mr S. R. 
Hogg, DSO, MC, FCA (the chairman), 
presiding. 


The following is an extract from his 
circulated statement: 


This is the first Annual General Meeting 
of the Company, and I will therefore begin 
by reminding you that it was formed as part 
of the Scheme for segregating the Assets of 
South Western Industrial Corporation 
Limited into two groups, viz., your group, 
comprising shares in Companies engaged in 
the pottery industry, and another group, 
comprising shares in Companies engaged in 
metal industries. This Scheme was presented 
about a year ago in a circular dated Decem- 
ber 14, 1954, and it came into effect in the 
following month. We are therefore meeting 
today to consider the Group’s Accounts for 
- initial period of six months to June 30th 
ast. 


The profits of the Subsidiaries for the full 
year ended June 30, 1955, less the Holding 
Pany’s expenses for the half-year, ie., 
from January 1, 1955, the date of its incor- 
Poration, to June 30, 1955, amounted to 





£216,389, from which have to be deducted 
Depreciation of Fixed Assets, Directors’ 
Emoluments, Auditors’ Remuneration and 
Interest Payable, leaving a profit for the year, 
before Taxation, of £168,966. 


After deducting taxation of £85,179 and 
profits attributable to the period before 
acquisition, £40,537, there is a balance avail- 
able of £43,250, representing a profit for the 
six months to June 30, 1955, of £85,222, less 
taxation £41,972, as compared with the fore- 
cast in the above-mentioned circular of “ not 
less than £60,000 before taxation.” I think 
it will be agreed that this is a most satisfac- 
tory result. 


The Board considered they would be justi- 
fied in declaring an Ordinary dividend at the 
rate of 15 per cent per annum, i.e., 7} per 
cent, actual, for the half-year, which has since 
been paid. 


TRADING AND PROSPECTS 


The reorganisation of your group has been 
highly successful, and I cannot do better than 
repeat the words used a year ago: “The 
Directors are of the opinion that the group 
now occupies a very strong position in its 
own special field of mass production, from 
which it should derive progressive benefit.” 
During the year the Board authorised a small 
addition to the existing buildings at Meir, 
which is giving increased output, and it has 
since been decided to proceed with the 
equipping of a third hangar at Meir as a 
further mass production unit. This unit will 
come into production towards the end of the 
current financial year, but already there are 


indications that the whole of the additional 
output for the calendar year 1956 will be sold 
before this plant is ready. 


So far as concerns other Companies 
in the group, whilst they have done all that 
was expected of them, and in some cases 
better, in the year under review, the 
immediate future must be viewed with 
caution owing to the recent imposition of 
Purchase Tax. 


Viewing the group as a whole, I can report 
that results to date are encouraging and we 
have every ground for optimism. It is the 
intention of the Board, if the circumstances 
sO warrant, to pay a small interim dividend 
in respect of the current year in the 
early summer, leaving the final dividend 
to be decided when the full results are 
known. 


CHAIRMAN’S ADDITIONAL 
REMARKS 


Addressing the meeting, the chairman 
said: I only wish to add one comment to my 
circulated statement, and that is regarding 
the effect of purchase tax. Experience has 
shown that the imposition of purchase tax 
does not, on balance, injure our group, but 
it has created problems for one or two of our 
companies. 


Nevertheless, we have satisfactory order 
books and no question of part-time working 
or redundancy has arisen, and I can confirm 
that results to date are more than encour- 
aging. 

The report was adopted. 
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COLVILLES LIMITED 


(Steel and Iron Manufacturers) 


RETURN TO PRIVATE OWNERSHIP 


COMPANY’S MOST SUCCESSFUL YEAR 


The twenty-fifth Annual General Meeting 
of Colvilles Limited was held on January 
20th, in Glasgow, Sir John Craig, CBE, DL, 
LLD, the chairman and joint managing 
director, presiding. 


The following is the circulated statement 
by the chairman, Sir John Craig, CBE, DL, 
LLD, for the year to September 30, 1955: 


The outstanding event of the past year was 
the sale of our ordinary shares to the public 
in January, 1955. Certain preliminary steps 
were taken in the previous financial year, 
such as the acquisition of Dixon’s Ironworks 
and The Etna Iron & Steel Company at the 


instance of the Iron and Steel Holding and - 


Realisation Agency and the reorganisation of 
the capital structure of some of the subsidiary 
companies. The share capital of the Parent 
Company was reorganised to bring it more 
into line with the capital employed in the 
business and to facilitate the financing of the 
great schemes of expansion at Ravenscraig, 
Motherwell. 


The response to the offer for sale created 
history. Nearly 160,000 applications were 
received for twelve times the number of 
shares on offer, and the Agency had to resort 
to a rationing scheme. When the register 
was compiled, there remained nearly 50,000 
shareholders. 

At the time of the offer for sale, a good 
deal of publicity was given to the arrange- 
ments made for our employees in the works 
and offices to get financial assistance for the 
purchase of shares. This scheme was the 
response of the Directors to a direct request 
from the staff to be allowed to take a financial 
interest in the Company. The spirit of 
personal interest and responsibility that lay 
behind this request encouraged the Directors 
and, I am sure, will also add to your confi- 
dence in the Company’s future. 


ACCOUNTS 


The accounts show the capital reorganisa- 
tion clearly and I do not think any further 
explanations are necessary. The trading 
figures this year, of course, include the 
results of Dixon’s and Etna, but the greatest 
part of the increase is explained by more 
sales and more economic production. Pro- 
gressively the money spent since the war 
on rehabilitation and modernisation is pro- 
ducing real benefits. 


The transfer to general capital reserve is 
adequately explained in the Directors’ Report 
and the only comment I would add is that 
the Inland Revenue do not take the factor of 
the high cost of replacement into account in 
determining the depreciation allowed for 
taxation purposes, so the transfer in effect 
has to be made out of taxed profits. On the 
other hand, you will see that the investment 
allowances granted by the Inland Revenue 
have made some contribution towards reduc- 
ing the weight of taxation. These allowances 
are granted only when expenditure is incurred 
and therefore do not really correct the basic 
error of restricting the charge for deprecia- 
tion to cover only the historical cost of assets. 
Real profits should only be stated after an 
adequate charge for depreciation, and the 
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Inland Revenue practice therefore tends to 
overstate the profits on which taxation is 
raised. 


The increased profits have eased the 
problem of financing the extensions already 
started and there has been no need to call 
on the Iron and Steel Holding and Realisa- 
tion Agency for payment of the balance of 
preference and debenture capital. The profits 
available for the ordinary shareholders this 
year therefore have benefited by the low 
figure of preference dividend and debenture 
interest. 


DIVIDENDS 


The Directors decided to recommend a 
greater dividend than that indicated in the 
prospectus, because the results of the year 
proved so much better than the Directors 
could foresee at the time, and because they 
believe that the ordinary shareholders should 
immediately share in the prosperity of the 
Company, just as they are expected immedi- 
ately to bear the brunt of any recession in 
earnings. The additional cash put into the 
hands of shareholders by the decision to pay 
1l per cent instead of 9 per cent will be 
£115,000, and it should not be forgotten that 
the 2 per cent extra dividend increases the 
Company’s liability to profits tax by £50,000, 
so that the Chancellor also gets an increased 
contribution. 


In considering the dividend, it should also 
be noted that the gross amount of the 
dividend — £1,100,000 — compares’ with 
£2,915,000 ploughed back, being the total 
of the transfers to general capital reserve, 
to general revenue reserve, and the addi- 
tions to the carry forwards of all the com- 
panies, 


Another interesting comparison is that the 
increase in wages paid this year was nearly 
£1 million over the figure for the previous 
year. As you know, in every business there 
are three groups who share in the results— 
the employees, the shareholders and the 
Government, and I think you will be inter- 
ested in the little note J have appended of 
the amounts which these three groups re- 
ceived from the Company this year. Of 
course, you will note that by far the greater 
part of the surplus available to shareholders 
was left in the business, and in this way a 
generous response has been made to the 
Chancellor’s call for increased savings. 


I feel there is much confusion of thought 
about the distribution of the rewards of in- 
dustry, and I do hope these figures will help 
to clarify the position. After all, without the 
savings of our 50,000 shareholders, we could 
not buy the costly plant which gives a liveli- 
hood to our 17,000 employees. 


SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 


As you know, we are a group of companies 
and I am glad to say that this year all the 
companies did well, although one trading 
company and a development company in- 
curred small losses. ‘The Steel Company of 
Scotland has had a good year after some 
years of real trial and its prospects are satis- 
factory. It is now possible also to foresee 


developments at the Hallside Works of th’; 
Company. The Lanarkshire Steel Company 
has had a record year and has fully justified 
the improvements which have been carried 
out during past years. These works are stil! 
expanding and have a big programme unde: 
way. The demand for sheets, bars and gal- 
vanising has kept the plant of Smith & 
McLean fully and profitably employed. A: 
The Clyde Alloy Steel Company, the new 
mill is only partially completed, but already 
greater outputs and a higher quality of pro- 
ducts have been achieved. Dixon’s Ironworks 
and The Etna Iron & Steel Company have 
completed their first year as members of the 
group with satisfactory results. Fullwood 
Foundry continues to be fully employed and 
has expanded the range of its products to 
meet an increasing local demand for castings. 
Colville Constructional Company has been 
chiefly engaged in the structural steelwork 
for our developments at Ravenscraig, bu: 
they have also carried out important con 

tracts for power houses and new factories for 
industrial estates. New plant has been in- 
stalled at the limestone quarry at Carnlough, 
Co. Antrim, but we still have to reap the ful! 
benefit from it. 


RESEARCH 


The demand for our special steels— 
CoLcLap and CoL_tuF—is steadily increasing 
and our Research Department is constant!) 
working on the development of better stee!s 
to meet the more exacting requirements o! 
engineers, especially in the field of chemic:! 
plant and welding developments in ship- 
building. 

We have gained much experience in the 
manufacture of bricks from blast furnace 
slag and we are confident that this will prove 
a profitable development for the use of 
materials that would otherwise go to waste. 


DEVELOPMENT 


Progress at Ravenscraig has been good and 
at this date—little more than a year since the 
cutting of the first sod—plant is now being 
installed in accordance with the schedule 
prepared by our own engineers and, all going 
well, the original date for completion, about 
mid 1957, should be realised. 


The Directors, however, appreciate thit 
further schemes of development must b: 
pursued, and what might be termed a second 
five years programme, is actively under con- 
sideration. Fortunately, there is ample spac: 
around Ravenscraig for these developmen: 
and they would naturally fit into the wor: 
now being constructed. 


“ 


w 


GENERAL SURVEY 


I would like now to turn to more gene’!- 
matters and this year I hope I will be excus- 
if my comments are more personal in natu: 
than is customary, because you will gather 
from the reference in the Directors’ Repo:t 
this will be the last statement I shall mi« 
as Chairman of the Company. 


It is, I admit, gratifying to find that I \1y 
down my office at the conclusion of the most 
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successful year in the Company’s history, but 
there is an aspect which gives me even greater 
satisfaction—the Company has started its 
greatest scheme of expansion. This gives me 
confidence for the days ahead and I am 
satisfied that, with such a directorate as the 
Company enjoys, coupled with a commercial 
and technical staff of great ability and 
a body of workmen unsurpassed in the whole 
industry, there is a great future for the 
Company. 


THE HUMAN ELEMENT 


I have made particular reference to the 
directorate and employees, for the human 
element still remains of paramount impor- 
tance: and I say that, although I am fully 
conscious of the great advantages arising 
from scientific and technical knowledge at our 
disposal, which we have taken care to incor- 
porate in our plant. I have always felt in 
my long connection with Colvilles that the 
quality of their employees is one of their great 
assets. The technical staff, as I have already 
noted, have kept ahead of the times and 
enabled the Company to meet the ever in- 
creasing demands of the engineer for higher 
grades of steel. Likewise the Company has 
a body of workmen who have displayed a 
great sense of individual responsibility 
without which the Company could not 
have maintained its high reputation for 
quality. 


Another feature that has given me great 
pleasure is that sons are steadily following 
their fathers into the works. Indeed, I see 
the grandsons of many of the men with whom 
I was closely associated in my early days. 
This applies more to Dalzell Works, where 
I started, than to the other works which were 
incorporated in our Company at later periods, 
but I am assured that the same happy con- 
ditions apply there as well. Indeed, I know 
this from my experience of being privileged 
to hand long service certificates to many 
employees who have finished 50 years’ con- 
tinuous service at any of the works. When 
we acquired the other companies, we treated 
the employees just as at Dalzell, the long 
service qualification being 50 years in the 
werks where they were employed. In the 
last 10 years, about 400 employees have been 
awarded such certificates and a gift on com- 
pleting 50 years’ continuous service. 


RELATIONS WITH LABOUR 


It is remarkable that, during my long 
connection with the Company, there has 
never been a stoppage in the works arising 
from a strike of our iron and steel workers. 
There have been incidental stoppages at 
times arising from outside sources, but it is 
noteworthy that the last general strike in our 
works was in the year 1886.. Thereafter the 
Union was formed which has represented 
our labour, and this it has done in such a 
statesmanlike manner that without strikes 
it has steadily gained higher wages and 
improved conditions for its members. The 
relationship during all these years has been 
of a cordial nature in spite of many differ- 
ences of opinion. Such differences are not 
surprising when you consider that there 
have been two great wars and a period of 
acute depression. Yet, notwithstanding these 
difficulties, we have never failed in the spirit 
of conciliation to solve the problems of 
working conditions and rewards. 


I think the steel industry can claim to 
have established a pettern which is more 
needed today than ever. Moreover, I feel 
sure, knowing as I do those who lead our 
great Union, that we need have no fear of 
labour troubles in the days to come. In fact, 
I would say we can look forward to con- 
structive co-operation in the solution of the 





problems that changes in techniques and new 


methods will present to management and 
labour. 


RELATIONS WITH OTHER MAKERS 


Just as we have been fortunate in our 
relationships with labour, I am glad to say 
that we have been equally fortunate in our 
relationships with our fellow steel makers, 
as represented by the British Iron and Steel 
Federation. 


The Federation, in my opinion, has been 
a great national asset. It was no easy task 
it undertook when founded and I was one of 
the original members. It was confronted 
with a variety of opinions and diverse poli- 
cies, yet it early recognised that to represent 
a great industry adequately, it must formu- 
late a common policy which put national 
needs before sectional interests. No doubt 
it was helped in forming that policy by the 
patriotic spirit which developed during the 
First World War, but when the Armistice 
came the temptation was to revert to former 
ways. However, as I have indicated, wiser 
counsels prevailed. The lessons of disci- 
plined policy were developed and the Federa- 
tion succeeded in securing the active co- 
operation of all makers. Their willingness to 
subordinate their individual ideas enabled 
them to look upon the industry from a 
national point of view and to see that the 
ultimate success of the industry could be 
their contribution to national prosperity. 


The policy of the Federation has always 
been towards a reasonable attitude on the 
question of price and it must be recognised 
that only a national policy could have kept 
British prices so much lower than any in 
Europe or America. I venture to think that 
without such discipline in a market where 
the demand so largely exceeded supplies, 
prices could easily have reached very high 
levels. The moderate policy on prices must 
have contributed to a very large extent to 
the ‘great exports of machinery and metal 
goods, which comprise about 50 per cent of 
all the country’s exports. 


The Federation also exercised a restraining 
influence upon the quantity exported, for 
although export prices greatly exceeded the 
prices charged to home consumers, not only 
were prices controlled, but the quantities 
exported were limited to ensure that the 
home market was adequately supplied. 
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RELATIONS WITH THE GOVERNMENT 


In the Act of Parliament de-nationalising 
the industry, the Government appointed the 
Iron and Steel Board, whose primary duty 
was to determine maximum prices and con- 
trol the development of the industry. The 
Board therefore are the responsible authority 
for the fixing of maximum prices for the 
principal products of the industry. They ase 
supplied each month by the makers with the 
costs of production and from these have 
established national averages. To these costs 
they have added certain margins to include 
depreciation and profit. It will be realised, 
however, that if a maker cannot earn this 
margin, it is his own responsibility. On the 
other hand, if he can earn more than the 
margin, it adds t~ his profit. 


The Board is 1@ Government authority 
for supervising the *ndustry and this seems 
to be a much more satisfactory arrangement 
than Government ownership. The Board 
can exercise control of prices without fear of 
the consequences on its own purse, and can 
place the onus of economic working on 
private enterprise. In this way we seem to 
have struck a typically British compromise 
which combines government supervision and 
the great advantages of individual responsi- 
bility and enterprise. 


My great fear regarding nationalisation 
was the danger of the elimination of a sense 
of personal responsibility. We had only a 
very short experience of nationalisation but 
it was long enough to confirm my fears. 
There was a rapid growth of the idea that 
as the Government had assumed complete 
control, financial and otherwise, why should 
any individual worry ? 


There was also the great danger that our 
foreign customers would interpret our actions 
as the expression of government policy. We 
are satisfied that it is in the best interest of 
all employed in the industry, as well as ail 
who use its products, that we should accept 
responsibility for the policy adopted and not 
take the easy way of merely acting on instruc- 
tions and leaving the consequences to the 
Government. 


THE FUTURE 


I have been privileged to witness the great 
expansion of steel production. When I 
joined the Company in 1888, the world out- 
put of all classes of steel is recorded as 
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ANALYSIS OF INCOME 


Income from sales, interest, etc............ 


Cost of materials and services bought...... 
Depreciation .... cece cnencccsccesccccesece 
Debenture interest... 1... cece eee eeeeecnes 


AND EXPENDITURE 




















Balance available for wages, salaries, taxation, dividends and re- 


investment by way of reserves.......... 


Distributed as follows :— 


Wages, salaries, national insurance, super- 

annuation contributions............... 
SumRtt co's new RG Oe wae awn wae 
Dividends—Gross (see Notes)............ 
eset COR ca ks Ces DR EEK Rd R eR eas 











1955 1954 
(£000) (£000) 
ere ee eee ee 57,128 52,416 
nua ast caleba seen 38,703 37,711 
chien Ledeen rae 1,031 935 
Rada aus aoe naae nna 35 we 
39,769 38,646 
sated. wuE Ha to bea 17,359 13,770 
Increase 1955 
1955 1954 over 1954 
(£'000) (£°000) Amount % 
cies 10,296 9,086 1,210 13 
me 2,981 2,263 718 32 
ee 1,167 620 31 3 


or 2,915 1,801 1,114 61 

















Nore 1.—The dividends in 1954 were paid on the capital before reorganisation and 
no account has been taken of the special dividend paid to the Agency during the current 
year. Accordingly, the dividend in 1954 has been proportionately increased as is done for 
taxation purposes to obtain a correct comparison. 

NotE 2.—Since wages and salaries are paid before deduction of tax, dividends have 
been treated on the same basis and the amount of taxation has been adjusted accordingly. 
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9 million tons, whereas the production in 
1955, as far as can be ascertained, will be 
ever 250 million tons. Even more remark- 
able, however, is the fact that there-are more 
schemes of expansion under way than at any 
previous time and it is apparent that the use 
of steel is passing more and more into the 
life of the people of every nation. I men- 
tioned in an earlier statement that there had 
been great discoveries of iron ore in many 


parts of the world and, during 1955, again 
great discoveries have been made, which 
ensure that the steel industry will not lack 
this essential raw material, in spite of in- 
creased consumption, probably for centuries. 


THE NEW CHAIRMAN 


I am happy to know that the duty of 
Chairmanship will be assumed by my 
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esteemed colleague Sir Andrew McCance, 
who has rendered distinguished service to 
the Company for many years. The present 
position of the Company owes much to his 
wonderful knowledge of steelmaking, and to 
his unique quality of readily passing on to 
others some of his great knowledge. He is 
qualified in every sense, technically and com- 
mercially, to lead the Company to greater 
achievements. 








THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA 


CANADA WILL CONTINUE TO SUPPORT GATT PRINCIPLES 


STERLING AREA TRADE POLICIES EXAMINED 


JAMES MUIR DECLARES INFLATION NUMBER 


The Eighty-seventh Annual General Meet- 
ing of Shareholders of The Royal Bank of 
Canada was held on Thursday, January 12th, 
at the Head Office in Montreal. 


Mr James Muir, Chairman and President, 
in the course of his address, reviewed some 
important steps which had been taken during 
the previous year by Canada’s monetary and 
fiscal authorities and their effect on the 
economy. “The year 1955 presented our 
monetary and fiscal authorities with a real 
test of their power to ensure a high and stable 
level of business activity and employment,” 
said Mr Muir. “The year began with an 
overhang of unemployment and slack trade 
from 1954. Apparently the authorities 
decided that the turning point had not come 
by early 1955 and that further positive action 
was needed. Accordingly Bank Rate was 
reduced from 2 per cent to 14 per cent in 
February, 1955, at a time when other Central 
Banks throughout the world were either 
raising rates or standing pat. Moreover at 
14 per cent our Bank Rate was the lowest 
charged by any Central Bank. This was an 
indication of easy-money policy that went far 
beyond the modest direct effect of a low Bank 
Rate. In addition to increased cash from 
traditional sources, available bank cash had 
been increased by a drop in the cash-reserve 
ratio from the former conventional 10 per 
cent to the new statutory 8 per cent average. 
The view that further positive action was 
needed apparently still prevailed when the 
Budget was brought down on April 5th. Tax 
reductions, notably on personal income, were 
expected to result in a small deficit for the 
fiscal year 1955/56. It soon became evident 
that business activity and employment were 
on the upswing and by late spring there were 
indications that the momentum was, if any- 
thing, too great for comfort.” 


~ 


BANK RATE INCREASED 


“In August, Bank Rate was increased from 
14 to 2 per cent, and in September from 2 to 
24 per cent and again in November from 2} 
to 2} per cent. Not since the Bank of 
Canada opened for business in 1935 has Bank 
Rate been so high, and the three changes of 
rate in as many months were unprecedented 
as well. This was the signal for a complete 
reversal of the easy-money policy of the first 
half of the year, and the squeeze on credit 
continues with the Bank of Canada using all 
the tools and techniques a Central Bank can 
command. It is too soon to judge the 
effectiveness of the new deflationary policy, 
but looking back over the year it would seem 
that the early part at least provided a demon- 
stration of the e.ficacy of monetary and fiscal 
policy in combating deflation and unemploy- 
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ment. However, we must remember, first, 
that inflation was already considered a threat 
in other countries as éarly as January, 1955, 
when the UK raised the Bank Rate and 
presumably these inflationary forces were 
bound to affect Canada sooner or later and, 
second, that the most significant tax reduc- 
tion, that on personal incomes, did not 
become effective until July 1, 1955, by which 
time inflationary forces in Canada were 
already strong.” 


FISCAL POLICY 


In the course of his address, Mr. Muir 
referred to the important decision in the 
realm of fiscal policy enunciated by the 
Minister of Finance in his Budget Speech in 
April, 1955, designed to produce a balanced 
budget under conditions representing a high 
level of output and employment. “ The high 
level of output and employment is reflected 
in the figure that measures the gross value of 
our national production over the year. The 
new tax policy and tax structure referred to 
by the Minister of Finance is geared to this 
gross national product in such a way that 
if in any year the product falls below a 
certain ideal level there will be an automatic 
budget deficit. If the national product rises 
above this level there will be an automatic 
surplus, and the ideal level of the gross 
national product is apparently defined as the 
level that would have obtained had employ- 
ment and the rate of growth of the economy 
been ‘ normal’ every year since the base year 
1953. It may be open to question whether 
this kind of built-in stabiliser will prove 
sufficiently strong to produce the desired 
effect. We may have to consider the desir- 
ability of planned surpluses or deficits in 
excess of automatic surpluses or deficits 
caused by swings in the community’s money 
income above or below some ideal level. In 
other words what we might call the new 
automatic principle in fiscal policy may prove 
too passive to meet any crises that lie ahead. 
It may well be that the automatic principle 
was adopted as a device to ensure that fiscal 
policy would at least not make things worse, 
that it would at least be a neutral factor in 
the short run. Meanwhile monetary policy 
with greatly superior flexibility could be 
relied upon to take care of short swings in 
business activity and employment leaving the 
longer run problems of economic develop- 
ment and growth to necessarily slower adjust- 
ments through annual revisions of the budget. 
In any case the decision to adopt this par- 
ticular theory of fiscal management is a most 
important one. The theory is already receiv- 
ing a trial run in practice and it is to be 
hoped that experts and laymen alike will 
give it both the serious consideration and 


ONE PROBLEM 


the full discussion that its importance 
deserves,” 

TRADE PROBLEMS 
“Other decisions of greater or less 


moment have been taken during 1955 affect- 
ing the allocation of economic resources, the 
distribution of income and our national 
economic growth. I believe one can safely 
infer from Government action that in spite 
of defections abroad Canada will continue to 
support the principles laid down by the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. If 
we in Canada were to accept in principle Sir 
Anthony Eden’s suggestion that it would be 
desirable to divert say 8 per cent of our 
imports from elsewhere to the UK I believe 
our policy would and should be that this be 
done by a process of educating the Canadian 
consumer through marked improvement in 
selling and service by UK exporters and not 
by some quantitative device such as dis- 
criminatory import restrictions designed to 
divert trade to the Sterling Area. Meanwhile 
exchange restrictions -— abroad not only, 
or even perhaps chiefly, because of exchange 
difficulty but because of their protective effect 
for certain vested interests that have grown 
up behind the Exchange Control curtain. 
The United States with no exchange controls 
has nevertheless sought to bolster her own 
agricultural price-support programmes with 
tariff and quota restrictions directed inevitably 
largely against us. In addition the United States 
has adopted what might be called ‘ disguised 
lend-lease’ by accepting soft inconvertible 
currencies in order to dispose of her wheat 
surplus. All these developments along with 
continued pressure from domestic manufac- 
turers for protection must have subjected the 
Government to severe temptation to do just 
a little discreet back-sliding towards a less 
liberal trading policy. Nevertheless I hold, 
as I have in previous years, that temptation 
should be resisted and that virtue in these 
matters will eventually pay off in a more 
healthy and prosperous world economy and 
hence in a more healthy and prosperous 
Canada.” 


INFLATION DANGER 
SIGNS 


“ New inflationary pressure built up during 
the boom in 1955 constitutes one of the more 
important problems facing Canada in 1956,” 
said Mr Muir. While admitting there may 
be some difference ofopinion not only on the 
timing and magnitude of anti-inflation 
policies and even on the seriousness of the 
threat, he believed that there are “ Danger 
signs not so much in prices as in the frantic 
pace of consumer buying, business expansion 
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and general tightness of markets in both 
commodities and labour. No modern banker 
will deny the efficacy of wise Central Bank 
policy in curbing inflation. Indeed, experi- 
ence shows that monetary policy is more 
effective against inflation than against defla- 
tion, But there are dangers. The policy may 
co too far. It may also be unselective, curb- 
ing healthy as, well as unhealthy or excessive 
bank credit. Short-term commercial loans 
to move goods into the market are a symptom 
rather than a cause of inflation and drastic 
curbs may actually block the flow of goods 
and make inflationary pressure greater. Con- 
siderations such as this have led Central 
Banks to the use of discretionary and selec- 
tive devices to supplement broad quantita- 
tive controls. In addition certain types of 
credit and these by no means the least infla- 
tionary lie almost entirely outside the char- 
tered banking system. Consumer credit or 
buying on time is an essential part of our 
modern economy, but like all good things 
can be carried to extremes. 


“For the individual, to live in constant 
heavy debt is to live in bondage and the 
burden of debt is usually greatest for those 





who can afford it least, namely, those who 
need or are attracted by ‘no down payment’ 
offers. For the economy as a whole con- 
sumer credit results in the production and 
sale of durable goods (a form of long-term 
investment by the consumer) without at the 
Same time a corresponding act of saving. 
There need be no harm in this provided the 
consumer loan is itself financed out of sav- 
ing—the consumer then borrows in order 
to spread his own saving over time. But if 
a great rise in consumer loans is financed 
through bank credit expansion we have ex- 
pansion not of short-term self-liquidating 
credit but a long-term loan paid back only 


over a long period and a consequent expan- 
sion of rhoney supply.” 


ASSETS EXCEED 
$3,200 MILLION 


Mr K. M. Sedgewick, General Manager, 
commenting on the bank’s financial state- 
ment, noted that assets had reached the 
impressive figure of $3,284,143,865 and 
deposits had passed the $3,000 million mark, 
a new high point in Canadian banking 


ee 


APPOINTMENTS 
EAST MIDLANDS GAS BOARD 


Graduates in economics with qualifications and/or ex- 
perience in Statistical work are invited to apply for the 
posts of (a) Economic Writer, and (b) Assistant Statis- 
tcian, in the Commercial Manager's Department of the 
Board Headquarters in Leicester. 

The duties for both posts will include the preparation 
of reports for management and the design and analysis 
of statistical investigations. For post (a) the emphasis 
will be on the preparation ef economic reports and 
articles on aspects of the Board's activities; for post 
(b) some Knowledge or experience of market research 
would be advantageous. 

The commencing salaries for both sts will be within 
the range of Grades APT. 8 and (males £660-£300, 
females £535-£649 per annum) and will depend upon 
qualifications and experience. 

The positions are pensionable and the successful candi- 
dates will be required to pass a medical examination. 

Applications, stating age, experience, qualifications, 
Present appointment and salary, together—with the names 
of two referees, should be sent to the undersigned to 
be received not later than February 7, 1956. 

Beverley House, A. GWYNNE DAVIES. 

University Road, Secretary. 

Leicester. 


FERRANTI LIMITED 
HOLLINWOOD, 
LANCS 


A vacancy has arisen in the PATENTS DEPT. 
which will provide the opportunity for a young 
Graduate in Electrical Engineering or Physics to 
pursue a career at a high level of technical 
interest. 

The appointment is one which calls for close 
contact with the many research and develop- 
ment sections of the Ferranti organisation and 
will have particular reference to Electronics 
Training will be given in the specialised work 
involved and the. successful candidate will be 
encouraged to qualify as a Patent Agent. 

This appointment carries an excellent salary 
and the company operates a Pension Scheme 

Application is by form obtainable from T. J. 
Lunt, Staff Manager, Ferranti Ltd., Hollinwood. 
Lancs. Please quote reference P.D. 


~ ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT _ 


Federation of British Industries has vacancy for 
administrative assistant in General Secretary's department. 
Previous experience of trade association work desirable 
but not essential. Age up to 30. Salary according to 
experience ; post is pensionable.—Applications to General 
Secretary, F.B.1., 21 Tothill Street, London, S.W.1, not 
later than January 31st. 


OMPANY in N.W. London with several associated 
manufacturing companies requires Accountant (pre- 
ferably Chartered), capable of assuming responsibility for 
financial side of business under Joint Managing’ Director. 
Applications from man with industrial and/or commercial 
experience preferred but essential requirements are sound, 
up-to-date financial knowledge, and good personality and 
character. Age 35 to 40 years. Salary according to 
qualifications. —-Box No. 322. Dorland Advertising Ltd.. 
18/20 Regent Street, London, S.W.1. 
ECHANICAL ENGINEER (or Physicist) with Univer- 
stty Engineering Degree required for senior position 
‘with excellent prospects) in Research and Development 
Department of company in light precision enginecring in 
Central London Age about 30-45. Research experience 
desirable Starting salary £1,200 to £2,000, according to 
qualifications. —Write, in confidence, to Box No. 9566. 
c o, Charies Barker & Sons Ltd., 31 Budge Row, London. 


I 

[NFLUENTIAL VOLUNTARY ORGANISATION 
working in field of international affairs require National 

Secretary Knowledge of world affairs essential. Minimum 

Salary £500 p.a. Young person considered favourably.— 

Address replies: Lord Beveridge, 20 Buckingham St., W.C.2. 
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history. The bank’s liquid position con- 
tinued strong with total quick assets of 
$1,918,749,579 representing 61.24 per cent 
of the bank’s liabilities to the public. “ Our 
rest account has been increased to $108 mil- 
lion which with paid-up capital of $42 mil- 
lion and undivided profits balance of $918,000 
odd, means that the bank now has at use 
capital funds close to $151 million. This is 
a very strong position indeed,” said Mr 
Sedgewick. Referring to tfe bank’s extensive 
foreign organisation in Central and South 
America and the West Indies, Mr Sedgewick 
mentioned it was the bank’s policy to expand 
operating units abroad in keeping with the 
requirements of business communities where 
it is represented. “ Proposals are now under 
consideration for further expansion in the 
Caribbean Area to keep abreast with the 
banking needs of these countries,” said Mr 
Sedgewick, who also disclosed plans con- 
cerning new and more commodious premises 
in Rio de Janeiro and similar projects at two 
points in Venezuela to accommodate expand- 
ing business in these centres. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 





HE NATIONAL COAL BOARD invite applications 

for certain senior appointments in the new Staff 
Department which is being set up at cach Divisional 
Headquarters in Edinburgh, Newcastle-upon-Tyne (two 
Divisions), Sheffield. Manchester, Dudley (Worcs.), Not- 
tingham and Cardiff, and at the 48 Area Headquarters 
within these Divisions. The Staff Department is respon- 
sible for the whole range of personnel functions in respect 
of all employees in non-industrial grades Applications 
are also being invited from within the industry. 

Divisional Chief Staff Officer, reporting to the Staff 
Director who is a member of the Divisional Board, and 
responsible for the assessment of staffing requirements, 
Pay and conditions of service, recruitment, appointments, 
promotions, and staff questions generally including Trade 
Union matters, and particularly for developing these 
practices im accordance with the Board's policy for 
mecting the long term staffing needs in the industry. 
A wide experience in the field of personnel management 
in a post of responsibility is essential. Salary, according 
to qualifications and experience, in the range £1.620- 
£2170 (or up to £2,500 in one or two of these posts). 

Posts of Divisional Staff Training Officer, at the same 
level, will be advertised later. 

The Area Staff Manager, in each Area, will be a 
senior member of the Area management, responsible for 
staff! management generally (see above); for staff training 
and education, and for the operation of various schemes 
of further education for industrial employees. Practical 
experience in staff management, preferably in a large 
undertaking, will normally be required, and experience 
in training and education will be an advantage. Salary 
within the range £1,270-£1,620, or in a few posts, £1,620- 
£2.170 

Further particulars of the duties of these posts. and 
their location, and a form of application providing for a 
Statement of preference for particular posts and locali- 
ties will be supplied, in confidence. on application to the 
Director-General of Staff (Ref. 0/170), Hobart _ House, 


——— S.W.l Closing date for applications, February 
4 O56 x SPAS 
BRITISH INSTITUTE OF 
MANAGEMENT 


(THE CENTRAL INSTITUTE OF MANAGEMENT IN 
THE UNITED KINGDOM) _— ‘ 
invites applications for the post of its CHIEF EXECU- 
TIVE. Age: 40 to 50 preferred.—Applications, with full 
particulars of experience and_ qualifications, should be 
addressed to: The Chairman, British Institute of Manage- 
ment. 8 Hill Street. London, W.1, and envelope endorsed : 
** Confidential—Chief Executive.” 





BEATTIES BAKERIES LIMITED 


A Managing Director (age 35/45) is required 
by Beatties Bakeries Limited, Glasgow. The 
undertaking is a large one with interests through- 
out Scotland (approximately four thousand 
employees). Applicants must have industrial 
experience (not necessarily in the baking trade), 
a sound knowledge of commercial and financial 
matters and ability to organise and give leader- 
ship. A substantial salary with commission 
based on profits will be paid. , 

Applications, which will be treated as strictly 
confidential, should be addressed to the Chair- 
man, at 116 Paton Street. Glasgow, and marked 
* Managing Director.” 


OGG & MITCHELL LTD., manufacturers of OLD 

ENGLAND shirts, collars and pyjamas require the 
services of a first-class qualified Statistician. The work 
will be concerned with the analysis of data, with a view 
to examining seasonal trend relationships, general trends, 
relative demand of various items and the establishment of 
sampling techniques for new products, Statistical quality 
control and all other work of a general statistical nature. 
This is an important senior position im an expanding 
company.—Applications, giving details of educational 
background, experience, age, salary required, to the 
Managing Director, Hogg & Mitchell Ltd, 6 & 8 Church 
Street, Manchester, 4 





CITY AND COUNTY OF 
KINGSTON UPON HULL 


TOWN PLANNING DEPT. 

Applications are invited from suitably qualified persons 
for the post of Planning Assistant Grade APT. Ill (£640 
x £25 to £765 per annum). Preference will be given to 
candidates possessing an honours degree in one of the 
Social Sciences and/or practical research experience with 
a local planning authority. 

Application forms may be obtained from the under- 
signed and should be returned not later than Monday, 
January 30, 1956. 

H. F. ALSTON, 
M.T.P.L, A.R.LCS.. A.M.1.Mun,E, 
January 5, 1956. Town Planning Officer. 
Guildhall, Kingston upon Hull. 


ce rr nS a 
HAIRMEN, MANAGING DIRECTORS. Why not 
delegate and save yourself for the big decisions? 

Advertiser is livewire with flair for organisation. Has 

progressed from rock bottom to £1,300 per annum at 28. 

Executive experience in all aspects of business. Proved 

record. Imaginative and progressive outlook and glutton 

for work.—Box 350. 

NERGETIC and ambitious young man, 26, B.Sc.(Econ). 
degree; six years’ banking, industrial, and commercial 
experience; fluent German and French, seeks progressive 
responsible position with industrial company. banking. 
finance or Stock Exchange house.—Box 351 








SUCCESSFUL TUITION 
FOR THE B.Sc.ECON. DEGREE 


Wolsey Hall (est. 1894) provides Postal Courses in a 
wide range of subjects for the two examinations for 
Lond. Univ. B.Sc Econ. (three if Entrance is_ included). 
Moderate fees: instalments. Over 1,000 W.H. students 
have secured this degree since 1925.—Prospectus from 
Cc. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D., Director of Studies, Dept 
P.16, WOLSEY HALL. OXFORD. x 

B.Sc.(ECON.) LONDON UNIVERSITY 

UNIVERSITY CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 
provides postal tuition for the above Degree (obtainabie 
without residence), which is a valuable qualification for 
those secking executive appointments in commerce o1 
industry. government or municipal posts. The College. 
est. 1887, is an Educational Trust, Hishly qualified 
Tutors. ow fees. ~ Prospectus of U.C.C. ‘ourses for 
London Degrees and Diplomas, G.C.E, free from the 
Registrar, 60 Burlington House, Cambridge. 


~ THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI — 
BANKING CORPORATION 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the Share Transfer 
Books of this Corporation will be closed from March 2 
to March 16, 1956, both days inclusive, for the purpose 
of preparing for payment of dividend for 1955. 


SALES PROMOTION 


DEVELOPMENT 
PUBLICITY 


Experienced consultant offers very comprehensive services 
Moderate fees. 
_ Box 349. a 
EXPERT POSTAL TUITION 
For Examinations—B.Sc.Econ., LL.B. and other external 
London University Degrees; Law Society: Bar; Accoun- 
tancy;: Banking; Secretarial; Civil Service: Commercial : 
General Certificate of Education, ctc.. Also many non- 
examination courses in business subjects.—-Write today for 
free prospectus and/or advice, mentioning examination (if 
any) or subjects in which interested, to the Secretary 
(G.9/2) 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, ST. ALBANS 


or call at 30 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4. 





The Economist : Annual Air Subscription Rates 


Anglo-Egyptian Sudan : £5.10s. Egypt : £5.5s. 
Australia: £8.5s. (sterling) 
Canada: $21.50 or £7.14s 


East Africa : £5.5s. Hongkong : £7 


Printed in Great Britain by St Crements Press, Ltp., Por 
at 22 Ryder Street St. James's, London, S.W.1. 


Europe (except Poland): £4.15s Iran: £6 
Gibraltar, Malta : €3.15s 


india & Ceylon: £6 

Iraq: £6 
Israel : £6 

japan: £9 


Malaya: £6.15s. 

New Zealand : £9 (sterling) 
Nigeria, Gold Coast : €5.5s 
Pakistan : £6 

Portugal St., Kingsway, London, W.C.2. Published weekly by THe Economist Newspaper, Lrp., 
Postage on this issue: Inland 2d ; Overseas 2}1.—Saturday, January 21, 1956 


Rhodesia (N. & S.) : £5.10s. 

S$. America and W. indies: £7.15s. 
Union of S. Africa : £5.10s. 
U.S.A. : $21.50 or £7.14s. 
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